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ROSES OF JUNE eV 4 

By EMMA C. DowpD } 
Red as the wine of forgotten ages, Ke 
Yellow as gold of the sunbeams spun, 


Pink as the gowns of Aurora’s pages, 
White as the robe of a sinless one, 
Sweeter than Araby’s winds that blow— ) 

Roses, roses, I love ye so! a 


Crowning the altar where vows are spoken, 
Cradling the form that is still and cold, 
Symbol of joy, and love’s ‘ast token, 
Telling the story that never grows old! 
Spirits of beauty, whom none debar, 
Know ye, I wonder, how fair ye are? 


Glory of monarch, in palace royal, 
Queenliest charmers of all the place; 
Blooming for yeoman, tender and loyal, 
Bending to kiss his toil-stained face. 

Roses, roses, born but to bless, 
Yield me your secret of loveliness! 


ADELPAIA. 
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is our exclusive patent, and is designed to do away with 
the din of piano practice, and zt does it. It does not affect 
the action of the piano, and has nothing to do with the pedals. 
The person at the piano hears every note, and every note is clear, 
sweet, and musical, light, not loud, not annoying to one reading 
in the same room, not heard by those talking, writing, or sleeping 
in any other room. If any one trying to sell you some other piano 
tells you it is not a very desirable improvement, or if he shows 
you some other device claiming that it is practically the same, 
hear him out, let him commit himself, and then before buying of 
him, write us and we will tell you where and how you can try our 
Soft Stop and judge its value before you buy any piano, ours or 
another. Catalogue and important information mailed free. 

Our pianos are strictly first-class, and consequently not of 
the low-priced sort. They can be seen at 


J.G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
F. H. CHANDL ER’S, 300 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 

5. W. HERBERT'S. 18 East 17th St., New York. 

AYRES & WYGANT CO.’S, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

KOHLER & CHASF’S, San Francisco, California. 








W. J. DYER & BRO’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 187 Canal St., New Orleans. 
SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore and W ashington. 
THOS. GOGGAN & BRO’S, Galve ston, Texas, 
PHILLIPS & CREW, Atlanta, Ga 


and in about 150 other warerooms from Maine to Oregon, 


IVERS & POND PIANO 60, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 183-186 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


N. B. We ship on approval piano to be returned at our expense for railway 
freights both ways if unsatisfactory on trial. 
no obstacle. 


Distance, one mile or 2,000, is 
Terms of payment to suit reasonable convenience of customer. 
WE TAKE OLD PIANOS IN EXCHANGE, 
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ie able, it will pay you FURMAN BOILER and System of Heating. 


BEM to investigate OUR 100 page ILLUSTRATED 
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ay ; : , but for awhile sample sent post 
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ell mE MMMM pearl, 35c. Hollow-ground 
AN) razor, $1.25. Best Strop ever 
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for 80- page illus- 
trated free list and 
“How to Use a 
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64 S Street, 
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The Leading All-Around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Continuous Film, for 25 to 100 
Pictures, without reloading. Prices: $15 to $50. WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES 
IF DESIRED. Send for the Hawk-Eye booklet with complete description. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 471-477 Tremont St., BOSTON, Mass. Branches: 
CHICAGO, and g18 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. Also sold by Dealers everywhere. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, NEW YORK. 
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10c. pestagze. COMO PAPER CO., 57 Plymonth Place,Chicago 
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TANDIN POLISH will impart to your 


rare the warm tone and soft re 
lustre you go much desire. Itdevel- 
opes the greatest beauty of the wood; enriches its color in 
aremarkable manner ; the faded, dusty look, never returns; 
@ sndallarticles of furnitore, both new and old, assume a tone 
and beauty not before supposed possible. Pieces formerly at- 
i tracting no attention become a source of continual delight 
and an air of quiet refinement is gy to the whole house. 

@ Price, $1 a bottle, express Directions enclosed. Of e 
. or THR BALTINO * “SPECIALTY CO., 314 ST. 
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P\EDICINAL 


Cee readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food keowe tt for 
children and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 
desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least possible tax on the digestive 
organs. We refer to the well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, which has 
through a long experience of years justly earned its title of IMPERIAL, and we 
can truthfully assert that no preparation is so nicely and carefully prepared, or 
so liberally certified to asa food of unrivaled delicacy and superior nutritive 
and medicinal worth. The food of all others to be depended on for infants, 
from birth ; for nursing mothers and children; for invalids and convalescents; 
and as an article of diet for the aged and for sufferers from impaired digestion. 
Through its use thousands of lives have been saved; thousands of healthy 
children bespeak it value. It is praised alike by the ublic, by physicians, and 
the press. It has stood the test of time, and has become a necessity in the 
household. Furthermore, we can cordially recommend it from our own 
knowledge of its good qualities, for we have used it with the most gratifying 
results. ~The Home Magazine, Washingon, D. C., June, 1890, SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 
Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York 
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2 Second Summor is the ranst. critical neriod of 
ac child 8 life, because the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A Catarrhal attack, an indigestion 
or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 
a system less able than usual to combat injurious 
influences. 


Tooth-Food” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a period of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full desc ription 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI, O, 
Your druggist should have * Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 
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mn INTER-AIR-SPACED CLOTHING. 


J Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem 
ure. Sold by leading merchantsinall prine ~ipalel tien 
Illustrate ad cate alogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Magazine, 
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orwear. 
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“FLORENCE” pr ne gh 
RUSH ES COMMON SENSE BROOM HOLDER 
Tidy, convenient, and keeps wet brooms from 
rotting; had = - aes. Fs Aaa needs 
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ag oY REST a ALL on gy a sent for 1Scts. 14 
t ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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very strong. Will not split or absorb 
moisture like a wooden brush, 
Superior to Brushes generally 
sold for $2. 
Face of Brush 5§34x3 inche Ss, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory, 
Send for Catalogue of Brushes rang- 
ing from 25c. to $1.50, adapted to 
needs of all the family. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 


__210 Pine St., Florence, Ma Mass. 
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Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulating. 
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A physician of large practice says of Ridge’s Food: 


“T can say of this preparation of food that it has never 
failed me, or failed to agree when given strictly accor- 
ding to my directions. With scrupulous care, there 
need be very little trouble from bowel complaints; and 
to this I ascribe the fact that I have never lost a child 
with any form of diarrhoea or cholera infantum.” This 
is the testimony of thousands who have successfully 
reared their litt e ones on it. Give it a test. 
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CHAPTER II 


onscreen oes NOTHER June had 
Th WY F come, bringing — blos- 
;  goms and birds to 
Pudge’s Corners. It 


was the loveliest place 
in the world, thought 
Hugh Wilton, enthu- 
siastically, as he lay 
stretched upon the 
grass under the shade 
of a great elm in the 
* Allen Pasture.” It was such a pretty spot, 
the old pasture, with its scattered, lichened 
boulders, the budding thistles and milk weed, 
and the golden fringe of buttercups by the 
crooked fence, His eyes turned dreamily from 
the sun-bright hills beyond the river which 
gleamed blue in the distance, across the daisy- 
starred pasture, and rested contentedly upon 
the figure of Mrs. Packer's niece, who was 
crossing the fields leisurely to join him. 

He watched her wonderingly as she drew 
near. She was not the Josephine Allen of 
one year ago; he had never been so forcibly 
impressed with the change in her. The elas- 
ticity of her step was in striking contrast with 
the listlessness which had marked every move- 
ment last June, and the sullen gloom only 
visited her face at rare intervals now. , 

A feeling of gratitude stirred in his heart 
toward the God who had permitted and in- 
spired him to beof some use in Pudge’s Cor- 
ners, for that this change in the girl was in a 
measure his work, he could not doubt. He 
thought, while he watched her coming, of the 
girl’s first rude refusals of his proffered help ; 
of her strange antipathy to “ ministers’; of 
her morose silence and pride, all of which had 
been overcome by his earnest, patient efforts ; 
his unobtrusive sympathy, and the delicacy of 
his suggestions and assistance. He remem- 
bered how greedily she had studied the books 
he had, from time to time, placed in her 
library on the cliff. yet had avoided all 
mention of them in the rare interviews he se- 
cured with her, giving him neither apolo- 
gies nor thanks; how she had at last been 
drawn by her great hunger for knowledge and 
his own gentleness into the classes which met 
in his plain little study at Deacon Codding- 
ton’s. How eagerly she had caught at one 
study and another, showing remarkable pro- 
ficiency in all, but excelling in the mastery of 
linguistic difficulties. How pleasant he had 
found the guidance of her studies! How rest- 
ful to turn from the innate stupidity of some 
of his scholars to her quick comprehension 
and originality of thought! Little by little 
their friendship had grown until it had be- 
come an almost daily practice for the Rev. 
Hugh Wilton to walk over to Mrs. Packer's 
to study or read with Josephine Allen in the 
dreary “ parlor,’ which had never seemed 
otherwise to the girl before. 

Now that spring had come with sweet coun- 
try sights and sounds, the cliffand the pasture 
became their schoolrooms. It was far pleas- 
anter to meet her here than in his study with 


the simpering ** Pudge’s Corners’ girls,’ or at 
the farmhouse where Mrs. Packer's beady 


eyes and rasping voice cried scorn upon all 
“book learnin.’’? The girl was happier in the 
out-door world and freer from the sullenness 
Which contact with humankind was almost 
sure to bring. It was perfectly natural that 
Josephine Allen and Hugh Wilton should 
seek each other, for in all Pudge’s Corners 
there was no other soul capable of under- 
standing the needs and thoughts and aspira- 
tions of these two. 

She had brought a French book to read to 
him, but he soon took the volume from her. 

I would rather talk,” he said. “Do you 
know, Miss Allen, that to-morrow is the an- 


niversary of my first Sabbath i 4 j 
» < we i 1 in 7e 
Corners?” , iia 
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‘‘Have you been here so long?” exclaimed 
the girl. ‘‘I never knew a yearto beso short 
before!” 

The man’s face flushed a little at what the 
words might imply. gut looking into the 
beautiful, frank eyes, he stifled the thought, 
and answered gravely, “ Yes; I have been 
here a year, and I haven't revolutionized 
Pudge’s Corners yet.’ He had come to 
talk more contidingly to this girl of his de- 
sires and hopes for his parish than his church 
members would have approved of to ‘an 
outsider.” But where “inside” could he 
have found one who would have understood 
him? “I had hoped to do so much good 
here,’ he continued, half bitterly. “I felt so 
strong and confident of my power to lift the 
people here to a higher plane. Perhaps God 
has given me this experience to humble me.” 

‘But you have done great things,” said the 
girl. “IT would not have believed that you 
could so refine and soften the manners of the 
young people here. Why, Jack Nelson doesn’t 
swear half as often as he did, and Fred 
Goutremout has stopped smoking since you 
taught him physiology and hygiene; and the 
boys don’t spend nearly as much time at 
‘The Corner’ since you induced Seth 
Stephens to give you that old tumble-down 
barn he didn’t use for a hall.” 

“Yes; that was a bright idea,” said the 
minister, gladly. ‘“ The boys like the room 
with the dumb-bells and = Indian-clubs, 
and the books and pictures and games.” 
He did not think it necessary to re- 
mark that he had gone without a new 
overcoat that winter in 
order to purchase these 
pleasures for “the boys.” 
‘] think litthe Jim 
Peters is going to make 
a man of himself,’ he 
continued, brightening. 
“T began to despair of 


reaching Jim, even 

; 4 “é, 
through his taste for 
‘figgers,’ until I gave —— 


him one problem to 
solve. ‘Jim,’ I said, ‘If 
a boy is ten years old, 
and earns a dollar a 
week at Mr. Keble’s 
saw-mill, and spends 
eighty-five cents out of 
the dollar at ‘The Cor- 
ner’ for beer and tobac- 
co, and the other fifteen 
cents for marbles and 
paper collars, how old 
will he he before he 
saves money enough to 
go to the business college 
at Braxton and study 
surveying?’ TI wrote it 
down for him. He 
didn’t come to class for 
several days; but when 
he did, he sidled up to 
me sheepishly, and said, 
with that queer grin of 
his: ‘If a feller wants 
to be a surveyor this 
century, sir, guess he’d 
hetter save the eighty- 
fivecents, and spend the 
other fifteen for beer 
and terbaker.’ He used 
to bring me eighty-five 
cents each week to save 
for him. Now he makes 
it ninety, and he doesn't 
visit ‘The Corner’ any 
more.” 

“T should think that 
was worth coming to 
Pudge’s Corners for,” 
said the girl, timidly. 

Hugh Wilton sighed. 
“ But that is only a tiny 
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drop in the ocean,”’ he said. ‘ Thereis 
much work needed, and the returns are 
slow for all my efforts. The people here 
are so hard, most of them; I cannot 
makethem love gentleness and patience 
and charity ; 1 cannot make them com- 
prehend the loveliness of Christ.” 

Josephine Allen gave a bitter little 
laugh. “ Your religion may make angels 
of your kind of people,’’ she said, ‘* but 
it will never develop wings from us 
Pudge’s Corners’ folks.” 

Hugh Wilton looked up at the girl as 
she stood leaning against the tree. 
What had she in common with “ Pudge’s 
Corners’ folks?’ thinking of the pure, 
beautiful face, with the golden aureole of hair 
and the dazzling eyes, in contrast with the 
usual countenances to be met in Pudge’s 
Corners, she seemed in his fancy like one of 
Heaven’s stars fallen among dull, worthless 
pebbles. 

“Tam going to ask a favor of you, Miss 
Josephine,” he said, rising. 

She looked at him with startled, angry eyes. 
She had always been “Miss Allen” to him 
before. “ Don’t call me that!” shecried. “I 
hate it! Aunt Ann calls me that, and so do 
the people in Pudge’s Corners. ‘ Josephine ! 
Josephine !’?” imitating Mrs. Packer's nasal 
tones. “I hate the name. Call me Josie 
Josie, with the soft sound of the s—as father 
used to.” 




















you not, little girl?” 


Yearly Subscription, One Dollar 
Single Copies, Ten Cents 


“Thank you,” he said, gently. “That is 
much prettier; Ido not wonder that you pre- 
fer it. Do you know, Miss Josie,” he con- 
tinued, “that I have been here ayearand you 
have not been in the church during that time? 
As a special favor to me, will you not come 
to-morrow ?”’ 

Her face darkened instantly, and a forbid- 
ding expression came into the gray eyes. 
“Never!” she cried. ‘Never! Why do you 
ask me? I hate church! I hate sermons! You 
are like them all!” 

“Like whom?”’ inquired her companion, 
slightly nettled. 

“Like all the ministers and—Christians !” 
she cried, scornfully. “ Forever hounding me 
about my duty, forever preaching about sin 
and condemning innocent souls to hell! They 
to condemn!” with scornful passion, “ They! 
Bah! I hate them all!” 

Hugh Wilton looked at her in wonder. Her 
face was white with anger. The dark eyes 
flashed fire, and her bosom heaved stormily. 
A moment before, she had seemed fair and 
peaceful as astar. Now some powerful emo- 
tion or memory was swaying her as the wind 
lashes the water to fury. What did this ter- 
rible aversion to religious matters mean with 
her? 

** Josie,” he said, going up to her and taking 
both her hands, “you are unjust. Have I 
ever ‘hounded’ you about ‘your duty?’ 
Have | ever presumed to pass judgment 


Taking both her hands tenderly in his own, he said, “I do trust you; and you will always trust me, will 
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spirit; but when he finally paused for a re 
ply, the girl saw more clearly than she had 


ever before done, the wicked pr de, the scornful 


isolation and hateful sullenness which so 
marred the beauty of her character. How 
he had shown her this she could not tell It 
might have been by contrast with his own 
charity, and cheery, helpful Christianity. 

The girls eves were full of tears, as she 
answered: ‘Forgive me, Mr. Wilton. You 
are right. I have no reason to class you with 
other ministers Ihave known. You are un- 
like them all. [ thank you from my heart 
for what you have done for me. You have 
tanght me—a poor, ignorant girl—things I 
have wanted to knowso much. You have 


held open the door by your boe'. and your 
teachings, through which ! wave passed into a 
new and delightfr' world of thought and in- 
terest; you have opened new treasures to me 


in the woods and fields by teaching me of 
these and these,’ touching the rock on which 
she sat and the tlowers in her belt. Sut, 
don't ask me to go to church, for I can’t! 
can't!” she cried, passionately. The grieved 


look in the young man’s eyes hurt her, and 
she continued, hastily. ‘“ Do not think me 
ungrateful, for, indeed, I appreciate all you 
have done forme. You have given me new 
interests, have taught me to that the 
principle of growth is from within. You 
have my friend, my protector—have 
saved me often from myself! 

Her words were sweet to the man, for she 
had chary of expressions of gratitude 
before, and words of appreciation are often 
more keenly yearned for by a strong, help 
ful soul than one could dream. He reached 
up his hand to clasp the shapely brown one 
in her lap. ‘Have L been all that you, 
and yet you will not grant me this one little 
request, Josie?'’ he asked, gently. 


grow : 


been 


to 


“Will you not trust me?’ she asked, 
humbly. “I have always felt that you 
trusted me. I think that has been the secret 
of your success in winning affection in 
Pudge’s Corners; that you have trusted us 
where no one had ever trusted us_ before. 


You have treated us as Edyrn was treated in 
Enid,” she continued. 

“Will you not still trust me, and believe 
that it is not alone pride or selfishness that 
keeps me away, but a certainty that I should 
relapse into the old ‘ wolf-life’ were I thrown 
into old associations and memories? [ am a 
better girl than [ was six months ago, and you 
have made me so.’’ He was standing now 
beside her, wondering gravely what she meant 
by “the old associations and memories,” and 
deeply touched by her words to him. ‘ Do 
not let me go back,” she pleaded. 

** Never, Josie,’ he said, taking both hands 
tenderly in hisown. “I dotrust you and I 
will always do so. And you will trust me, 


will you not, little girl? And if ever you 
are in trouble, you will let me know? Let me 
be your friend, your brother, Josie. And 


whenever you are ready to give me your full 
confidence, remember it shall be gladly re- 
ceived and sacredly kept.” 

“T must go now,” he said, reluctantly, as 
he looked at his watch. “I have a business 
meeting of the church trustees to attend at 
four, and I fear I will be late.’ And witha 
lingering hand-clasp he left her. 

She stood straight and silent by the old elm 
until he had passed from sight; then she turned 
and fled across the fields to seek her secluded 
nook on the cliff-side. Alas! it could afford 
her a refuge from observation alone; she 
could not escape the haunting knowledge that 
had come to her when Hugh Wilton held her 
hands in his warm, tender clasp, and mur- 
mured: “ You will trust me, Josie, will you 
not, little girl ?’’ in the ringing, thrilling tones 
she had learned—God help her!—to love so 
well. 

Josephine Allen was a woman of passionate, 
vehement nature, which had never been thor- 
oughly roused until now. But to-day she 
knew that with all her life and soul 
loved the man who had just gone from her. 
She was a woman to whom self-repression 
had become second nature; but now, standing 
on the rocky ledge, she laid her proud head 
against the rugged cliff, and, with shuddering 
moans and tears, prayed for death. 

“Let me be your friend—your brother,” he 
had said. What mockery was his brotherly 
interest to a woman who wanted his passion- 
ate love! He had no thought, no wish, to 
become her suitor—her husband; and though 
he had loved her as man never loved before, 
there was that between them which rendered 
a nearer relation impossible. 

Through the weeks that followed, Josephine 
Allen recognized and accepted the new pain 
with growing pessimism. She relinquished 
utterly the sweet, vague hopes of brighter 
days in store, which had unconsciously crept 
into her heart during the last year, accepting 
with uncompromising clearness the fact that 
she and happiness were to grow further apart 
in the gloomy years to come than ever they 
had been through all the black-shadowed, 
demon-haunted past. Yet so strong was the 
habit of self-control, that even this return to 
the old despair was made under cover. The 
lessons and talks went on as before, and the 
minister perceived no great change in his 
pupil. There were days when the old sullen 
apathy laid its strong hand upon her and 
touched even Hugh Wilton with its chill. 
But oftener she left herself to drift with the 
summer-tide, as she might cast a leaf into 
the stream, and care not whither the current 
wafted it, ceztain only:that never again would 
it flutter frp2thé: breeze, dr fillits veins with 
the sunsijiné, certuin ofily that soon or late 
the waves must lash it to death, ‘the proud 
waters” go over its head. What would it 


she 
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\“ i she had never topped to analy 7 But 
now each meeting was fraught with a delicious 
painful joy—the sweeter, that she knew it a 
forbidden one: the sadder, because soon or 
late the end was sure 
His manner toward her was more affection 
ate since that afternoon in the pasture, and 
the brotherly freedom and friendliness were 
almost insupportable at times. Yet so hungry 
was the poor, starved woman-heart, that 
every kind word and lo k Was nana every 
token of interest a benediction; and the 
knowledge that he liked her, a well-spring of 
joy. Opening her heart to his fri ndship, as 
the rose unfolds for the dew, each day she 
grew more womanly and lovely. The young 
minister could but note the new beauty of 
her face and the sweetness of her manner, but 
he never dreamed that the blossoming of her 
womanhood was all for him—for him the 
rose-flushed cheeks, the tender smile and 
luminous eyes; the new, rich tones in her 
yoice, and the gentleness of her words. She 
would be happy just in loving him, while 
happiness was possible. The birds to whom 
she told her secret never bothered their little 
heads about past storms or winter soon to 
come, but, rejoicing, carolled in present sun- 
shine. She would not be more wise than 
they. If it were sin to love him, then she 


would sin. 

They were geologizing in the glen one after 
noon in September, Hugh had just liberated a 
trilobite, some nine inches in length, from its 
rot ky prison, by the dett use of hammer and 
chisel, and was exhibiting it to his pretty com 
panion, accompanying it with a brief outline 
of paleozoic time. 

She listened with wistful eagerness, 
he paused, said admirin 


and, as 
rly: ** How much you 


know! Do only men study those things, or 
do the women of your world know about 
them, too?” 

‘Oh, geology is a part of a woman's edu- 
cation quite as much as of a man’s,” he 


answered lightly ‘But why do you so often 
speak of my world, Josie, as if it were differ- 
ent from yourown? Is not Pudge’s Corners 
my world? He sighed as he asked the ques 
tion, for, consecrated to his work as he was, a 
natural lonzing for the breath and freedom 
and the stimulus of mind to mind which are 
the charms of great cities, made this isolated 
little country settlement very irksome at times. 

‘No!” she answered, passionately. “ Your 
world and mine are very different ones, ‘To 
be sure, we both live in Pudge’s Corners just 
now, but it is no fit place for you. Your 
thoughts and interests are all outside of 
Pudge'’s Corners and beyond us, while [I am 
only an uneducated, awkward girl, who had 
never heard of Shakespeare until you told her 
of him, and didn’t know whether Chicago 
was situated in America or Africa. Oh! the 
women of your world know better than that!” 

“T have known few women who possessed 
more ability than you, Josie,” he said, gently. 
“You have naturally a very fine mind, and 
talents far above the average, but few have 
led such cramped, limited lives as yours has 
been, with so few opportunities for study and 
culture.” 

“ Why haven't I had opportunities for study 
and culture?” demanded the girl, passionately. 
“ Why didn't God give them to me instead of 
to girls who do not care for them as I would 
care? I never asked to be born, and if I had 
I wouldn't have chosen Pudge’s Corners to 
spend my life in with aunt Ann Packer! It 
would have been as easy for God to have put 
me somewhere else.” 

“Ah, Josie! God gives unto few the power 
to choose their lives. Perhaps, he designed 
you for some great, beautiful work just here. 
As for me, I chose Pudge’s Corners, but it was 
not without much struggling against ambi- 
tions and desires which tempted me to go else- 
where. Yet I think it was truly God's hand 
which led me here.” 

“Ah! but you didn’t begin in Pudge’s 
Corners,” said the girl, sullenly. ‘“ You grew 
up and were educated under other circum- 
stances and influences, while I am indelibly 
impressed for all time with the Pudge’s 
Corners’ mark.” 

“ Josie,” said the young man, gravely, “I 
want to talk to you about something which I 
have perhaps neglected too long. 


You may 
already know what I have to tell you. I have 
meant for a long time to talk with you.” He 


drew her to a seat on the cliff, and continued : 
“Did your father leave no will, Josie?’ She 
looked up, questioningly : ‘ Will?” she said. 

““ Yes—a ‘ wish,’ ‘ inclination ’—* written in- 
strument disposing of a person's property 
after death,” replied Hugh. 

“Oh! no. None that I know about. 
do you ask ?” 

‘Then how does it happen that Mrs. Packer 
has full control of your father’s farm, and ex- 
ercises authority over you?” 

“T don’t know,” Josie answered slowly, 
more bewildered than before. ‘‘ She just came. 
She has always been here since father died. I 
have never thought much about it. Aunt 
Ann used to say that God sent her to do her 
duty by her brother's child, and I suppose He 
did!” she added, bitterly. ‘Mr. Simpson 
used to tell me that Hesent mother’s death 
and father’s run-away horses, and all the other 
evils I have known; so I presume He sent 
aunt Ann, too.” 

“Don’t be so bitter, Josie,’ said Hugh, 
touching her hand gently. “If your father 
left no will, and none has ever been probated, 
your father’s property would revert directly to 
you. It is my belief, and that of many people 
in Pudge’s Corners, that Mrs. Packer has 
simply taken possession of the property, and 
assumed authority over you, with no shadow 

of right except that of relationship. She 


Why 


‘out to her an uplifting hand; 


clair I believe, that father gave her the 
farm, ana t her t LiKe ¢ I 0 but I 

nsider t probable, and we ive 

t he if there is no the 
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been to Sterling ‘to fix things for Josie in case 
I should be taken awa He wus morbid 
after his wife's death, the deacon says, and had 


a presentiment that he should soon follow her. 


I have a friend in Sterling, Clive Sterling; you 
have heard me speak of him, I think; I have 
talked the matter over with him, and he 
promised to look over his futher S$ pape rs. 
The juchye it seems, kept a daily record of 
business transactions Phis morning I had a 
letter from Clive saying that he had found 
this entry in his father’s diary: ‘May 19 
1s avout six weeks before your father's 
death—‘ drew up will for Ezra Allen, peddle 


from Pudge’s Corners 
The girl had listened, white and breathless 


* Do you mean,” she asked, as the minister 
paused, “that aunt Ann has been living in 
my house and using my money, and I have 
had none of it, except the pittance expended 
for food and shelter, and such clothes as 
these?” looking with unutterable scorn at the 


course brown dress. 

‘Tl fear such has been the case, Josie,” he 
replied, ** Though, of course, the greater part 
of the profits of the farm lye been expenced 
on the place itself.”’ 

“All these years I have lived with her in 
Pudye's Corners | might have been somewhere 
else, going to school, associating with cultured 


people, freeing myself from the Pudge's 
Corners’ taint! Might never have been ex- 


posed to the temptations I have met here! 
Has your God sent this, too? If He is so lay 

ish to his enemies, what might He not bestow 
were I His follower?” she demanded with 
flashing eyes. “ But I suppose He means this 
as punishment or discipline.” 

* Josie,’ said the young clergyman, sternly. 
“if you have no reverence for the good Father, 
show some courtesy to me, and do not speak 
of one whom I love and worship as the source 
of all good, so flippantly. Yes, God has sent 
this to you, too. He sends us sorrows with 
the joy. Have you deserved all blessing, 
Josie? Perhaps your character has needed all 
its trials for development, or for some end we 
cannot We are not great enough, Josie, 
to understand all of God's plans, or to see all 


see, 


which He sees You have called me your 
friend; let me be one; perhaps God sent me 
to you. You might have died in ignorance of 
these facts. You will appreciate freedom bet- 
ter for the past bondage. Dont you see, 


Josie, that now you can enter upon a larger 
life?” 

She gazed at him, but half-comprehending. 
“ Have I not made it clear, Josie? Let me 
explain. If a willis found, it will doubtless 
give the property to you, If not, you are 
legally entitled to it. The farm, I am_ told, 
has increased in value and is worth about six 
thousand dollars. There is also money in the 
bank, which has been lying idle all these 
years, and with the accumulated interest adds 
about twelve hundred dollars to your prop 
erty. You can mortgage the farm and raise 
more, or sell it if you choose. You can go 
away from Pudge’s Corners, can study, travel 
and fit yourself for 
position,” 

The passionate anger was still in her face 
“Sothisiswhat aunt Ann Packer has kept from 
me.” A triumphant gleam shone in her eyes. 
‘““T can go home now and. tell her,” she cried, 
“Tecan tell her to leave, that the ground she 
stands on, the roof over her head, is mine. 
Ol! I will pay her for all her taunts and in- 
sults and oppression!” springing to her feet, 
as if toputthe threat into immediate execu- 
tion. 

Hugh Wilton rose and stood beside her, 
pale and grave. Through all his mistrust of 
his suecess in Pudge'’s Corners, he had turned 
reassuringly to Josie Allen. Had he helped 
no one else, surely this girl lived on a higher 
plane than before his friendship lad reached 
surely, the Josie 
Allen of to-day was a sweeter, more patient, 
more generous creature than the morose, self- 
enwrapped girl he had first met in Mrs. 
Packer’s parlor. But the angry, revengeful 
spirit in which she received his communica- 
tion, grieved and startled him. Was all his 
work then vain? Had he taught her to rec- 
ognize beauty and grandeur in literature and 
nature and neglected to reveal diviner truths? 
Had he broadened her intellect and not her 
soul ? 

* Josie,” he said, sadly, “you will not do 
that. You would not turn one of your own 
blood out of your home, a woman, too, who 
is growing old and has no other home?” She 
stood in morose silence as he continued ; 
“T admit; Josie, that she has acted unfairly 
with you, but can you not forgive? Deal 
gently with her, Josie; your father would wish 
it, I know.” 

‘““Why should I forgive her?” cried the 


some self-supporting 


girl. ‘‘Has she ever dealt gently with me? 
She was unkind to me when I wasachild; 
she did not beat me or abuse me, but she 


never had the least sympathy with my tastes 
or aversions. ‘Notions,’ she called them. It 


was ‘wrong to have notions, and she would 
bring me up without them.’ Only a few 


months after father died she did something 
for which I have hated her ever since. I had 
a morbid terror of toads—I was only a child— 
Iused to wear little square-necked dresses, 
and she tied a tiny toad around my neck with 
a string and let the little thing hop up and 
down on my bare neck in its struggles to free 
itself. She kept it there a whole hour!”’ she 
cried, fiercely, “ with my hands tied behind 
my back, till I almost went into spasms from 
fright.” 

A reflection of the girl's anger gleamed in 
Hugh Wilton’s blue eyes. _ 

“She used to hold me by the window dur- 


ing astorm, soI would get over my fear of 


the lightning; and one time compelled me to 


| 
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a |} e piece of roast lan b, because ] 
hated iamb,and she thought it fi to be 
‘spleeny.’ She would noteven give mea mouth. 
ful of bread I ate it My whole child. 
I i wit Iie i it series of such petty op. 
pression When I grew older, it was th 
same, only I found more spirit to resist J 
have never been allowed my own way in any 
thing! I had no one to teach me after father 
died, and aunt Ann would not let me go to 
school. I have never had a penny I could eal] 
my own, even to buy my own dresses. Do 
you suppose I would have worn the hideous 
stripes and plaids aunt Ann selected, if |] 
could have ¢ hose n? All my life lor ” she ] 
tyrannized over me, and it is only human to 


take the opportunity for revenge. 

The young clergyman had not listened un 
moved to her story. His sympathies were en 
tirely with thegirl; yet he was sincerely grieved 
at the spirit she manifested. He would have 
had her more Christ-like. He talked with he 
gently on their homeward walk, urging the 


duty of forgiveness. Mrs. Packer was grow- 
ing old; it would be cruel to send her from 
the home she had known so long: she had 


kept the little farm in good repair and made it 
yield its utmost all these vears;: 
would have done so well: he wished Josie to 
take charge now of her own business and 
money matters, but to make some provision 


no one else 


for her aunt; Josie must talk with her and 
ascertain if she knew aught of her brother's 
will; he would be glad to render all the as- 


sistance in his power. When he feft the girl 
at Mrs. Packer's gate, she had promised to do 
nothing until she had thought the matter ove 
long and well. 


Two days later, Hugh Wilton again stood at 
Mrs. Packer's front door. It was late inthe 
afternoon, the day had been hot and breath 
less, but now a strong wind was blowing and 
the sky was fast clouding over. Mrs. Packet 
adimitted him, and broke at once into a volu 
ble discourse upon the weather, but his keen 
eves discerned a changein the woman. “ Josie 
has told her,” he thought, and the next words 
confirmed the suspicion, 

“You have told Josephine about the farm,” 
she said,*tan’ my holdin’ it for her. She 
spoke to me about itlast night and about her 
father’s will. I’spose you all think I have been 
defraudin’ Josephine of her natural rights,” 
she continued, Perhaps I hevn't done just 
thesquare thing in not explainin’ to her sooner 
but I hevn’t took nothin’ much but my livin’ 
out of the farm, Josephine is just as rich a 
woman to-day as though she'd hired som 
other woman to look after things. Pretty 
mess most wimmen would hey made of it! ‘I 
always calculated that Josephine should hey 
everything when she was twenty-one. Ezry's 
will was foolish, I thought he must hey 
been weak-minded when he mide it.” 

The yvoung gentleman started Phen there 
sa will!” he exclaimed 

(Continued on pad 30 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Prevails with its most en 
ervating and discouraging 
effect in spring and early 
summer, when the toning 
effect of the cold air is gone 
and the days grow warmer. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Speedily overcomes “that 
tired feelin go,” whether 
caused by change of climate, 
season or life, by overwork 
or illness, and imparts that 
feeling of strength and self 
confidence which is comfort 
ing and satisfying. It really 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


And it also cures sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, or other 
similar troubles. 


Creates 


An Appetite 


And gives strength to the 
nerves. Be sure to get 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for %. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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By Max. 


MACDONALD 


JESOLEY 





- HE brilliant woman 
who for nearly twenty- 
five years has shared 
with the 
Canada—to a 
not 
case of 


degree 
common in the 
the 
public men—the toils 
and triumphs of his 
arduous and illustrious 
career, isa gift from the 











sunny South to the snowy North; the island of 
birth-place, a half 


Jamaica having been her 
century 

Her parents were of aristocratic and wealthy 
Creole families—this term being used in its 
strictly accurate meaning, as designating 


ago. 





LADY MACDONALD 


Muropeans long resident in the West 
tfer father filled a judge’s chair for 
ears, and also had a seat on the 
ht that in his time administered the public 
illuirs of the island. On the mother’s side 
were extensive interests in sugar plantations, 
While still a mere child, Miss Agnes Bernard 
lost her father, and—as about the same time 
the family property became seriously dimin- 
ished in value by the introduction of free- 
trade, following upon the abolition of slavery 
her mother decided to remove to England. 
At first, the change of environment proved 
very unwelcome. The difference of atmos- 
phere between Jamaica-- where the lower classes 
were all attention and servility—and England 
where even the servants had wills of their 
own and dared to show them—was not to 
be comprehended ut 


once, 


Indies, 
many 


Premier of 


wives of 


( ‘ouncil of 


ceeding years, with the exception of certain 
overtures not ofa political character, although 
emanating from a Premier, which found their 
appropriate conclusion in an interesting cere 


mony performed in that far-famed- temple 
of Hymen, St. George's Church, Hanover 
Square, London, in the month of February, 
1867. Sir John A. Macdonald was then 


engaged in carrying tocompletion his magnifi- 
cent scheme for the union of all the Canadian 
Provinces into one confederation, and it was 
a happy coincidence that the fates kindly per- 
mitted him at the same time to perfect another 
union of more immediate personal interest. 
A few months later Lady Macdonald accom- 
panied her husband to Canada, and took up 
her residence in Ottawa. 
In figure and complexion Lady MacDonald 
is a striking illustration of the change that 
comes alike to all of European lineage after 
long residence beneath the hot, southern sun, 
for she is tall and tawny, with warm tints of 
color glowing in her cheeks. Her abundant 
hair a few years ago became white as snow, 


and now makes a wonderfully becoming 
aureole about her high, broad forehead. 
Energy and determination are unmistakably 


stamped upon a countenance whose habitual 
expression is somewhat grave. Yet when 
moved to laughter, the whole face lights up 
until every trace of care and anxious thought 
vanishes from it 

In the art of conversation 
has nothing to learn. Sheis an omnivorous 
reader, and not only reads, but digests and 
assimilates her reading, while a retentive memo- 
ry keeps at command all that she acquires, 
She forms her own opinions about the subjects 
of the day, and never hesitates to express 
them in clear, concise terms. Her remarkable 
resources in conversation is notably in evidence 
at her Saturday afternoon receptions during 
the season of Parliament. Her drawing-room 
is then filled with an ever-changing flow of 
visitors from three o’clock until dinner time. 
Yet no one of them fails to receive a warm 
clasp of the hand, a bright, appropriate greet- 
ing, and the impression that the hostess is 
quite as glad to see them as if they were the 


Lady Macdonald 


only callers. With a dozen in the room at 
once, the most of them utter strangers to each 
other, Lady Maedonald will contrive to keep 


the ball of talk rolling so merrily that all feel 
they have a share in the conversation. 

The wife of the Premier is a frequent at- 
tendant at the sittings of Parliament, the 
best seat in the Speaker's gallery being always 
reserved for her, and no important debate 
takes place that she does not follow it to the 
final vote, though the daylight may be dim 
ming the electric lights. Her devotion to her 
husband knows no limitations, and whether 
his fate be to stand or fall, her place must be 
not far from his side. 

Lady Macdonald is a strong churchwoman, 
and an active adherent of St. Albans, re 
only Angiican church in Ottawa with © high” 
proclivitics. Yet nothing is farther from -A r 
nature than bigotry or supercilious antago- 
nism to dissent. In company with Sir John 
she may from time to time be found worship- 
ing with the Dominion Methodist, or St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian congregations, and two 
years ago they were both regular attendants 
upon a series of revival services, 

‘To the full extent of her time and 
she co-operates in all religious and philan- 
thropic enterprises and associations that com- 
mend themselves to her approval. Neither does 
she hold aloof from balls, dinners, receptions 
and other fatiguing features of social life at the 
Canadian capital, nor disdain to take a lively 
personal interest in the fascinating subject of 
dress. Here her southern nature asserts itself 
in a preference for effective colors and striking 


ability 





But the years, busy 
with books and ac- 
quiring accomplish- 
ments, slipped by, 
and England, despite 
her  exclusiveness, 
became very dear. 
In the meantime, 
matters in Jamaica 
were going from bad 
to worse. ‘The plant- 
ers fell into the 
depths of ruin, and 
all who could get 
away from the ill- 
fated island with 
any remnants of 
their fortunes, hast- 
ened to do so. Miss 
Bernard’s three 
brothers were among 
the number, and the 
eldest decided upon 
trying his luck in 
Canada, The out- 
look was ‘so promis- 

















ing that his mother 
1 dl my ; se cees “Farnscliffe’”: The Home of Lady Macdonald 
1854. 
They had no reason to regret thestep. From combinations, which her dark complexion 
the very first the venture approved itself. and stately figure enable her to carry well. 
In a few years Mr. Bernard became private Lady Macdonald’s home 


secretary to the Honorable John A. Macdonald, 
then Attorney-General for Western Canada. 
This official connection may be considered the 
bevinning of his sister's interest in the politi- 
cal history of Canada, and in the personality 
of her foremost politic ian, although she did 
not make the acquaintance of her future hus- 
band at the time. 

Changes of residence to Toronto and Quebec, 
extended visits to the United States and 
England, were the principal events of the suc- 


This series of pen-portraits of “ Unknown Wives of 
Well known Men,” was commenced in the January 
number with a sketch and portrait of Mrs. Thomas A. 


Edison ; in the February number, Mrs. P.T. Barnum; 
larch number, Mrs. William E. Gladstone; the April 
number, Mrs. T. De Witt Talmage, and in the May 


humber, Mrs. Chaunce vy M. Depew. 
. Future sketches will present the Princess Bismarck. 
Irs Will Carleton. Mrs. John Wan: unaker, Lady Ten- 
nyson, Mrs, Joel Chandler Harris, and others, 


is peculiarly well 
situated on a point jutting out into the Ottawa 
river where it commands enchanting views of 
the Parliament Buildings crowning their tree- 
clad eminence; of the valley of the Ottawa, ex- 
tendingeastward and westward, with the Grand 
River speeding swiftly through its centre, and 


of the Laurentian Mountains lifting their 
smooth shoulders to close in the northern 
horizon. All this may be seen from the win- 


dows of her boudoir, a lovely bright room, 
furnished with desk, book-shelves, tables, easy 
chairs, sofa, pictures and other pleasant acces- 
sories, where much hard work is done by its 
occupant. “ Earnscliffe,” if not precisely an 
imposing edifice, is, at all events, an exceedingly 
comfortable one, and is competently if not 
luxuriously furnished. The everyday life 
of the household is somewhat after the French 
fashion; a cup of chocolate before rising, 
breakfast at eleven, and dinner at seven, this 





arrangement being found most convenient for 
the Premier. The guest chambers are rarely 
unoccupied, Lady Macdonald delighting in a 
cheery home, and the hum of happy voices. 
She has only one child, a daughter, whose 
precarious state of health has unhappily pre- 
cluded her from being aught but a constant 
care to her mother. 

The part that Lady Macdonald plays in her 
husband's life is not to be set forth in a few 
words. All that Lady Beaconstield was to 
the Conservative Premier of England, Lady 
Macdonald has been, and is, to the Conservative 
Premier of Canada, who, singularly enough, 
bears a striking physical likeness to Disraeli. 
She enjoys his fullest confidence. If any one 
on earth knows his mind, it is she. Their un- 
derstanding of each other is complete, and 
their matrimonial felicity unruffled. How 
much Canada owes to Lady Macdonald for the 
help she has given her greatest statesman, 
only the Premier himself can fitly estimate. 


— or 


CHURCH, OR 


By F.Lorence Howe 
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FTER a bride has settled the first 
and most important point con- 
cerning her wedding—after she 
has named the day—the next 
question for her to consider is: 
Where shall the ceremony take 
place? Shall she be married in 
church or at her own home? 
It might seem to one who had not carefully 
considered the subject, as if this question were 
primarily one of expense, and it would be so, if 
all the church weddings were on the elaborate 
scale with which dwellers in large cities are 
now familiar. 

But as it is entirely possible to be married 
in church in an extremely quiet and unosten- 
tatious way, in the presence of half a dozen 
witnesses only, and as home weddings are 
sometimes magnificent affairs, it is evident 
that expense is not the primary condition in 
this matter. 

The question of where a wedding ceremony 
shall take place is largely a matter of indi- 
vidual feeling and sentiment. 


= 


Every one desires to defer to the wishes of 


the bride on the most important day of her 
life, and,as she will 
the occasion, it is 
arrange all the details of the great event in 
accordance with her own tastes and feelings. 
As she is the person principally concerned in 
the drama which is to be enacted, no one will 
think her selfish if she does so. 

It may be held that the bridegroom should 
take an equal interest in the ceremony, but he 
usually does not, and, as we all know, little 
attention is ordinarily paid to him. It would 
take too long to analyze the reasons of this 
different attitude of public sentiment toward 


fitting that she should 


the bride and the groom, which we must 
accept since it exists. 
A bride who is wise and kind will not in 


this or in any similar matter, go counter to 
the wishes of her future husband where he 
has decided views and finds it hard to relin- 
quish them. 

According to the belief of some religious 
denominations a peculiar sacredness attaches 
to a church edifice. Thus Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians hold that after a building 
has once been formally consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God—which cannot occur until it is 
free from debt—it is essentially holy, and dif- 
ferent from all secular buildings. 

A young girl who was about to be married, 
was urged by a Ritualist friend to have her 
marriage solemnized in church. .She was on 
the point of yielding tothe representations of 


the latter, when athird young girl said, * You 
speak of sacred places. Is there any place 
more sacred to you than your home?’ The 


bride was so much impressed with the truth 
of this remark that she decided to be married 
in her father's house. 

When a young lady does not consider it as 
a religious duty to be married in one place 
rather than another, she will, ifshe be a person 
of sentiment, consider the influences, both 
solemn and joyful, to which she and her 
friends will be subject in church and at home. 

The wedding ceremony is a peculiar ‘one 
in that it involves such a variety of emotions 
in the hearts, not only of the bride and groom, 
but of the whole bridal party. A wedding is 
a gay and joyful event, for it is the beginning 
of a new life. But as it is, therefore, the end- 
ing of the old life and change from old to 
new conditions, it is an occasion from which 
sadness and solemnity are never absent. 

A bride will wish to have her wedding a 
bright and happy affair, but she will wish it to 
be impressive also to othersas well as to her- 
self. Therefore, she will weigh the matter 
carefully in her mind before she decides 
between a church wedding and a ceremony 
erformed within the walls of her own 
aon She will remember that the former 
has usually one great advantage. The grand 
tones of the organ bursting out in a wedding- 
march, seems to give a special blessing to the 
oceasion. To those who love music it is an 
indispensable adjunct of all high festivals. A 
quartette, or chorus of voices, is sometimes 
employed at a house wedding, and the effect 
of this arrangement is often very good. 

The marriage service is addressed to the 
eye, however, quite as much as to the ear, and 
the bride will naturally desire that the scene 
shall present a beautiful and impressive pict- 
ure to the eyes of her friends. It is very cer- 
tain that a house wedding has an individuality 
and acharm about it which we seldom find 
inside of a church edifice. Church weddings 
much 


are very like one another, because 
churches are very much alike, and because 
their interiors can not be as easily modified 


and changed as those of dwelling houses. Of 
course much depends upon the church and 
upon the house. Ascension Church in New 
York, for instance, with its wonderfully beau- 
tiful painting rising to the ceiling behind the 
high altar, lends itself admirably to the decora- 
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be the “white star” of 
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tive effects, especially where 
palms soften the view and 
cel steps. 


a wealth of tal 
decorate the chan- 
A wedding party standing against 
this background presents a beautiful picture. 

A bride will naturally pay attention to 
questions of expediency and convenience. 

If she lives in an apartment or in a small 
house, and if she has a large number of 
friends whose presence at the wedding cere- 
mony she desires, she will probably prefer to 
be married in church. 

But—and here we return again to the ques- 
tion of individual feeling, which is deeply 
interwoven -with our whole subject—some 
brides object so strongly to the publicity of a 
church wedding that they can An consent to 
being made a target for the eyes of all men 
strangers as well as acquaintances—even for 
the sake of gathering around them the full 
number of their friends and well-wishers. 

In a city a bride is often stared at as she 
drives through the streets or alights at the 
church door, ina manner that is unpleasant 
to her feelings. She is sometimes jostled in 
thechurch porch, or commented upon by rude 
urchins or street idlers in a 


way which jars 
upon her highly wrought nerves. A young 
woman who is a belle and a beauty, and 


about whom publie interest is much aroused, 
often objects, therefore, to “making a spec- 
tacle out of herself,’ as she calls it. Many 
modest and charming girls, however, are mar- 
ried in church, as I need scarcely say. 

Some persons consider that a home wedding 
isa more trying ordeal than one in church. 
They say that in a drawing-room the bride 
stands so much nearer to the rest of the com- 
pany that she is obliged to pass so ‘close 
to them—as she runs the gauntlet of the 
assembled guests—that she feels much more 
embarrassment than she would in a church 
where the broad aisle separates her from her 
guests asshe passes up it, and where none but 
the bridal party can be near her as she stands 
at thealtar. 

We must remember that the separation 
which a church wedding effects between the 
bride and her friends, has its disadvantages 
as well asits advantages. 

The solemnity of feeling which almost every 
one feels in a church, erects a barrier between 
the bride and her friends, and although this 
may save her from some embarrassment, it 
also deprives her of the privilege of receiving 
the expression of the sympathy of her friends 
when her emotion and theirs is at its height. 

Why should we not give way to simple, nat- 
ural feeling? Why should we not rejoice in shar- 
ing it with our friends instead of keeping them 
at arms length? The English custom of 
repairing tothe vestry-room and there having 
the registry 4ggened by the bridal party and 
witnesses, is Tess cold and formal than the 
method which usually prevailsin this country. 

It must be said that church weddings are 
now very much in fashion, largely, I think, 
because they give an opportunity for display. 
If a bride wishes to have a bridal procession 
with anumber of bridemaids; if the wedding 
is to be ashowy and expensive affair, a church 
will probably be selected as the scene of the 
ceremony, because there is more room for 
display and a larger audience can be aceomo- 
dated. Where an intended bride deserts her 
own church because it is “ stuffy ’’ or “ unfash- 
ionable,”’ and selects instead some more fash- 
ionable place of worship, does she not show 
herself wanting in true feeling on the day when 
a display of worldliness seems most incon- 
gruous and unfitting? 


One advantage of a large wedding over a 
small one, and therefore, in most cases, of a 
church wedding, is that the bride is likely to 
receive a greater number of presents. While 
it is not necessary for all who are invited to a 
church wedding to send wedding gifts, many 
prefer to do so, and the invitation serves asa 


reminder to many who else 
bring their friendly offerings. 

A marriage, however, to be atrue 
marriage—one of mutual affection and respect, 
should not be arranged with a view to fashion 
nor yet to worldly gain, in the matter of pres- 
ents or in any other matter. Let every 


uld 


forget to 


W hic h is 


intending bride look into her own heart and 
arrange this beautiful festival of her life ina 
way that will giveto herself and others, the 


greatest peace and happiness, not only at the 
moment, but asa bright and cheering memory 
throughout life. 


ONE SAMPLE 
Packer’s “T’ar Soap 


(Half-cake Sent on receipt of 10c. in stamps.) 


Used for nursery, toilet and bath purposes, or in treat- 
ment of skin and scalp troubles; will convince YOU 
of its grateful cleansing, soothing and curative qualities. 


For Baby’s Bath. 


Christine Terhune Herrick (Cradle 
p. 43) says: “For baby’s bath, Packer's Tar Soap is 
preferable to all others. In removing seurf or dandruff 
from the baby's head, in relieving the itching and irri- 
tation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


Large Cakes, 25 Cents. All Druggists, 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York, 


© test the value of advertising 
in * Tue Laores’ Home Jour- 
NAL we make the following offer 
for a short time: On receipt of 
85 and a sample of hair, we will 
send, by registered mail, a beauti 
ful, natural curly, fluffy BANG of 
the latest style, and a 22-inch all 
long hair SWITCH, made of the 
finest quality French hair, (ordi- 
nary colors only, from light-brown 
to black). Gray, Drab and Blonde 
shades cost more. New Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free. Goods sent 
by mail everywhere. 


Ss. C. BECK, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


HAIR GOODS, 





and Nursery, 





| 36 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 























MY TENDER CONSCIENCE 
By HARRY ROMAINE 


I have a tender conscience, 

That measures five feet three, 

Whose slight reproof is worth whole tomes 
Of c id divinity. 


Who leads me by “a still small voice,” 
And, with a loving glance, 

Reminds me while the lamp holds out, 
This sinner has a chance. 


Whose form is ever by my side, 

And at the door of sin 

Thrusts out a white and rounded arm, 
And bars the way within. 


No man can ever go astray, 

Who pauses to reflect 

That he must meet those modest eyes, 
And keep his self-respect. 


So with a firm, unshaken front, 
I bid old Satan flee: 

For I’ve a tender conscience, 
That measures five feet three. 
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*VI—WOMEN AS TYPE-SETTERS 


By CuHarves J. DuMAR 









[President of Typographical Union, No. 6, of New York | 


woman’s usefulness 
and adaptability in 
the business’ and in- 
, dustrial world has 
immeasurably 
widened in the last 
two decades is a 
source of favorable 
comment, not 
merely. among stu- 
den tse sociology, 
but among many 
who formerly re- 
garded with apprehension theadvent of female 
labor into domains hitherto regarded as the 
heritage of the male sex. The apprehension 
yas well grounded. Women could support 
themselves on less money than men, and the 
natural consequence was that lower wages 
were offered to and accepted by them in nearly 
all the lighter mechanical trades in which 
they were brought into competition with men. 

To labor organizations is due credit of Open- 
ing the eyes of women wage-workers to the 
injustice that shrewd employers subjected 
them to in this respect. The fact that a wo- 
man’s expenses are less than a man’s, by no 
means lessens the vaiue of her labor. In the 
famous strike of telegraph operators in New 
York in 1883, the abstract justice of the strik- 
ers’ demand for equal pay for equal work by 
both sexes, was admitted by all unprejudiced 
persons. 

Among those most forcibly struck by this 
demand were the followers of what is perhaps 
the most powerfully organized craft in America 
—the printers. As far back as_ the oldest 
“typo” in New York can remember, women 
have been employed here and there to 
set type, but invariably, until within a com- 

aratively recent date, their compensation has 
oon less than that received by their natural 
protectors. It is true that some time in the 
early ’70's a Woman’s Typographical Union 
was organized in New York, but though I am 
not aware of what its objects were, they cer- 
tainly did not include the maintenance of a 
scale of wages equal to that of their male col- 
leagues, else why the need of a “ woman's” 
union? This organization lived but a short 
while. It has been difficult to obtain statistics 
on the subject—even the New York State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics having failed to 
make a satisfactory report; but the number of 
printers (not including pressmen) in New 
York city has been computed to be about 
fifty-five hundred, of whom three hundred are 
women. Among the five thousand members 
of the Typographical Union, there are nearly 
one hundred of the gentler sex. It is safe to 
suy that the same proportion will hold good 
all over the United States. To the person un- 
familiar with the printers’ craft who might 
spend an hour or two in a busy composing- 
room, it would seem that this proportion of 
female printers was unnaturally small, in view 
of their apparent fitness for the work and the 
absence of any restrictions. by the unions re- 
garding their employment. In connection 
with the latter observation, it may not be 
amiss to state that female union printers are 
sony enere treated with the utmost considera- 
tion by their brothercraftsmen. In morethan 
a scoreof local unions in this country, women 
fill positions of responsibility and honor, and 
at the last convention of the International 





* This series of papers ‘‘ Women’s Chances as Bread- 
winners,” was commenced in the January number with 
** How to Become a Trained Nurse,” and continued in 
the February number with ‘‘ Women as Stenographers,” 
in March with “Women as Dressmakers,” in April 
with seep eetping for Women,” both from a woman's 
standpoint, as well as from a man’s view ; and in May 
with “Women as Doctors,” also from both a woman's 
and a man’s view. The back numbers can be obtained 
oo y in th i ill id 

re rs in the series will consider—“‘ Women 
as Telegraphers,” “Women Behind the Counter,” 
“Women as Journalists,” “Women on the Stage,” 
“Women as Artists,” “Women as Teachers,” Women 
=. a Decorators,” “Women as Illustrators, 


HAT the sphere of 
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Typographical Union, at Atlanta, 
there were two female delegates. To be adele 
gate to an international convention is consid 
ered by many printers as distinctive of the 
highest honor. 

I have referred to the 
women for the work. 


Georgia, 


Have they no real fit- 
Why are not more of them employed 
at a pursuit for which they seem to be as well 
qualified as for manipulating the key of a 
telegraph instrument, or operating a type- 
writing machine, or keeping books by double- 
entry, orany other of the multifarious employ- 
ments in which their capability has received 
substantial recognition ? 

I shall not attempt to answer the question 
in detail, 
opportunity. On different occasions schools 
of instruction in typography have been started 
in this city and elsewhere, and female pupils 
were preferred; but the schools were event- 
ually abandoned, and who ever heard of their 
graduates? It surely is not because of the op- 
position of the trades-unions, as [ have al- 
ready shown. 

What, then, is the reason? It is because a 
printer, to secure lucrative and steady em- 
ployment, must be more than a mere type- 
setter. And the ability to set type merely, is 
the sum total of the qualifications as printers 
possessed by the majority of the women at 
present employed in the “tart preservative of 
all arts.” When women essay to learn the 
trade they begin at the middle round of the 
ladder, instead of atthe bottom, and they get 
no further. Note the difference: When a 
boy gets a situation in a printing-office he 
must sweep the floor, run errands, be cuffed 
occasionally, deluged with profanity daily, and 
finally, when he rises to the dignity of a 
“cub,” or regular apprentice, he is made to 
feel that life is not worth living unless he sets 
a “clean proof,’ keeps his “ frame’ and 
“cases”? in a neat and workmanlike condi- 
tion, and evinces a desire to learn all there is 
to be known about the craft that had for its 
disciples, Gutenberg, Caxton, Diirer, Frank- 
lin and Greely. On the contrary, few females 
enter a printing-office to learn the business 
until after they have got into long skirts, and 
have acquired all the ideas of young ladyhood. 
They have to do no coarse work, but perhaps 
are required to ‘hold copy” for a proof-reader 
awhile to familiarize themselves with manu- 
script; then they are taught the location of 
the letters in the ‘‘ case,” and forthwith be 
come compositors. Their shortcomings as 
apprentices are glossed over, and an occasional! 
mild reproof is all they receive for doing what 
a “cub” would be roundly seolded for. The 
scolding to the boy is invariably productive of 
better work, but to a “lady compositor’ it 
would mean a shock to her feelings and a con- 
sequent flood of tears. 

Most women regard the business as but a 
makeshift until matrimony shall take them 
from it (and who shall blame them ?), and 
have nodesire to excel atit. Few of them re- 
mainat the business long enough to acquire 
more than a superficial knowledge of it, but 
there is plenty of evidence that, with a deter- 
mination to become proficient, and under 
proper instruction, women may Secome as 
good printers as the most exacting foreman or 
proprietor could desire. 

Type-setters are for the most part employed 
by the piece. Other work in the composing- 
room, such as reading proof, “making up,” 
etc., is done at stated weekly salaries. Printers 
thus employed receive higher wages, as a rule, 
than can be earned at the case, their pay in 
this city ranging from eighteen dollars per 
week, for day work, up to twenty-seven dollars 
for night work. 

Very few women are employed as_proof- 
readers, and fewer still—if, indeed, there be 
any—are called upon to “make up,” or do 
any other kind of printer's work requiring 
the exercise of ordinary masculine physical 
strength. 

The earnings of female compositors equal 
those of their male co-workers, where equal 
rates are paid, as in union offices. On a 
Brooklyn newspaper employing sixty com- 
positors, half of whom are women, the wages 
average from eighteen to twenty-five dollars 
per week. The most efficient women com- 
positors are members of the Union, and con- 
sequently earn the best wages. The earnings 
of non-union female compositors in New 
York city and vicinity, are from seven dollars 
to twelve dollars per week, according to their 
ability and the class of work they are em- 
ployed on. 

When a woman applies for admission to the 
Union, she is required to furnish the same 
proofs of competency exacted from a man. 
After she has been admitted, she has the same 
opportunities of procuring employment, if 
she avails herself of them. Only afew women 
have the courage to do this. Onecan imagine 
the sensation that would be caused to havea 
dozen women stroll into the composing-room 
of a newspaper, and without removing their 
hats or wraps, lounge around until “ regulars ”’ 
ask them to goto work. This is what male 
compositors out of regular employment, and 
substitutes, have to do. Women printers 
usually obtain situations by answering adver- 
tisements or through the assistance of friends. 
Perhaps twenty-five have pleasant, lucrative 
employment on daily newspapers in New 
York as “distributors ’’—that is, they are em- 
ployed during the day, at the same rate paid 
for night work, to distribute type for composi- 
tors who thus prefer to reduce their working 
hours. The “lady distributor” is compara- 
tively a recent innovation, but all agree that 
she is a most agreeable one. Her earnings de- 

end upon the amount of work she receives, 
but will average about fifty cents for every 
houremployed. I have known some women 
to thus earn twenty dollars per week, from 
about 10 A. M. until5 P. M. These positions, 
however, are in the main greatly prized and 
eagerly sought after by women. While there 
is no reason why men should not perform this 
work under the same circumstances, it has by 
tacit consent become the undisputed privilege 
of women. 
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“apparent fitness”’ of 


It certainly is not because of lack of 
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HINTS ON HOUSE-BUILDING 


By WiLuiam H. RIpELNG 





for me to 
confess at 
once that 
all I have 
to offer is a 
few words 
of advice to 
the inexperienced, which, in the case of those 
who have become addicted to the house-build- 
ing “habit” (so it may be described, for it 
has chains which hold the victim down) will 
surely be superfluous, though even they may 
find in what I have to say a reinforced truth. 
It is a “ habit,” this of house-building, for, by 
common testimony, anyone who builds once, 
however disappointing that experience may 
be, will certainly build again. Yes, even 
twice or thrice, protest though he may, in the 
face of the innumerable exasperations of his 
first experience, that he will Renestesth shun 
forever the sharpers and cheats among whom 
he persuades himself he has fallen. Tell an 
architect, or that arch-enemy, the contractor, 
that you will never repeat a mistake, the na- 
ture of which you have learned too late—that 
mistake to which both have been privy—and 
they will take it with an unfeeling lack of 
seriousness. As you forswear, so a child for- 
swears its amusements, so resolves written in 
sand are washed out by the next tide. Truth 
to tell, Egotism finds a pleasant exercise in 
house-building, and Egotism endures much 
for itself. However, I am not writing an 
essay on the subject, but only offering, as 1 
have said, a few words of advice to those who 
are thinking of building for the first time. 

First, then, as to the architect and con- 
tractor. Beware of those ‘ ready-made” plans 
which are so familiar on the news-stands, and 
which convey the impression that a dignified 
colonial mansion of eleven or twelve rooms, 
or a many-gabled ‘Queen Anne villa” can be 
erected in a first-class manner for thirty-five 
hundred or four thousand dollars. That is 
invariably a delusion and asnare. A shell of 
the poorest material may be erected to resem- 
ble the exterior, but if such a plan were car- 
ried out in a fairly substantial, though not ex- 
trayagant manner, it would cost, at least, fifty- 
five hundred or six thousand dollars. 

A few years ago an architectural journal 
offered several prizes for designs of cottages 
suitable for persons of good taste and moder- 
ate means. The cost of the complete house 
was stipulated to be three thousand dollars. 


— 


Many charming designs were sent in and 
printed, and innumerable cases of house- 


building fever may be attributed to their ap- 
pearance. Who could look upon the daintily- 
penciled conceptions of “ window-seats,” 
“ingle-nooks” and ‘ cosy-corners"’ without 
wanting to have such a jewel-box for them- 
selves? Here were quaint little leaded win- 
dows, tiled fire-places, fluted and wreathed 
after the colonial fashion; easy, unfatiguing 
stairs, with aseat midway in the flight. What 
refinement! What comfort! What visions 
of solace and repose! What independence 
and luxury after the airless confinement of 
the boarding-house, or the narrow, honeycomb 
cells of the city flat! And all this for three 
thousand dollars! Though the architects 
were allowed to do their own figuring on the 
cost, there was hardly one design the accom- 
panying estimate for which did not exceed the 
stipulated limit, and the first prize was awarded 
for a cottage estimated to cost thirty-three 
hundred dollars. I believe that the house 
was actually built for this sum, but it must be 
remembered that it was very small, the rooms 
averaging less then twelve feet by twelve. 
Moreover, there was no leaded glass in it; no 
wainscoting, except in the bath-room; no 
luxury of any kind. Should the reader ask 
if it was ‘all complete” for that amount, the 
architect and builder would say ** Yes”; but I, 
understanding the term in a different sense 
from them, would say, ‘No.’ According to 
their ideas, a complete house does not include 
gas-fixtures or paper-hangings. The cost of 
these has to be added to the contract price, 
and such necessaries as window-shades, win- 
dow-screens, weather-strips, and double win- 
dows for winter, are also classed as ‘* extras.” 
Very often the grading of the lot is unprovided 
for in the contract, and that is an item more 
or less serious, according to the surroundings 
of your land. 

Confiding and gentle reader, do not let your 
simplicity be imposed upon, but take the 
word of one who has learned from a sad ex- 
perience, that a tasteful ten-roomed house 
cannot be completed for less than six or seven 
thousand dollars, exclusive of the land. . 

If you are prepared to spend this sum, you 
will still have to guard against luxuries, such 
as plate-glass windows, hard-wood wainscot- 
ing, and many decorative features with which 
your architect will tempt vou. They are in- 
cluded gratuitously in sketches of interiors, 
but not in any other way. And you will still 
have to possess your soul in patience, and be 
prepared to wait for your house a month or 
two beyond the time assigned in your con- 
tract, for, whether they are honest and compe- 
tent or not, all contractors seem to have an 
indwelling demon of delay, which casts out 
conscience. 

T have not sufficient space at my disposal to 


follow the reader through the various stages | 


T is only fair 





by which he will see a house grow out of a 
vacant lot, and the spirit of home enshrined 
in a temple of his own construction. All I 
can do is to see him fairly started; and yet, 
little as this may be, if he is fairly 
started he will escape much of 
the vexation which befalls those 
who lay their foundations on 
misconceptions. I have already 
warned him against under-esti- 
mates. The next thing is to 
advise him against beginning to 
build until he has mastered every 
detail of the plans. It will be 
well for him to spend many 
heurs poring over them, and to 
picture in his mind’s eye the 
position of every door, window 
and closet. He should see that 
the registers, or radiators, are in the places 
best adapted for them; that the gas-pipes 
are at proper height from the floor, and 
that the windows are advantageously ar- 
ranged. If the house is a small one, he 
may even have to see that the proportions 
of the chambers will allow space for bed- 
steads, These are matters which the archi- 
tect might be expected to look-out for, but 
in pursuing a beautiful idea, the architect, 
if he is of the artistic temperament, fre- 
quently loses sight of such practical details. 
Especially should the prospective builder 
study the plans for chimneys and flues, re- 
membering that smoke will not turn a corner. 
The most delightful feature of a house may be 
its open fireplaces, but through defective con- 
struction they may be changed into the great- 
est nuisances. Errors in the construction of 
the flues are frequent, though a little fore- 
thought would avert them. At every point 
the scrutiny of the owner is necessary. 

Almost too much is expected from the 
architect. Generally, he is not only the de- 
signer of the house, but the superintendent of 
the building. In order to be successful in the 
former capacity he must be an artist, while to 
be successful in the latter he should be a prac- 
tical mechanic, with the power of controlling 
the contractor and the workmen. The com- 
bination is not often found in one man. The 
artistic instinct shrinks from the tedium of 
practicability ; its devotion is to the flower, not 
to the slow and patient work of the gardener 
who nurses the plant. Hence it is that your 
architect who delights you by the refinement 
of his ideas, by the tastefulness of his pre- 
liminary sketches of side-boards, mantels, 
settles and china-closets, proves an indifferent 
superintendent when the building is actually 
begun, and yields too easily to the bluster of 
the contractor, letting errors and deficiencies 
pass unrectified, simply because his sensitive 
nature cannot endure the friction of a contest. 
The architect whe on the contrary has the 
power of stubborn command, and is equal to 
the least civil contractor; who will give oath 
for oath, and stand with the plans and speci- 
fications in his hands compelling fulfillment, 
seldom originates beautiful houses, capable as 
he may be in carrying out the plans of others. 
The combination is so rare, in fact, that the 
owner who chooses the plans of the former 
class of architect, as he certainly ought to do, 
must make up his mind to superintend the 
construction himself, not dispensing with the 
architect altogether, but, standing at his 
elbow, give him courage and support. 

As to contractors, I pray that the reader may 
be fortunate in his choice, for if he is not, un- 
speakable and prolonged misery await him, 
There is a large class of contraetors who are 
always ready to bid on specifications, and 
whose estimates are generally very low. They 
have no seizable property, and are always in 
want of money. Frequently they fail, or dis- 
appear, before the house is complete, leaving 
mechanics’ liens on the building, for which 
the owner, no matter how much he may have 
paid, is liable. 

The best way to checkmate them is to in- 
sist on keeping in reserve a certain portion of 
the money due; as, for instance, by making a 
first payment of one thousand dollars when 
work to the value of two thousand has been 
done, and always, up to the completion of the 
house, having arrears for an equal amount to 
cover the contingency of mechanics’ liens and 
the possibility of the abandonment of the 
work of the man who has undertaken it. 

The disparity in the amounts of the several 
estimates submitted, are surprising; there 
may be a difference of twenty-five or thirty 
per cent between the highest and the lowest. 
The lowest bid asually comes from an_ irre- 
sponsible man, who ought to be shunned. It 
is wiser to accept the larger bid if it is made 
by a man of known integrity and responsi- 
bility, who has a permanent staff of mechanics 
instead of the tramps who are picked up 
for the job of the smaller contractor. 





The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” are tough against 
heat; they do not break, ex- 
cept from accident. 

They are also clear, trans- 
parent, not misty or milky; they 
fit and stand upright; shape 
and proportions are right to 
direct the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 


tinually. 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“HATS WHAT I’M A SPINSTER FOR.” 








RESCUE, a defense, any- 
thing like this is a most 
useful element in the 
resources of fiction; 
and the reason why is, 
that itis one of the most 
powerfully operating 
circumstances in the 
drawing of any two 
human natures and 
lives together, in love 

To owe something of the life, 





or friendship. 
to have been a protection or a saving to it, 
this, on either part, is a magnetism developed 
by the act and service in its two quick, mutually 


urgent, relativities. The power and bestowal ; 
the grateful, glad reception, these are positive 
and negative to each other at once. 

It was with a new personal consciousness 
and recognition that Dr. Harriman and Rill 
walked back together into the beautiful seclu- 
sion of the pines, and seated themselves under 
the grand old far-spreading oak. It was a 
new vitalizing point in their acquaintance 
with each other, from which might spring and 
unfold for them a quite new course of senti- 
ment and event. Rill was feeling this, in an 
unwonted, restful confidence 
and a happy admiration that it 
was satisfying to her nature to 
be able to render, for full cause, 
to her companion. Without 
analysis or question she could, 
just now, be glad to think so 
honoringly of Dr. Harriman, 
8U peacefully of herself as in a 
sure, brave, generous care, Dr. 
Harriman was considering the 
new position, not without a 
pure, manly pleasure, but as 
vantage and opportunity also, 
which he was not quite de- 
termined how far to use. He 
was finding himself to be just 
a little too much, perhaps, in 
earnest. He had not meant to 
be in earnest quite so soon. 
With the two, therefore, there 
was this present difference: the 
one was moved, surprised with 
a strange experience, .off her 
guard; the other was moved 
also, but coolly critical of his 
emotions, and carefully self- 
possessed, , 

‘* How came you to be here?” 
Rill asked, in her direct fashion, 
as she regained breath and 
quietness, and, with the impulse 
to say something, shrank 
somehow from words of thanks. 
She did not keep back tones, 
however; they were in her 
question, they thrilled it with 
the quick, warm acknowledg- 
ment of what it had been to 
her that he was here. 

‘As you came to be, I think, 
Miss Rill. It was still and 
sweet down here, and I was 
drawn.”’ 

“T was driven,” said Rill, 
concisely. 

“Between two forces one 
annot always distinguish 
which chiefly, or most directly, 
moves,” said Dr. Harriman. 
“ But it is a human instinct to 
invade a peace or pleasantness., 
I wonder why we can hardly 
ever make ourselves one with 
it. Our restlessness breaks up the very calm 
that it wanted. We can not get into a solitude 
after all.” 

“One human being is a population any- 
where,” assented Rill Raye. “ He can’t leave 
his world behind him. Perhaps al! we can do 
is to get now and then into a place where 
other people’s worlds won’t crowd ours. And 
yet, it seems as if in some places our own 
might stop crowding. I suppose that is the 
real why of the instinct.” 

“We make pictures, and try to get into 
them,” said Dr. Harriman. “That is human 
life.” 

Rill said nothing. 

“When I was a boy,” Dr. Harriman began 
again, ‘‘I cried uproariously one day till I half 
distracted my mother, like Whimpy in the 
song, because I couldn’t get intoa picture. ‘I 
will be a boy in a picture!’ I declared. My 
mother said quietly, ‘ You are a boy in a piet- 
ure;’ and she brought a looking-glass and 
held it up before me. She did not even ask 
me if I liked the boy in the picture. She 
knew where to stop, if I didn’t.” 

“What did you do?” asked Rill. 

“T kicked the looking-glass, but I never 
kicked that boy out of it. I’ve remembered 
him ever since; and it has kept me from some 
impetuous unreasonableness, I think. I may 
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see the pictures and 
want to be in them; 
but do not kick nor 
scream, and I try not 
tobeinahurry. I shall — 
get there sometime, maybe; I mean to; but 
meanwhile, it’s a shifting world, Miss Raye; 
there are dissolving views!” 

Rill’s eyes looked intelligent; there was a 
little mischief in them. 

“Meanwhile, one practices tableaux, per- 
haps?” she said. 

** Possibly; one may posture a little; it is 
instructive. Butdon’t you see how fictitious 
all that is? One waits for the reality.” 

7 iy 

“ What was that little hard breath for, Miss 
Raye?” 

“For the Lady of Shalott. Her mirror 
cracked from side to side, you know; and all 
because Sir Launcelot rode by—in a picture.” 

“Could Sir Launcelot help that, when he 
was on his way to Camelot?” 

‘Maybe not. Camelot was to blame, I sup- 
pose. It was Camelot she was forbidden, 
There are a great many Camelots,”’ said the 
young girl, gravely. 

‘1 wish I could tell you—”’ began Dr. Harri- 
man, impulsively. He had risen and stood 
over her now, looking down at her with an 





She paused and looked back at_him. 


earnestness which perhaps it was as well she 
did not at the moment see. She was appar- 
ently intent upon a cluster of little wood blos- 
soms that grew in a tuft at her side. She 
passed her finger up their stems, that rose so 
daintily out from their rich, low leafage. 
There was a curious tenderness in her 
touch as it stroked the delicate petals upward. 
It was as if she felt with them somewhat of 
their lowly, hidden, unsought life. 

Dr. Harriman interrupted himself, noting 
the action which, perhaps, afforded him a 
timely relief from an imprudence he was 
nearly uttering. 

“You do not gather the flowers, Miss Rill?” 
he said, with an inflection as if he asked her 
why. 

“No. I haven’t that propensity. I think it 
is the same which makes men shoot birds. I 
like live flowers—growing. I don’t care for 
corpses of flowers.” Her eyes flashed upward 
at himas she spoke. It was one of her quaint, 
queer speeches which, nevertheless, she meant, 
while she smiled at her own queerness that 
often seemed to surprise herself when she had 
uttered it. 

There was something irresistiblein her; in 
her originality, her genuineness; the spark- 
ling up of the life in her, like the rush and 
shine of a clear water-spring. I[t was a nature 


to study with de- 
light. To have a 
claim to study it, 
to sympathize with 
it—this suddenly, 
and not for the first 
time, drew Dr. 
Harriman with a 
keen desire. He 
sat down again, a 
little way off op- 
posite her, upon an 
old fallen log. His 
feet rested in a bed 
of wintergreen. 
He pulled a stem 
of it, and rubbed 
the fragrant leaves 
in his fingers; his 
arms resting upon 
his knees as he bent 
forward, his head 
down a little ina 
pause of thought- 
fulness. 

“May I tell you 
something of my 
life?’”’ he asked Rill 
Raye. 

Rill Raye herself 
was being drawn; 
in spite of a strange feeling that it was not a true 
drawing, that it was only of the moment, she 
was yielding to a new sense of liking for this 
man, who was showing himself to her in new 
lights. She wasstirred; she was alittle fright- 
ened. What could he be going to say, and 
why did he want to say it? Did she really 
want to hear? She was notsure; yetshecould 
not speak the word to stop him. So, with her 
silence for assent, Dr. Harriman began and 
told her the things of which we already know. 
Of what the motive had been thus far in his 


life, and what it must be for awhile longer; of 


his duties, that he did not mean selfishly to 
set aside; of hopes that a man must have, 
which he had not been free to indulge. He 
acknowledged that with these hindrances, he 
had been wrong, perhaps, in things that she 
had noticed and had bravely charged him 
with. Hethanked her for her true speaking; 
it made an opportunity for him to speak 
frankly in return, and he wished very much 
that she should understand him. 

“T cannot bear,” he said, “that you should 
think me a mere flirt. That is such an 


niger nom 
na 


odious name for a 


man. It has init a 
woman’s foolish vanity, and a man’s culpable 


deceit. I am not a flirt, Miss Raye. I may 
have trifled, when trifling was all that was 
expected, or returned; one does feel the differ- 
ence, Miss Rill; but when I am in earnest, it 
will be—if I can make her listen—with a 
woman who will not flirt.” 

I do not think Dr. Harriman deliberately 
borrowed his phrase from Putnam King. It 
had struck him at the time, and it came to him 
now as the natural word for his own meaning. 
We say a good many things so, perhaps even 
without recollecting; there is a good deal of 
verbal plagiarism; indeed, it makes language ; 
out of it proverbs grow; we do not know 
where they first came from. But Dr. Harri- 
man colored a little, remembering, as the 
words came to his lips, how they had been 
said to him. 

Rill Raye had lifted up her head and was 
looking at him with full, clear eyes. They 
were eyes that saw beyond the surface, as they 
were themselves not surface eyes, but took their 
color and their gleam from depth. Her look 
was of a listening that sounded down beneath 
his word. It found something there which he 
had not meant to express-—to the ear, at any 
rate. It was notof the ear’s hearing. A color 
came into the fgirl’s_ face too; not} of embar- 


rassment,or shy feeling, or any timid conscious- 
ness such as he might have been pleased to 
see there, and half dismayed to have so 
soon evoked with but his half intent. It was 
a rising of some womanly resentment that 
waited, not quite certain of offense. 

‘I do not think you are quite frank with 
me, even yet, Dr. Harriman,” she said, with 
the directness that was ‘in her eyes. “I do 
not quite know why you say—why you need 
to say—these things to me at all.” 

A coquettish woman—leading him on—might 
have spoken these Very words; but not as Rill 
Raye spoke them. There was a demand in 
them; there wasa rebuke, if he deserved it. If 
he had known all that was moving her to say 
them, he might not have been disconcerted as 
he was. But how could he suspect that this 
Rill Raye, who had learned of things that 
made her look back with an honest self-scorn 
upon her own little sillinesses and mistakes of 
awhile ago, was not even sure that he did not 
mean what would include herself among such 
girls as had been willing to trifle and put 
themselves in the way of being trifled with— 
girls from whom he would never chouse the 
woman he should come to in manly earnest? 
How could he guess that through her mind 
was rushing at this instant the swift suspicion 
of his having heard the miserable word of gos- 
sip that had come round to her—that she 
might choose between two men, neither of 
whom had given her the least sign? ‘‘ Does he 
suppose I thought so—that perhaps I said so?” 
She was wondering with a pang of wrath and 
shame, kept down only by the strong deter- 
mination to make certain before she would 
give way toit. Why had he come near her 
at all with his friendliness, as he unquestion- 
ably had done lately more and more, if this 
were what he could think of her? 

He had treated her as if he had learned re- 
spect for her; as if he cared for her opinion. 
For this very reason, would he be so bitterly 
honest with her as this? Honest? No; he 
was not absolutely honest, as she said to him. 
Was he just kind enough to let her know, for 
her own sake, how he stood, while veiling his 
explanation with the pretence of seeking to 
make her understand what he had not in- 
tended elsewhere? 

She waited, to be sure of this; an instant 
more, and the startled flush would be ascorch 
of indignation. He had no right; she had 
done nothing to give him right or provoca- 
tion. She might scorn herself; but he need 

not scorn her. She looked at 


© him with that steady, searching 
' > demand in her face. 
* He lost his presence of mind 


before it; he was self-convicted 
of his own unworthy half-deal- 
ing. He spoke as a man who 
must say something, but who 
is not ready with the thing to 
say, and blurts forth that which 
he would not have said at all. 

‘Because, Miss Raye—be- 
cause—I wanted you to know 
my position. To understand— 
that there might be— other 
things—different things—that I 
could not say.” 

Then the eyes flashed, and the 
color deepened. She looked as 
she had looked that day when 
she had demanded and borne a 
pain that might buy back her 
dignity. 

“Since you thought it neces- 
sary—since you were under such 
a mistake, Dr. Harriman,” she 
said, slowly, “I am glad you 
did it. I am able to answer 
you. It was not necessary at 
all; and being unnecessary, it 


There she stopped. He had 
just done her a service; she 
would not tell him that he had 
offered her an impertinence. 
She must endure her obligation 
to him; she must thank him 
for that, at least. Her anger 
took a touch of gentler pain. 
She had begun really to like 
him—to be glad of his esteem. 

She had risen to her feet. 
This compelled him to rise also. 
She held out her hand to him, 
“Tl owe you for a great service,”’ 
she said. “I do not forget that. 
Perhaps you have heard the 
same meddling story that I 
have; ono you thought I 
believed it. I dare say you only 
meant to be kind, but you have 
been altogether mistaken, and 
you have offended me; if I were 
not offended, I should deserve 
it all. Good-bye!’’ She turned round, away 
from him, and walked down the little foot- 
track among the leaves. 

“Miss Raye! Where are you going? Do not 
leave me like this! Forgive me! I did not 
mean one word of what you think!” 

He followed her; she paused and looked 
back at him. 

‘Please, Dr. Harriman, let me go,” she 
said. “* We have been long enough away from 
the others. I wish you woul go back to 
them. I donot mean to; Iam tired; they 
will let me rest there at the farmhouse; then 
I shall go home. Perhaps you will find my 
aunt for me and tell her.” She gave him thus 
much of forgiveness—that he might do her 
this little service more. She walked on; it 
was impossible that he should persist, and dog 
her steps. He lifted his hat with some word 
of strong regret, and of “another time’’; 
then he took his way as she had bidden him, 
a man with a quite new experience in his life. 

How would she get home? He had not 
asked her this; in the face of her simple de- 
termination it had not occurred to him, an 
more than if she had been a creature with 
wings. It occurred to him now; but he dared 
not go back to her. He might—if he had not 
been a fool—have driven her home himself. 
His horse and pheton were at the farmhouse 
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One of those stupidities in life had hap 
pened by which the whole current of events 
had been changed, and to his bitter loss 


Could he ever, by any happier chance, retrieve 


it? Could he? He would He would not 
question, he would make chance ; he would 
edeem himself; he would marry Rill Raye 
yet 


No sooner had he 
and Rill, 
sure of it, 
tue nearest rest 


disappeared among the 

with had 
than she sat down again upon 
a stone at the wood- 
was in need of at least a moment 
ary repose, and the rted itself sud 
cle nly She was pale and exhausted, almost 
fuint, as the tension of her spirit relaxed. 
What she would have liked was a good cry; 
but she dared not take it here; and a cry can 
wait, though at some expense of nerve, A 
little way off, the dog still tugged at his strong 
fastening, and barked and growled. This did 
not help to calm her, though she knew he 
could not get away. Why did not the farm 
people hear him, and come? She began to 
pity the poor creature. Things were hard in 
this world for all sorts of struggling, halfway 
natures. 

An easy-rolling carriage came along over 


the turf and the pine needles of the roadway. 


Trees, furtive glances, 
ae ide 
iny prlcar ‘ 
ive She 


ner d iisst 


Mrs. Rextell’s pretty victoria, with herself 
and Mrs. Sholto for occupants Rill stood 
up as it approached Mrs. Rextell leaned 


forward to the coachman with a word, and 
the carriage stopped. 

“My dear! what is it?” 
“You are alone; 
thing happened?” 

“T have been frightened by the dog; Dr. 
Harriman came and helped me, and tied him 
to the tree. I am going to the farmhouse to 
tell them; then J shall go home.” 

* But how—excuse me?” 

“T don't know. Somebody will take me, I 
suppose.” And then—to the remaining ques 
tion in Mrs, Rextell’seyes—which took a shade 


asked the lady. 


you look pale; has any- 


of surprise—" Aunt Amelia will know. Dr. 
Harriman has gone to tell her,’ she said, 
simply. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Rextell, quickly, 


“you are not fit to stand to say another word, 
I will tell you what todo. Keep on tothe farm- 
house, and wait there; [am only going to the 
grounds for a few minutes, to speak to one or 
two people, and leave Mrs, Sholto. I will see 
Miss Bonable myself. Then I will come back 
for you, and we will drive home together. 
Shall we?” 

* You are very kind,” 
be glad.” 

Mrs. Rextell’s face lighted with approving 
satisfaction. The girl had not hesitated, 
** Drive on, Sandis,” she ordered, and nodded 
with a smile to Cyrilla, toleave whom at once 
was now the greater kindness. ‘ Look for 
Miss Bonable as you come up to the party, 
and bring me as near to her as you can,” she 
added to her servant. “I will relieve Dr. 
Harriman of the remainder of this business,” 
she thought to herself as she settled back 
against the cushions. 

The ladies overtook Dr. Harriman on the 
way, and passed him with a polite exchange of 
bows. 

Miss Bonable was quickly found, and Mrs, 
Rextell and her friend alighted. As they 
crossed the few steps from the roadway into 
the little glade between rocks and trees where 
the supper party still lingered, a new thought 
came to Mrs. Rextell. “Shall you have a 
spare seat?’’ she asked Mrs. Sholto. ‘* How is 
Col. Sholto coming?” 

“in the landau. O, yes; Jack will ride!” 

Dr. Harriman came up from a cross path 
in time to see Miss Bonable seated in the 
Rextell victoria, and turning out upon the 
drive. Mrs. Rextell met him. “I saw Miss 
Raye,” she told him, ‘“‘as I came in. I have 
sent’ Miss Bonable to her. What was the 
matter with the dog?” 

She spoke in very friendly fashion. Dr. 
Harriman answered her categorically. ‘* Thank 
you; that was the best thing,’ he said. 
“There was nothing really the matter; the 
dog was frolicsome and rude; he frightened a 
little girl; Miss Raye went to the rescue, and 
she had her hands full. It did become a little 
serious, at last; those Irish setters are uncer- 
tain, and the fellow had his temper up.” 

“ And you came along just in time?’’ the 
lady queried, pleasantly. If there were any 
meaning in her question it did not appear, 
either on her side, or in his reception of it. 

‘“*None too soon for Miss Raye’s strength, I 
think,” he answered; and lifting his hat 
toward his head with a deference, he replaced 
it, and moved from her as Mrs. Sholto rejoined 
her friend. 

There was a subdued gravity about the gen- 
tleman which impressed Mrs. Rextell. ‘‘ Some- 
thing has happened,” she said to herself, while 
she spoke a few quite other words to Mrs. 
Sholto. “I don’t believe he was frightened. 
I wonder if Rill Raye can have refused him!” 

The victoria came round to the farmhouse 
door, with Miss Bonable very upright in it, as 
if at once careful of undue freedom with a 
borrowed splendor, and none the less entirely 
equal to the occasion. 

Rill came out, surprised. 

“ Well, are you ready to go home?’’ Miss 
Bonable inquired, with a manner of course. 
Rill replied by entering the low vehicle. ‘“ All 
right,” said Miss Bonable to the inflexible 
Sandis, who sat like a statue, or a cataleptic. 
“I don't suppose he would turn round, if we 
were both to tumble out behind,” aunt 
Amelia remarked, in a tone withdrawn to the 
interior. This was a graciousness, as taking 
Rill into some sympathy and companionship. 
The girl had expected either silence or stern 
catechising. 

But aunt Amelia did not catechise. For 
one reason, Sandis was trained to hear with 


suid Rill. “I shall 
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the back of his ear Phi rolled 
through the deep, fragrant pinewood 
shadow, out upon the North Road, and round 
to Brook Lane and the cottage 

Miss Bonable told Sandis that she was very 
much obliged. She might as well have told 
the Sphinx. His impassive eyes were upon 
his horse’s ears, his profile was a fixed, stately 
line; he made mysterious, magnetic 
, Without sound or apparent motion, and 
the victoria rolled away 

Perhaps the vexation of her superfluous 
thanks was in the single sentence which she 
addressed to Riil as they went up stairs. 

You have a faculty for getting into scrapes ; 

and for everybody knowing it,” she said. “1 
wonder what will happen next! 


smoothly 


along 


some 


Siun 


But there was no scathe nor scorn in her 
tone Whatever her words were, this was 
gentleness for Miss Bonable. It had not been 
altogether a scrape, since Mrs. Rextell had 


lent her countenance—and her carriage—to 
the emergency. Miss Bonable might not sub- 
mit to hash parties, but she valued private and 
individual attentions. 

There was more than this in her forbear 
ance, however. She had not found it to be of 
much use to scold or accuse Cyrilla, and she 
had learned, through Miss Haven's sympa- 
thetic influence, some wiser reliefs. That lady 
not being at home just now, Miss Bonable 
called next day, on her way from the Point, 
to see cousin Sarah, She not only must speak 
to somebody herself, but she foresaw there 
would be “talk’’ about this matter, as about 
all matters, in Wewachet; and she had found 
out both the prairie strategy of setting a fire 
before a fire, and the best place to do it in, So 
she came into the southwest room with her 
little parcels of niceties from the grocer, and 
her purchases from Scrimple. She laid them 
down beside her on the sofa, and unrolled her 
little home packet, the story of the day before. 

“It wouldn't have happened to anybody 
but Rill Raye!” she ended, impatiently. 

“fT think’s likely’s not,’ returned Miss 
Crooke, calmly. “ The’ ain't many like Rill, 
Miss Bonable. I hope you're proud of her.” 

“IT know youstand her friend; and that’s 
why I speak about it. But I don’t see why 
she was down there, any way.”’ 

“T don’t see why you expect to see every- 
thing, specially things that ain’t there,’’ said 
Miss Crooke. Her sharp sententiousness was 
a comfortto Miss Bonable, whether meant to 
be or not. She went on with her grievance, 
perhaps to get more comfort, 

“ There'll be a buzzabout it. They'll say it 
was a contrivance to meet Dr. Harriman.” 

“ Or the dog,”’ put in Miss Sarah. 

Miss Bonable could not resist a smile. It 
was s pity she ever could. When she showed 
her beautiful, even teeth, set in their peculiar, 
delicate oval, and her eyes relaxed their search- 
ingness and let the light through them, she 
was for the momenta fair, sweet-faced woman 

the woman she had been before eye and lip 
grew hard. 

“She'll get talked of again, that's all; it’s 
her way, and her luck,” she said, 

“There's more’n one way of talkin’,” said 
Sarah Crooke, “andthe more’s really known 
about some folks, the better. But don’t you 
talk—don't you buzz, Amelia Bonable! I’m 
pleased you've come to me with it; but you 
just drop it right here, and leave it—will you?” 

Miss Amelia's eyes opened wide, ‘“ I—talk! 
about Cyrilla!”’ 

“Yes, you. You don't do it abroad; it’s 
new for you to come here; but you talk at 
home—to her- -and to yourself. That’s where 
it begins. That's what puts things in the air. 
If they’re in the closet, they’re out on the 
housetop. That's scripture, and its experi- 
ence. If you don't want athing to circulate, 
don’t turn it round in your own mind. — It’s 
like a tornado; if it once gets a’whirlin’, it'll 
start off. What worries and twists in a little 
back corner of your own thoughts, is down 
street making a dust before you know it. It's 
the rule of things. What you wouldn’t like 
other folks to mistrust, don’t you mistrust.” 

Miss Bonable went home with a fresh kink 
in her philosophy. 

Miss Haven came back, a few days later, 
from Newport, and cousin Sarah told her all 
about it. ‘I declare,” she said, ‘ that woman 
—Amelia Bonable—makes me feel feeble. I 
don't know what to say to her. She ain’t bad 
—nor bad-hearted; but she endures a lot of 
trouble beforehand. If folks will set on 
misery’s eggs, they neednt complain when 
something hatches!” 

Miss Haven laughed. The next day she be- 
gan her little rounds again in Wewachet. 
“There is always something to fetch and to 
sarry,”’ said the barefaced newsmonger. 

She made half-a-dozen calls; she wanted to 
know everything that had happened while 
she had been away. She gathered and dis- 
tributed ; she went armed and equipped from 
one house to the next; she became utterance 
and authority; she mixed herself with what 
she heard, and characterized it. The bended 
bow and the voice passed on, and it was gene- 
rous good-will that the message carried. 

All was of interest; all was discussed; from 
Edith Pinceley’s new gown, that she “ sus- 
pected was a - ag present—from Mrs. Sholto, 
perhaps ; Edith was a good deal there—” to the 
incidents and adventures at Shepaug; Connie 
Norris's sauciness, and George Craigan’s manly 
facing of it—‘It will do them both good,” 
Miss Haven said; ‘they will understand each 
other yet; thereis a fair making in both of 
them ”’—to Rill and the little farmhouse girl, 
the fright and the bravery, and Mrs. Rextell. 
Dr. Harriman was slipped back into a second 
place. “‘O, yes, he helped Rill tie up the dog,” 
was all he got of comment or applause. 

“Mrs. Rextell is growing very fond of Rill, 
I think, and she has an especially great respect 
for Miss Bonable. It is nice for them all. 
You are such very friendly people here, Mrs. 
Rospey,” said the dear Machiavel, in her last 
twilight call. 

“It’s you that have done it. It’s a neigh- 
borhood now—or the beginning of one; and 
it never was before youcame. You’ve spun 
us together, somehow.” 


Elizabeth Haven did not contradict iT 
knew it was true. * That’s what Im aspinster 
for,” she said, lightly, with the tears in her 
eyes; andin her heart she thanked the Lord. 

She had woven her sunshine in small 
threads; she was content to drop tiny, patient 
ce ws of Spee h: only once in u while upon 
came down here or there with 
some full blaze of a reserved knowledge, some 
shower of generous surprise, that made sud- 
denly a spring-day and a greenness of new 
blades where else might have been a lingering 
of frost and winter-kill. 

One autumn day 


ver, 
very 


occasion, she 


later on, she was sitting 
with Mrs. Rextell in her little conservatory 
parlor. A wide window looked into depths of 
firs and larches, up and down whuse branch- 
ing slopes ran pretty cedar birds. A_ glass 
door was open upon sheltered loveliness of 
ferns and roses, heliotropes and carnations, 
budding lilies. The air was full of delicate 
fragrances, with sunbeams filtering softly 
through. It was a fit place for two sweet, 
sunny-hearted women to sit and talk to- 
ether. 

Mrs. Sholto had just gone out. 

“Sheis lovely,” said Mrs. Rextell, coming 
back to her chair Miss Haven, after 
parting from her other visitor at the door, 
* Nobody half knew her before her second 
marriage. How should they, when hardly 
half of her had chance to be alive? How 
strange it is, this taking people for granted at 
their weak exceptions and passing disadvan- 
tages, and sending them on labeled with 
record of them! I do hate talk about one’s 
neighbors. And a little place like this is full 
of it.” 

* Not so full as it ought to be. People don't 
tell half the good news. If they only knew 
what they are doing with their shownig-up 
and stiymatizing the wrong, untrue thing; the 
thing, may be, a soul is going to the Lord 
with in sore trouble! It is making spectacle of 
mortal pain!” 

“It is worse; it is making the mortal pain. 
It is vivisection,” said Mrs. Rextell, indig- 
nantly, 

By unspoken suggestion, they went on from 
that—these two. so little lower than the 
angels—with tender mentions that were heal- 
ings, or inquiries that sought healings. Pres- 
ently, their speech turned upon Rill Raye and 
Miss Bonable. No; talk does not turn itself; 
Miss Haven turned it. 

‘** Miss Bonable is a person one can hardly 
ever accomplish an intention with,” said Mrs, 
Rextell. “Itisa pity; it is a hindrance to 
Miss Raye.” 

* Do vou think it is so hard?” 

“Yes, usually; if you do accomplish any- 
thing, it stands by itself. You cannot begin 
again where you left off.’ She was thinking 
of Shepaug, and of certain little failures after- 
ward to follow up her own advance there; 
failures due, really, to Miss Bonable’s stern de- 
termination not to seem to expect the ell from 
the inch. “She is exceedingly blunt,” said 
Mrs. Rextell. 

* Exceedingly,” said Miss Haven. ‘“ There- 
fore, one must not try to get round her blunt- 
ness with any ordinary—or extraordinary 
suavity. One must go very straight to the 
point, facing her own honesty.” 

“ Perhapsso; and very deep, too. She is 
not to be met on the surface. Maybe I should 
have said one cannot accomplish with her an 
at-tention. It is of no use to invite her, for 
instance.” 

‘*No; not as a matter of course. 
she will not go to hash parties.”’ 

Mrs. Rextell laughed merrily. ‘Is that 
what she calls my neighborhood entertain- 
ments? It’s capital! I never should have had 
the wit to think of it. I'm sure I never had 
the deliberate meaning in thething; but it is 
just what they are—and everybody's else—the 
big, general ones. I suppose it is a natural 
variation from ‘first chop!’ I never thought 
what that meant before!” 

There is an indescribable delicate touch that 
a high-bred person can give toa phrase of 
slang, just glancing at it with piquant quota- 
tion. The words fell from Mrs. Rextell’s lips 
with a grace of dainty strangeness. 

“T certainly do respect Miss Bonable,” she 
went on, brightly. ‘I always thought her 
really excellent, but with odd, rough ways 
that rather turn aside approach, you know. 
That is hard for her niece. Miss Raye is 
charming,—only, just a litthe—emphasized ? 
Some people seem to be printed in italics; I 
suppose they cannot help it; but one hardly 
prefers the type—for a young girl?” Mrs. 
textell spoke with gentle rising inflections, 
putting things with interrogation. 

** Maybe not, if the type be coarse, or an ex- 
aggeration. But a uniform, delicate script, 
only unusual for its clearness and grace, and 
the text something worthy a special setting?” 
Miss Haven replied with similar fine query. 

“That is what you think? Iam glad, and 
thank you. But—again—isn't there some 
misreading there—on both sides, perhaps? 
Don't they—rather—put each other in a bad 
light? I wish—it is because I feel, somehow, 
interested in both—I don’t know why ; I wish 
I could understand.” 

“TI think it would be good you should un- 
derstand,” said Miss Haven to that, with a 
sudden decision. ‘I will tell you the whole 
story.”’ And then the golden gossip took on 
her what only a golden gossip can, who dis- 


beside 


She says 


in love. In ten minutes more Mrs. Rextell 
knew, of this inner human history, what the 
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nothing of all this?’ 


she asked, as She je ined 

on the beautiful contrast. 
‘Nothing; further than that she ‘lost’ her 
mother when she was little, and that her 
father went away and never came back again, 


] 


long to Aunt Amelia 
And never did belong. There should not 
have been 


and so she came to be 


somuch hiding. At any rate, she 
is oldenough now to know more.” 

* But how could Miss Bonable ever tell 
her? How could she tell her enough for her 
really to understand? The two things that 
were the significance of it all—her father's 
fickleness and her mother’s shame—she could 


not tell her those! 


“IT don't know. Perhaps not all at once, or 


at the first. gut dittle by littl came nat- 
ural, as she would surely ask. Oh, there is 
always a way to tell the truth; orelse it takes 
a way to tell itself! That child has lived in 
the dark, Miss Haven.” 

“Itis a reason—I have felt so—why we 


should help her up into the light 


* But the man—the futher; why has he 


done nothing at his end ? Why has he been 
content?” Mrs. Rextell was warmly roused, 
Her beautiful eyes shone; her color was fer- 
vent; she leaned toward her friend, dropping 


her work, a confusion of soft brillianey, upon 
her lap. 

* T suppose he had little hope for the child 
of such mothering; except as hecould leave 
her, without interference, to the different one. 
l Suppose he was discouraved, disyusted, at 
first; then—away out there, and busy with a 
man’s work—he grew indifferent, and forgot 
almost. Men do; they are not like women. 
He never forgot his duty about her, it seems, 
however; he has sent money, year by year, to 
Miss Bonable.”’ 

** More than her mere support, J wonder?” 

“IT think so. Miss Bonable has 
‘done well enough’ out there. She has taken 
care of whatever came, so that it should be 
safe for Cyrilla by-and-by. It has not been 
used for her support.” 

“And Cyrilla has known nothing about 
that, either, I dare say.” 

“There was no need yet; Miss Bonable 
thought better not. She gives her every six 
months the rent of the little place at Maple- 
field, which Rill knows she That 
makes a fair allowance for her, and affords 
her the experience of taking care of money ; 
which Miss Bonable says a girl can learn as 
well with ten dollars as witha hundred. ‘If 
you can hem a towel, you can hem a sheet,’ 
she says.” , 

* But it won't be fair to her, very long. She 
ought to know what she can doin the world. 
And—why, it’s keeping her out of all her 
birthrights, Miss Haven! She has a right to 
her father; to herchild’s love and duty; she 
has a right to the debt of gratitude and honor 
she owes her aunt. It ought not to wo om SO! 

“TT have said all that to Miss Bonable, but 
she puts it off. ‘What would come of it? 
she asks. She could not send Rill over to 
that other end of the world; and she could 
not ask Rill's father tocome here. — I suppose 
those two have been separately and tacitly 
agreed that it was better to have the half cir- 
cumference of the earth between them,” 

“Is the other woman living?” 

“TI think Miss Bonable hardly knows. There 
was a name among the death notices in a 
paper once, that might have been the one she 
would have called herself by; but Miss Bon- 
able never learned anything more. Very pos- 
sibly it was only a coincidence. What in- 
clines me to think that Mr. Raye may have 
kept some trace of her, and know that she is 
still living, is the fact that he does not come 
back,.”’ 

“T see; but suppose Miss Bonable should 
die?” 

“She has previded that he shall know, in 
that case. ‘It will not be far—for him—then,’ 
she said.”’ 

“IT don't believe it is all the way round, 
with either of them, now,” said imaginative 
Mrs. Rextell. “There are straight lines that 
tie the ends of the widest ares.”’ 

‘Yes; there are other axes 
from pole to pole. Lives turn 
such.” 

“And Miss Bonable cannot be much above 
forty, now. A fresh, fair woman, too—when 
you look at her in the light that belongs to 
her. Well, one cannot meddle with that, even 
in wishing. But the other thing—that father 
and daughter should not know each other all 
these years; that they should be suddenly 
thrust together sometime, perhaps, not the 
least prepared what to make of each other; 
that he should be thinking of her with all the 
possibility in her of that other parentage, and 
losing sight of her as his own child; that 
while she is turning out—who knows how, 
with such repression—he should not know 
her real sweetness and strength and promise 
and, oh, her need! If somebody could only 
write to him and tell him that, Miss Haven!” 

“TI have written,” said Miss Haven, quietly. 

(To be continued). 


THE SPRING OF ETERNAL YOUTH. 


Carlsbad may be truly termed the Spring of 
Eternal Youth. For centuries the Sprudel 


Say S he 


OWS 


than the one 
upon many 





| Spring has given forth the waters which are 


ministering spirits knew, and took it into the | 


same pure keeping. When Miss Haven 
finished, she sat silent a moment, folding it 
away. ‘“ And that,” she said, presently, with 
a tender reverence in her voice, “is Ee 





had | 


monn with haavenia tncmes sani dain | drunk by the hundreds of thousands that flock 
cerns with heavenly reemasonry and speak there from all parts of the globe in search of 


health. If it is inconvenient for you to go to 
the Springs, make them come to you. In other 
words, you can carry the famous Sprudel 


| Spring around with you. Buy the imported 


“That is Miss Bonable,” replied Miss Haven, | 


to her pause. “She is stiff and gnarled, per- 
haps, but she is ig 





Carlsbad Sprudel Salt, which is obtained from 
the Sprudel Spring by evaporation. It is the 
best natural remedy for constipation, catarrh 


| of the stomach, dyspepsia and liver and kidney 


; | 
“She isa cedar of Lebanon,’ interrupted 


Mrs. Rextell. 

Miss Haven left that unafiswered. 

Mrs. Rextell came to the end of her dark- 
olive wool, and searched in her basket for 
some soft canary. ‘And the girl knows 


complaints. Be sure to buy the genuine im- 
ported article only, which must have the signa- 
ture of “Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole Agents, 
6 Barclay street, New York,” on every package. 
Mailed to any address, postpaid, upon receipt 
of one dollar. 
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HOW MUCH THEY ARE LIKE FLOWERS 


By Ella W beeler Wilcox 






most interesting study of 
woman is, | think, woman. 
Not because we like women 
better than we like 
men, but 
they are more diffi- 
cult to understand, 
and more diversitied 
in types. 

All men have cer- 
tain qualities in 
common—a certain 
aggressiveness in re 
gaurd to our sex; a 
certain egotism; a 
vein of worship, and 
a vein of disdain 
for women, running 
side by side in their 
mental make-up; a 
certain pride in their 
own superiority, and 
proud consciousness of their ability to have a 
good time without us, no matter how adorable 
they think us. 

There are as many kinds of women as there 
areof flowers and vegetables. But there area 
few distinet types of femininity that are easily 
classified, and interesting to watch. 

I never meet a woman that [ do not analyze 
her, to see in which department of my mental 
conservatory she belongs. It is usually a 
question easily decided in one interview 
often at one glance. Sometimes, however, it 
requires a more careful study and analysis. 


because 


4 ee is the “handsome” woman, for 

instance. Sheis usually large, and her 
features are regular and = strongly outlined, 
She may be pale or rosy, but if she has color, 
it does not suggest warmth. She may be 
blonde or brunette, gay or reserved, animated 
or reposeful, but I never think of any word 
but handsome for her. She is not pretty, 
lovely, beautiful, or charming to me. She is 
handsome. I leve to look at he | will go 
out of my way to see her, but Ido not want 
to touch her, and [T am not anxious to talk 
to her. She wins my admiration us does 
a fine picture, a house, a piano, or a statue. 
Men always turn to look at her, and are eager 
to be introduced. She is admired, flattered, 
sought: but seldom loved deeply. Her hus- 
band is very proud of her, but he is not her 
passionate lover. 

J place her with my camellias, dalilias, holy- 
hocks, fuchsias, and other scentless, but attract 
ive, flowers. 
tle ‘lovely’? woman is quite another 

type. She may be small or large, dis- 
tinctly beautiful, pretty, or merely interesting, 
butshe is always spoken of as “lovely.” She is 
seldom forceful in character or noticeably 
strong; but she possesses an individuality of her 
own and itisalways winning and never aggress- 
ive. Without any effort on her part, you 
always feel that she is unselfish, kind-hearted 
and pure-minded, She praises other women 
and enjoys others’ pleasures, and is thoughtful 
in small things. She is a great favorite with 
her own sex, and men give her an idolized 
sort of friendship, which is very apt to grow 
into affection if they are much in her society. 
She is inclined to treat men exactly as she 
treats women, because she is so sweet and 
pure-minded, and uneonscious of her own 
loveableness. She is seldom a belle, but she 
has always a host of loving friends and tender 
admirers, and her husband regards her as a 
sort of cross between an angel and a child, 
She brings out all that is best in him without 
attempting a reform. Women are seldom 
jealous of her, because her innate goodness is 
felt by one and all. 

I place this woman among my sweet lilies, 
thornless roses, and sprays of mignonette and 
heliotrope, and = surround her with rose- 
geraniums and evergreens; for no matter how 
old she may grow, she is always “‘ lovely !”’ 


rIXHEN, there is the “ kissable’? woman. 

Her size, age, tints, features, disposition, 
charaeter—one and all have seemingly noth- 
ing to do with her charm. All you are con- 
scious of in her presence is the desire to take 
herin yourarms and kiss her. She may be 
absolutely devoid of personal beauty, and not 
young, and yet nine men and a-half and 
seven women out of each ten, will want to 
kiss her if they are in her presence five min- 
utes. Sometimes she is good and kind and 
unselfish, and possessed of beauty; and then 
she is always breaking hearts without mean- 
ing to do so, and winning love she cannot 
return, and incurring criticism she does not 
deserve, She sees more beautiful women giv- 
ng more encouragement to men than she 
gives, and indulging in far more desperate 
flirtations without causing any such disaster 
as she causes by one kind, sweet smile; and 
she cannot understand it all, at least not until 
she has had all sorts of trouble out of it. 
But the fact is, that the men who are quite 
hardened to flirtations with the merely beau- 
tiful women, lose their heads in an insane 
desire to seize the kissable girl in their arms. 
Women who do not possess this charm, and 
who play a bold game of flirtation without 
incurring any such risks and dangers, find it 
Impossible to explain the effect of the kissable 
girl upon heradmirers. They think she must be 
a very deep and adroit siren at heart, while, in 
fact, she is often frankness personified. She is 
inclined to become somewhat selfish however, 
as time passes, in her love of admiration, and 
to take as hernatural right more love than 
belongs to her. But she is never malicious or 
Intentionally unkind. She feels sorry for her 
lovers after she has won them, and she never 
wounds another woman if she can help it with- 
outa too great sacrifice of the love and devotion 


which is her native element. She is full of 
love herself, and her friendships are inclined 
to be as ardent as the loves of the ** handsome” 
woman. Her rejected lovers become her 
friends almost always, and her husband wor- 
ships her and finds her a better wife than she 
was a sweetheart. If she marries a man 
strong and tactfui enough to keep her entire 
heart, she becomes a great favorite with herown 
sex, for women have always been inclined to 
adore her when they were not jealous of her 
influence over men. 

I place the kissable woman among my 
luscious roses—with now and then a hidden 
thorn—my spicy carnations, wherein a bee 
may be concealed, and my fragrant magnolias. 


lw EN there is the ‘designing’ woman, with 

the fair face and voluptuous form, who 
is politic in all she says or does. She always 
has her little axe to grind, hidden somewhere 
in the folds of her costly robe—for she 
always wears costly dresses and worships 
jewels. She seeks the love of men who can 
advance her interests and increase her reve- 
nue, and she considers nothing immoral that 
is not found out. She studies the weaknesses 
of the sterner sex and is willing to take any 
risk with an expectation of financial or social 
benefit. She assumes great virtues, frequents 
churches, is liberal in public charities, often 
courts the women who can give her a back- 
ground of respectability; ignores snubs, and 
smiles down cold stares. She invites herself 
to houses where she thinks it is well for her 
to be seen, and if the society paper chronicles 
her name as one of the guests she feels repaid 
for any neglect or indifference she may have re- 
ceived while there. She cares only for men as 
they may be useful to her, but she is such an 
adept in the arts of fascination that she is 
capable of increasing their very intense—if 
very fleeting—devotion, and they are not in- 
frequently ready to sacrifice name and honor 
for her. But she disillusions them with 
her mercenary frivolities, and her husband 
finds her disloyal, and her career is certain to 
end in that of an adventuress. She is sure to 
attract a vast amount of comment and notice 
wherever she goes, and she is quite content if 
she can make a sensation. 

She belongs with the uncanny cactus plants, 
and the gorgeous-hued tropical flowers from 
which deadly poisons are distilled. 


rTNMIEN there is the distinctly “intellectual” 
| woman, who is so alarmingly well-in 

formed on all subjects, and so anxious to have 
you realize her mental superiority. She has 
thought on every subject under and over the 
sun, and has formed her convictions on all 
matters, and the instant you broach a subject 
she hastens to assure you that she knows all 
about it. She sometimes possesses handsome 
features, but her too active intellect has 
sharpened them, and hued away the curves of 
beauty. She is inclined to dress severely, and 
to wear very dignified bonnets. She thinks 
out her answers a sentence ahead of your re- 
marks, and waits for you to finish, with mere 
tolerance. Her women friends speak of her 
with great respect as “ such an intelligent per- 
son,” and the clergyman of her faith is the 
only man who ever bestows any voluntary at 

tention upon her: Her husband considers 
her a remarkably intelligent woman—but he 
is given to dining at the club a great deal, and 
meekly acknowledges that he cannot hold a 
candle to his wife in brain. 

The useful, healthful, but strong and tear- 
starting leek is suggested to me by this woman. 
A very small flavoring of this vegetable is all 
one’s taste requires. 


tlw “useful”? girl is another type. She 

can sew, get a dinner if need be, amuse 
children, assist in getting up entertainments 
for other people to participate in, dance enough 
to fill up an impromptu set, play cards well 
enough to take a hand when the old people 
need her, and she is an excellent nurse, and 
reads aloud well, and sings a litthe—enough 
to rock a child asleep or to help out a chorus, 
She is not noticeable in any way—is neither 
pretty nor ugly, and is very simple in her 
attire. Everybody makes use of her, and 
everybody likes her. She has no enemies and 
no lovers. Women like her very much, and 
men speak highly of her when she is brought 
to their attention in some way ; but they never 
think about her voluntarily. They appre- 
ciate her highly when she helps them out 
of a corner, and thank her cordially, and 
then forget her until they need her again. 
She is not apt to marry, for men do not care 
for useful girls before marriage. She usually 
drifts into old maidenhood, or marries a 
widower with a lot of children. 

She is like the green “everlasting,” or okl- 
fashioned “ live-forever”’ plant—scentless, and 
not beautiful, yet indispensable in a garden. 
Everybody needs it in a bouquet to serve as a 
background for the bright flowers, but nobody 
cares for it for itself. No man ever thinks of 
plucking it for his boutonniére, but he appre- 
ciates its effect and value in the garden. 


ble there are the every-day “pretty 

girls’’—pretty with youth, and hope, and 
good spirits merely—who have no distinguish- 
ing traits or peculiarities but who please the 
eye while it beholds them, like the common 
field-daisies, buttercups and clover blossoms 
growing by the roadside. And again, there are 
the critical, pessimistic, fault-finding, fault- 
discovering women, who always make you 
feel dissatisfied with yourself and the world; 
and these are the prickly-pears, the burrs and 
thistles of womankind. 

Not all women can become the human 
flower of their choice, but all women can, at 
least, avoid becoming weeds and thistles. 
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THE NEW FLORAL CHATELAINE 


HE flower chatelaine is the 
* very latest arrangement of buds 
and blossoms; it is pretty and 
poe and as it may 
wrought out in the flower 
that one has chosen as one’s 
very own, it may, of course, 
be positively individual. Those 
illustrated below show two effects. 

A CHATELAINE OF PINK ROSES 
6 ee first one illustrated is of pale pink 
roses, that cluster close together toward 
the centre, and flare out, a single rose at a time, 
toward the edge in a way that is very artistic. 
From under the bunch of roses are pendant 
long, narrow, pale-green ribbons, with a rose- 





bud knotted here and there upon them as 
illustrated, no two being placed exactly alike. 
The ribbon, the foliage, and the pale pink 
form a most charming contrast. In a chate- 
laine for a bride, the roses would be white and 
the ribbons white, though the green foliage 
would still be retained. The large Jack roses 
should have ribbons to match the rose; the 
pale yellow ones may have white, yellow, or 
blue, the preference being in the order named, 
VIOLETS WROUGHT IN CHAINS 

the I. little flowers of the empire, the dainty 

purple violets, are shown in a round bou- 
quet with pendant chains, that is most effect- 
ive, and which will undoubtedly have many 
admirers. The centre is a solid, closely- 
bunched mass of violets, a framing of single 
violets standing out in aureole fashion about 
the edge. The chains are fastened one to an- 
otber, and are of the violets closely woven to- 
gether. A broad ribbon, of the veritable violet 





hue, is tied just at the centre of the bouquet 
about the stems, and its ends and loops fall 
down and form a slight background for the 
flower chains. Any small flower could be de- 
veloped after this manner—daisies, pansies, 
bachelor-buttons, primroses, forget-me-nots, 
and ragged robins being suitable. 


IF YOU GO TO THE COUNTRY 


$y HeLen Jay 





O-the majority of people 
the answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Where shall we 
spend the summer?” 
has its limitations. 
Necessity, not choice, 
governs their decision. 
Strange to say, this fact 
is often forgotten in the 
developments of the 











season. Sometimes the 





house-wife frankly ad- 
mits that she cannot afford to pay for perfect 
appointments; yet, after she has taken advan- 
tage of the moderate terms offered by some 
farmer's wife, she finds fault because she does 
not receive what she has declared herself 
unable to pay for. 

City improvements when grafted on country 
life, become expensive luxuries, just as 
irreproachable cream, butter and eggs are 
the most costly accessories of city housekeep- 
ing. We would feel justly hurtif some farmer 
folk boarding in our New York home, should 
expect a large tennis court, quantities of flow- 
ers, fruit and Alderney milk, without under- 
standing that these demands made a great 
drain upon the household finances. ‘There is 
a vague idea to the effect that country people 
have to pay little or nothing for many things; 
therefore, the stranger within their gates 
expects a great deal for a small expenditure. 
While it is quite true that the actual cost of 
living is much less on a farm than in any 
large town, still, there are items of expense 
greater in the country than in the city. This 
is especially true of household plenishing, 
wearing apparel and labor. 

It is very difficult for the farmer's wife to 
secure a competent servant, and many of the 
tasks you delegate to others she is obliged to 
do herself without the aid of modern house- 
hold appliances. The scarcity of ready money 
and the high rates of transportation, together 
with the absence of bargain-counters account 
for the plainness of her wardrobe and the 
poverty of her lares et penates. 

If when you go to the country you would 
bear this fact in mind, you will readily under- 
stand that even hot water at all times becomes 
a drain upon the resources of the kitchen, and 
that the plans forthe day may be seriously 
interfered with by calls for some one to go after 
an extra mail. 

You would naturally, too, expect less in the 
way of decoration, and fail to be astonished at 
the old fashion of the furniture and table 
equipage. The farmer has no fairy godmother 
to deliver his letters, take charge of his trunks, 
light his house and connect it with the centre 
of trade by telegraph and telephone. He 
must be his own special providence and do for 
himself the thousand things from the burden 
of which city improvements relieve you. 

Heis not responsible for the general condi- 
tions of his environment. No one can justly 
hold you accountable for the discomforts of 
rapid transit and the polluted air of the city. 
Why, then, should you resent the dusty roads, 
the flies and mosquitoes as personal injuries, 
the infliction of which might be averted? 
The weather, too, is not under the farmer's con- 
trol. The rainy days which try your patience 
and call forth so many sighs, are often as dis- 
astrous to his business as to your pleasure. 

Sometimes there is a disposition to ask 
the Ethiopian to change his skin and the 
leopard to discard his spots. You complain 
that the farmhouse is stupid, and that there is 
actually no excitement in the little village, 
disregarding the fact that you came to the 
country for rest and quiet. 

The old injunction to *‘ Make hay while the 
sun shines,’ rests heavily upon the farmer. 
During the summer he must sow and reap 
and gather into barns; and yet, in his busiest 
season, he is expected to amuse city people. 

Without orchesira, caterer, stage settings 
and shops to supply favors and prizes, it is dif- 
cult for the most accomplished leader to 
materialize a social success. Why, then, should 
we expect the country folk, with no experi- 
ence to guide them, to do with the materials at 
their command that which, with our long 
training, we find to be impossible? Were the 
cases reversed, would we think it part of our 
duty to entertain our boarders in the city with 
trouting and botanizing expeditions, and long 
tramps through green pastures? 

Often there is the complaint that there are 
few, if any, books in the farmhouse, and those 
are not readable. Circulating libraries do not 
abound in country viHages any more freely 
than in city hotels, and there is an unwritten 
law which says, “That among the impedi- 
menta of the traveler should be included his 
mental pabulum.” 

This scarcity of the accessories of artificial 
amusement and df books, does not imply 
intellectual poverty on the part of the farmer 
and his family. They have digested and 
assimilated their reading matter, and the one 
magazine which finds its way to the farm- 
house, is studied more thoroughly than the 
many periodicals which flood the city home. 
It is difficult for a person born and bred in 
town to realize the conditions of country 
society. The girl who waits upon you at the 
table,and whom you mentally delegate to the 
same sphere as your Swedish maid, may be the 
well educated daughter of a wealthy man, 
whose self-respect is not a bit lessened because 
she adds to her pocket money in the only way 
possible to her opportunities. The farmer and 
his wife are powers in the church and com- 
munity, and are not accustomed to being 
treated as if made of inferior clay. If, when 

ou go to the country, you avoid this mistake 
and deal kindly and truly with them, they 
will generally treat you in the same manner, 
By being careful in your handling of the fur- 
niture and household treasures, and by show- 
ing consideration for the overworked, tired 
housewife, you will greatly lighten her burden 
and add to the happiness of your own out- 
ing. Exercise a little common sense. 
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TO BE A LEPER 


‘By Sister ‘Rose Gertrude 


N the soft balmy 
evenings, 
when the 






the hospital 
was over, we 
often used to 
sit under the 
trees, and in 
social gathering try to 
while away a few hours 
of the day, else which 
otherwise would be even 
more full of heaviness 
and gloom. Under the 
pale light of the cluster- 
ing stars and gentle moon, the sad, sweet 
strains of the violin and guitar, mingled with 
the chorus of boys’ voices, would often rise 
above the murmurs of the night-breeze from 
the mountains, and the distant boom of the 
surf breakers on the reef. Then would the 
listeners be inthralled by a stirring narrative 
of a Fiji Islander, or a negro from South 
America; again, we compared the manners, 
customs, laws, etc., of our respective coun- 
tries, but oftener, the conversation ran on 
the curse which overhung us and the nation, 
the regulations concerning lepers, and the 
different doctors who had tried their skill in 
these islands in the hope of finding some un- 
doubted specific for the disease. 

“ How could [ have become a leper?” said a 
white man to me once. “God knows I led 
the quietest life. I never ate raw fish or poi. 
[ never mixed with the natives. My wife and 
her sister lived together, and we kept apart 
even from our neighbors. But we never knew 
that my wife's sister was a leper until she was 
taken by the policeman. And, almost as soon 
as she was gone, | was brought here too— 
though I had been suffering dreadful pain in 
my feet. and had had numerous water-blis- 
ters, which left sores fora long time before—al- 
most as soon as my sister-in-law came to stay 
with us.”’ 

There was, too, among us a young girl of 
nineteen. She was a pretty blonde, with large 
blue eyes, and a wealth of magnificent golden 
hair, with the slightest trace of native blood 
in her veins. “* My mother never allowed us 
to mix with the natives,’ she said to me, 
“and I had so much to do at home with the 
little ones that I hardly ever had a chance of 
going even to visit the white people I knew in 
Honolulu. We used to eat raw fish and poi 
just like the natives (as my mother's mother 
was a half-white), but we always prepared it 
ourselves. Ido not know but some of my 
grandmother's family may have been lepers, 
or some of the girls at school may have had 
the disease, without our being aware of it.”’ 

“ How did ‘the disease first present itself to 
you?” I asked of her. 

“For about a year I had an uncomfortable 
feeling in my feet, as if they were heavy; then 
they sometimes swelled, and sometimes 
pained me very much. Four months ago | 
went out for the day toa picnic by the sea. 
We took off our shoes and stockings, and 
bathed and walked on the sands until we 
were tired out. Tomy horror, I found I could 
not get my shoes on again, my feet had so 
swelled and were so painful. My legs swelled, 
too; spotscame on my back and chest. Ina 
month my face darkened, and my eyebrows 
fell off. Our family doctor called in Dr. Lutz 
to consult him about me, and he advised me 
to give myself up, so as not to endanger my 
little brothers and sisters.” 

“Thad that kind of heaviness in my arms, 
too,’’ said another woman sitting near to us. 
“T felt as if ants were crawling over my face 
all the time; then my cheeks became red and 
swollen, and anyone who saw me knew what 
was my trouble then. I had a brother, a leper 
too, and though I did not present the worst 
symptoms of the disease, they said there was 
not much doubt about my being a leper. My 
brother had white spots fora long time, but 
we thought it was‘ Kane.’” (An affection of 
the skin, so-called by the natives. White spots, 
or poy appear on the face, back and limbs). 

n the majority of cases of leprosy, these 
are the premonitory symptoms, though by the 
careless, as ph odes / natives, they often 
go unnoticed; and, indeed, in cases even of 
white. people, the diagnosis is exceedingly 
difficult. S most cases it is only when spots 
or tubercles appear that the victims awaken 
to a sense of their danger, the more so as they 
naturally hope against mane and try to dis- 
believe the painful truth which slowly forces 
itself upon them. 

A very common symptom, and almost the 
only one in cases of the nervous form of lep- 
rosy, is a paresis of the extensor muscles of 
the fingers or hands, which are then curved 
like a bird’sclaw. A total loss of the sense of 
feeling generally accompanies this paresis; 
the skin of the affected parts does not per- 
spire, and the hair falls out. But although it 
be most inconvenient to partially lose the use 
of a hand or several fingers, this, I think, is 
far preferable to the tubercular form which 
usually attacks the face first of all. This form 
may begin by a brown patch, or dark-red 
flush on the face; then, nodules, the size of a 

or small walnut, appear. These are more 
or less anesthetic. Sections of these nodules, 
microscopically examined, are found to con- 
tain the bacillus lepre in infinite numbers. 
Sometimes the entire countenance is covered 
with these tubercles, which may ultimately 
ulcerate. I have seen one;case in which the 
entire left cheek of a woman was one ulcer. 
The eyes become injected and bleared, when 
the nerve branch that supplies the circular 
muscle that closes the eye is paralyzed, pre- 
venting the patient from closing his eyes, even 
Ww sleeping. The nose is infiltrated and 
swells; the ear lobes become long, hard and 


hard work of 


pendant; ulcerations take place in the inside 
of the nose and in the throat, the discharges 
of which are both offensive and dangerous as 
a source of contagion from the number of 
bacilli contained in them, and give rise to 
troubles of deglution and speech. Finally, 
affections of vital organs may ensue, causing 
symptoms simulating those of tuberculosis of 
the bowels and lungs, and welcome the 
Angel of Death when he comes to bear away 
the soul from the corrupt body. 

In the nervous form of leprosy there is 
seldom disfiguration of the countenance, be- 
yond a peculiar expression which may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the eyes are in- 
jected. Pigmented patches appear on the skin, 
often situated on the back. These patches 
vary much in form and color ; some are red, 
psoriasis-like; others of a dull copper hue. 
Sometimes only the edges are pigmented, and 
the patch of affected skin is white, or of a 
much lighter color than the skin in its nor- 
mal condition. Many lepers whom I have 
seen might have traveled through the world, 
and none would have had the least suspicion 
that they were lepers. These, as a rule, suffer 
little, beyond a feeling of weariness at the 
least exertion, and a susceptibility of taking 
cold. 

It is very seldom, however, that one sees a 
leper in the incipient stages of the disease. 
Many, when brought to the Receiving Station, 
acknowledge having had the disease ten or 
even twenty years. Some of these have been 
going about freely in the towns or villages, 
others have been living up in the mountains 
(at Kauai, there is a small leper settlement 
which can only be approached by boats in 
fine weather, and only the friends of the 
lepers are allowed to come near) or in the 
woods. This is, perhaps, one reason for the 
increased number of victims every year. The 
Hawaiians will not give up their lepers until 
forced to do so; they will hide them, nurse 
them, cherish them, without a thonght of 
the danger to themselves. In the small cot- 
taves, or little, dark, low grass huts in which 
they live huddled together, it is not surpris- 
ing that one should prove a source of con- 
tamination to many others. What, perhaps, 
is more to be wondered at is that many more 
men than women become lepers, as in this 
country (among the natives) the restrictions 
imposed upon women by modesty and bien 
séance do not exist. 

The Hawaiians will never give as a reason 
for their having contracted the disease, con- 
tact with other lepers. Hard drinking, over- 
fatigue, sleeping out-of-doors at night, too 
frequent sea-bathing—these are given as the 
reasons if you question them as to the prob- 
able source of harm to them. It almost 
incredible that, after so many sad and _ fatal 
experiences, they will still harbor lepers in an 
advanced stage of the disease, for such un- 
selfishness is not uncommon among men who 
will still pass round one pipe for all to have a 
smoke, and will dip their fingers into the 
same calabash (*) of poi ({) as does a leper who 
has ulcerated fingers. 

“See how many have a leperin their family 
and others do not catch it,’ they will answer 
with an indolent shrug of the shoulders. 
“And see how many white people become 
lepers, who have never totheir knowledge 
seen a leper.” 

Only once have I seen a native who was 
afraid of contracting the disease, and he also 
became a leper. He was an old man, and his 
grown-up daughter first showed signs of the 
disease. He is a well-educated man, and had 
read and heard much of contagion, and 
resolved to set her apart from the rest of his 
family. At the same time, she was his most 
dearly-loved daughter, and not for the whole 
world would he have given her up to the 
authorities to be sent to Molokai. So he built 
her a little cottage on the hill-side, far away 
from all human habitation, and every day a 
member of the family carried up to her food 
and other necessaries of life; but all were 
strictly forbidden to touch her or to kiss her. 
She did not live very long, and soon after her 
death, the father himself presented similar 
symptoms of the disease. At the time when 
I first saw him, he wasa bad case of tuber- 
ous leprosy, presenting patches of pigmented 
skin on his back and chest, numerous tuber- 
cles on his arms, and a marked leonine face. 
Under his treatment at Kalihi he improved 
sorapidly and steadily that I think—and he 
was firmly convinced of it too—he would have 
in time been quite cured. Very few people, 
even of the most sanguine temperament, 
would expect a disease to be eradicated in a 
few months, when that disease has been stead- 
ily progressing for years, and moreover is one 
which has only yielded to the influence of 
those who have brought to bear on it the light 
of bacteriology and profound therapeutical 
knowledge. 

Unfortunately—for the credit of the men of 
science, who so humanely devote themselves 
to the study of leprosy—Thomas, the Apostle, 
was not more hard to convince than the world 
in general with regard to the cure of lepers. 
For excellent reasons the lepers are not seen 
before they are treated, and if seen afterwards, 
immediately arises the remark, “‘ Perhaps they 
were not really lepers.” 

This has been said to me over and over 
again, when asked if I really saw lepers cured. 
And Ican only reply that I have seen the 
most obstinate symptoms disappear; and I 
have seen people declared by the four exam- 
ining physicians ‘“‘ Lepers,” and the same 
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* A wooden vessel. 


+ The taro root cooked and pounded and mixed with 
milk or water, having the consistence of a thin paste of 
flour and water. The natives dip their fingers into the 
calabash and then suck the poi off their fingers. 
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children are taught English. 


brought up for examination, after the lapse of 
some months, and declared by the Board of 
Examiners as ** Not lepers 

The treatment carried en at the Kalihi Hos- 
pital Is no secret It has been explained in 
some of the reports of Dr. Lutz, and I do not 


think it would become me to speak of it in 
detail here,as that should be done by the 
originator, I may say, however, that the 
most beneficial medicines used in the treat- 


ment of leprosy are salicylate of soda and 
salol in high doses. Both of these were intro- 
duced by Dr, Lutz in the treatment of leprosy 
in Brazil, and have been extensively tried by 
him. There were also a variety of external 
applications suitable to the form of the 
disease, and the peculiar conditions and con- 
stitution of each patient. This treatment, be- 
sides having marked an effect on the 
disease, seemed to improve the general health 
and invigorate the lepers themselves. They 
often said they had never felt so inclined 
to hard work and exercise in their lives since 
the beginning of their sickness. 

As to the daily life and occupation of the 
iepers: there was nut always at Kalihi ful! 
scope for their talent and energy. Some of 
the boys worked in the Dispensary, some 
sweeping and dusting, others learning to mix 
medicines and ointments ; others made tables, 
chairs and shelves for different rooms; others 
kept in order all things appertaining to the 
microscope and camera, and some even learned 
to develop plates, and print and tone photo- 
graphs; others practiced for the singing in 
the chapel which took up a large part of the 
time of those who had good voices and a real 
love of music. One very clever musician made 
some musical instruments which were won- 
derfully sweet and melodious; a small violin, 
guitars; rows of old medicine bottles, large 
and small, were made to give forth all the 
plaintive Hawaiian melodies. 

The women generally make clothes for the 
men and boys, and for themselves and the 
little girls, who were also taught to make 
their own loose gowns, for many of the lepers 
are mostly of the poorest, and often arrived at 
the hospital with scarcely any clothes. 

At the settlement at Molokai the time 
hangs very heavily on the hands of even these 
ease-loving children of the tropics. Some 
few, in the first stage of the disease, build 
cottages, some cultivate taro, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, or other plants in small inclosed patches, 
In the olden times they distilled strong and 
harmful liquors, but this is now, happily, for- 
bidden by law. The sea around abounds with 
all kinds of fish, and in calm weather the 
stronger ones pass hours in this their favorite 
pursuit, There are a number of horses at the 
settlement, too, and sometimes there are 
horse-races, the training for which an 
amusement to them for weeks beforehand. 
The women fish or ride, too. As arule, they 
are not much given to domestic pursuits, 
though some still make hats, and gorgeous 
quilts with birds and flowers cut out of 
colored rags, stitched on to the white calico. 

gut those who can work are almost dis- 
inclined to do so, by the utter uselessness of 
theirindustry. ‘“ We are dying,” say they; 
“ Why should we waste our time in) working 
to leave good things behind for those who do 
not care for us? Whatis the use of cultivat- 
ing land, the fruits of which we shall never 
enjoy?” 

The Chinese bear off the palm for industry. 
They plant taro and rice, and establish bread 
and cake stores, and even make candy for 
those who have the good fortune to receive 
money from their friends on the other islands. 

Of course there are many who from loss of 
hands or feet are unable to work, and theirs 
is the saddest lot. They have literally nothing 
to do but sleep and smoke, and their lives 
must be unutterably dreary. 

It is a pity, but indeed it cannot be other- 
wise, that there are so few books printed in 
the Hawaiian language, so that the lepers 
have almost no opportunity of amusing them- 
selves by reading. We must commend the 
government, however, for multiplying schools 
and teachers over all the islands where the 
Although it is 
sad to look on the obsolescence of the 
Hawaiian language one cannot help thinking 
that itis more useful to themselves to teach 
them to read and write a language by means 
of which they may earn their living, or may 
school and educate themselves, even should 
they lose all hopes of a useful career, in order 
to keep their souls and intellects from cor- 
ruption far more to be dreaded than that 
which eats away their bodies. 
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SOME USES OF HOT WATER 





SyOT water is far more of a medicinal prop- 
erty than many believe or know. Be- 
cause it is to be had for the making 
thotisands think it invaluable, on the 
theory that what comes easiest is oft- 

times least thought of. The uses of hot water 
are, however, many : 

For example, there is nothing that so 
promptly cuts short congestion of the lungs, 
sore throat, or rheumatism, as hot water when 
applied promptly and thoroughly. 

Headache almost always yields to the si- 
multaneous application of hot water to the feet 
and back of the neck. 

A towel folded several times, and dipped in 
hot water, and quickly wrung out and applied 
over the toothache or neuralgia, will generally 
afford prompt relief. 

A strip of flanne!, or napkin folded length- 
wise, and dipped in hot water and wrung out, 
and then applied round the neck of a child 
that has the croup, will sometimes bring relief 
in ten minutes. 

Hot water taken freely half an hour before 
bed-time, is helpful in the case of constipation 
while it has a most soothing effect upon the 
stomach and bowels. 

A gobletof hot water taken just after rising, 
before breakfast, has cured ‘Sonmante of in- 
digestion, and nosimple remedy is more widely 
recommended by physicians to dyspeptics. 
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HOW TO DRESS FOR BICYCLE RIDING 


By Evten Le GarpE 

WO conditions are needed for a 
perfect costume for the bicycle. 
Looseness, to permit the fullest 
freedom to the many muscles 
constantly in action, anda color 
sombre and dark. Although 
the fair girl flyer is an accepted 
fact on our streets and high- 
ways, at the same time she can 
do much to make her welcome more assured, 
her presence there on her ‘Safety ’’ will be far 
more creditable to her sex, and provoke less 
comment from captious critics if, in choosing 
a material for her dress, she looks favorably 
on the dark blues, browns or even black. I 
know a girl who always rides in red, elabo- 
rately braided with black. She suggests a 
feminine Mephistopholes, and although per- 
fectly bewitching at times in a great red hat 
with a whole flower-garden of rea poppies 
upon it, she looks, as she prepares to mount 
her machine, so utterly out of harmony with 
its uses and value, that could she hear the re- 
marks that come from her fellow-riders she 
would be disturbed greatly. She is at heart 
well meaning, but lacking in that finer quality 
of good taste, which ever seeks to dress sensi- 
bly and as best befits the occasion, So in se- 
lecting your goods decide on some shade inof- 
fensive to the eye and never conspicuous by its 
glaring hue. Gray is much liked, since it fails 
to show the dust as soon as other colors. One 
of the ladies’ bicycle clubs in the east have 
adopted dark gray tweed for a club uniform. 

When brilliantines first made their début 
on the counters of the large shops, they were 
found to be so lasting and so weatherproof 
that girl riders adopted them unanimously. 

gut it was found they had one bad property, 

an aggravating habit of ‘‘ creeping ”’ mee met 
word will describe it. A dress made from 
alpaca or brilliantine will not keep down 
over the feet when in use on the pedals. 
Then, too, the material must be warm, as a 
rider soon gets heated. Experience has proved 
that tweed, ladies’-cloth or the best makes of 
serge and flannel possess all the qualities re- 
quired for much riding. 

A plain skirt is a matter of course, no reeds 
or tournure being used. The under or founda- 
tion skirt should never be less than two and a 
half yards wide. An excellent plan is to face 
this skirt with velveteen. Also to cut from 
four to six slits, an eighth of a yard up, mak- 
ing what dressmakers term ‘‘a give,” these 
preventing the dress from drawing around the 
feet. The front of the drop-skirt may be 
plaited, but do not use accordion plaits. The 
back should be shirred across the top very 
full. In making the waist it is not absolutely 
necessary to favor the blouse. Somehow, ut- 
less the blouse is specially becoming, it looks 
mannish, or else slovenly on a rider when at 
full speed. Of course you ride in very loose 
corsets or a corset-waist, which is better. Then 
make the body of your bicycle suit to conform 
to your figure, but just as easy fitting as you 
can have it and yet fit well. Be particular to 
have very, very loose sleeves. suy enough 
material for a second pair for they will go soon 
enough. A high collar is an abomination. 
So are linen cuffs. Have a rolling collar, use 
a natty silk tie under it, fasten the ends se- 
curely with a “stick pin,’ and all other 
jewelry, unless itis your club pin or that of 
your escorts, leave at home. 

The best head-wear is a yachting cap. Any 
gentlemen's out-fitter will make one of your 
goods for a dollar, and in some cities less. It 
fits snugger and refuses to elope with the woo- 
ing breezes, as does a Tam O'Shanter every 
now and then. If you become an attached or 
honorary member of the League, you can 
have its initials in silver on the front of your 
cap, and the whistle in the breast-pocket held 
by a white silk cord under the tie. Saxe 
Barritz gloves dress the hand best. Russet 
leather shoes make the feet look larger, and 
are quite ugly to an eye looking for the beauti- 
fulin the active feet that should, “like little 
mice, peep in and out,” yet on a bicycle they 
are the right thing in the right place. They 
can be cleansed so easily, and a rider wearing 
them never feels that she must pack her shoe- 
dressing in the little bag of absolute necessi- 
ties, that precedes her by express when on a 
wheeling tour. The ventilated shoe with 
rubber soles in use in the ladies’ gymnasiums, 
has everything to recommend it to a girl rider. 

No matter where the ride, dress warmly in- 
side. Many riders like, as an undergarment, 
the divided skirt. Still others veto it. Itisa 
matter of personal comfort or discomfort. 
Dress warmly and beware of getting over- 
heated. 








FOR BOILS, PIMPLES 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
It will 
elieve and cure 
yspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
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JUST BEFORE THE CEREMONY 


By Rutn ASHMORE 

OU are alone in your own 
room, just one hour before 
you are to marry the man 
you love. The consideration 
of your mother has made this 
hour yours, and yours alone, 
and you do not hearthe gay 
words and laughter of your 
bridemaids, all the excite- 
ment attending upon a wedding, but you have 
a little time to yourselfto think and, I hope, to 
pray. You have been mother’s girl; you 
have been thought of, cared for and protected, 
and it is just possible that you have been 
made a little bit selfish, because your pleasure 
and your happiness have been considered of 
most importance, To-day you stand before 
all your friends and in the 
Almighty God, and promise to love, honor 
and obey the man who has won your heart, 
Do you think this will be easy? Sitdown in 
your own low chair and think it out fora few 
minutes, 

To love, not only means to care most of all 
for your husband, but to be true to him; true 
in word as well asin act; truein thought as 
well as in word, closing your lips against 
speaking ill of him, closing your ears against 
hearing ill of him, and, it is just as well to 
close your eyes against seeing the little faults 
that he has, for, remember, you are marrying a 
man and nota divine being. Then, tohonor: 
that means more than to look up with rever- 
ence. It means to keep yourself, your name— 
which is his—so beautifully clean that you are 
an honor to him, It means to think out well 
before you decide that he has done what he 
ought not to have done; to find excuses for 
him in your love, and not to hesitate to ask 
him, if youdo not understand, why he does 
something that to you seems a little odd, To 
honor your husband means to honor yourself; 
the self-respecting woman can always give 
honor to her husband, for she oftenest reflects 
what he is. Then, to obey: you draw 
your mouth up at the sound of the word. 
You don't exactly likeit; and yet, in married 
life, there is nothing sO exquisite as loving 
obedience—obedience to likes and to ex presse: 
wishes. A husband seldom commands. So, 
after all, my dear, you are only loving him 
welland obeying him well, when you act as 
you think he would wish. There has been a 
great deal of talk about this one little word; 
there have been women who have determined 
not to say it; but when you love and honor, 
to obey is easy and becomes a pleasure. 

And now you will think a little bit about 
something else. You believe you are stepping 
into the land of bliss where you will find 
nothing but happiness. You are going to be 
with the man who loves you; but remember 
that you are comparatively strangers to each 
other, Many of his habits, his likes, his dis- 





likes, are unknown to you; many more of 


yours are unknown to him. In this first year 
of married life you have got to find out 
wherein you differ; you have got to learn to 
adapt yourselves one tothe other, and if you 
want to be happy people you have got to learn 
to give in one to the other; and L beg of you, 
my dear little bride, to be the one to set the 
good example. 

Men are very much what women make 
thei, and the wife is the woman of all others 
who can wield an enormous influence. But 
she does it in little ways, by little kindnesses, 
little acts of thoughtfulness, and little tender- 
nesses. No matter how interested you may 
bein something else, don’t forget to love your 
husband. No matter how anxious you may 


be to get out into the sunshine, or to rush off 


in the early morning as he is going down 
town, don't forget to put your hand on his 
shoulder and give hima good-bye kiss, and 
never let him go away from you feeling ill- 


tempered. You have had a little quarrel, and 
you know itis his fault. Your reason tells 
you that. Never mind, if he is a bit obsti- 


nate and fails to see wherein he has erred, 
you put up your pretty lips and ask him to 
iss you, say you are sorry, you are, for the 
quarrel: and, do you know that sort of reason- 
Ing will do more toconvince him that he is in 
the wrong than allthe arguments the English 
language could ever supply you with? He 
may not say so just then, but he will realize it 
alittle later on and will tell you; and, even 
if he does not, you will know you have done 
What is right and you won't mind. So many 
things in this world are never said—the look, 
the loving look, will make you glad, gladder 
than words. You must understand, my little 
friend, the looks that are more than words. 
The old poet wrote that it was, ‘Love, love, 
love, that made the world go round,.”’ Now itis 
more than that; it is love, love, love, and the 
outward expression of love that makes a man 
. #00d husband, and that is what you want to 
aes Not only the gallant bridegroom, not 

Y the courteous lover, but you desire the 
g00d husband whom you can really love, 
honor and obey, . 

Think over my words just before the cere- 
roe — to all the June brides on both 
ne 0 the sea, let me give this little wish, 

ered from the depths of my heart: “God 
make you like the woman who is described in 


the Bible, in whom the heart of her husband 
can safely trust.” 


presence of 


FLOWERS FOR THE BRIDAL HOUR 


By C. F. KLunper 





INK and white will be the pre- 
vailing colors for weddings 
this season, whether in bridal 
bouquet, or in wedding de- 
corations. The bridal bouquet 
never changes in form or 
size; but designs for the deco- 
ration of bridal reception- 
rooms vary as do the winds. 
The latest, made up of lilies- 
of-the-valley, small pink rose- 
buds and maiden-hair ferns, 
placed in front of the mirror, which should be 
draped in running ferns to make it invisible. 
The veil should be held in position by a cord or 
string of lilies-of-the-valley. Above the mirror 
should be placed a large bunch of annuncia- 





tion lilies, and at the mirror’s base a bank of 


lilies-of-the-valley. On either side there should 
be placed on pedestals a large vase of la 
France roses and Valienses ferns. Here and 
there round the room should be placed pedes- 
tals draped with maiden-hair ferns and sup- 
porting potted palms. On the mantel in the 
reception-room there should be vases _ filled 
with long-stemmed cut roses, of a delicate pink 
hue, the roses intertwined with vines. 

All round the room should be hung Roman 
garlands of pink and white roses, with long 
vines of delicate ferns drooping from the 
same. From the end of these vines should be 
strung anumber of small buds. The hall, on 
such an occasion, should be trimmed with 
hardy vines and large palms. There should 
be but few flowers, and those only of brilliant 
colors, arranged either on the newel-post or 
on the mirror in the hall-way. 

The cost of flowers depends entirely on the 
quantity desired. Fortunately for June brides. 
roses and lilies-of-the-valley are abundant dur- 
ing the month, and therefore less expensive 
than at other seasons. The best roses range 
from five dollars to ten dollars a dozen. These 
are the roses with stems a yard long. Only 
the one bud being allowed to grow on the 
stem the rose is, naturally, remarkably 
fragrant and long-lived. Rosebuds can be had 
from one dollar a dozen up, according to their 
beauty and the relation of supply and demand, 
Lilies-of-the-valley cost, in June, from five to 
six dollars a hundred. Roman hyacinths can 
be had at fifty cents a dozen. Mignonette at 
fifty cents a dozen sprays. Old-fashioned 
mignonette can be obtained at twenty-five 


cents a dozen, and so all through the list of 


flowers most suitable for June weddings. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF BRIDALS 


By Aba CHuester Bonn 





_ HERE are so many little things 
ee i, about the etiquette of wed- 

Mp) dings that people inquire 
about, and it is only right 
that they should all be an- 
swered. The bride writes a 
personal note of thanks for 
every gift received, whether it 
be a great one ora little one, 
and, if she cannot do this before the ceremony, 
she does it after the bridal trip, unless that 
indeed should be a very long one, and then it is 
proper for herto write during herabsence, No 
answer is necessary to a wedding invitation, 
though where a card comes to a reception one 
should either go in person, or send a card. 
Everybody invited is, however, expected to 
call on the newly married within a year at 
least. In the church the bridegroom's family 
and friends sit at the right of the altar being 
on the bridegroom's right hand, while those 
of the bride are placed on the left at the bride's 
left. The bride stands on the left side of the 
groom, and he takes her right hand, her father 
being just a little behind her. The bridegroom 
and his best man stand on theleft hand of the 
clergyman. Only the clergyman tenders con- 
gratulations at the altar, after that, the bride 
takes the left arm of the bridegroom and 
passes down the aisle. 

The bridegroom does not pay for anything 
connected with the wedding unless he should 
choose to send bouquets to the bridemaids 
and, of course, to the bride, and presents and 
boutonniéres to his best man and the ushers, 
A widow removes her first wedding ring at 
her second marriage, and does not assume it 
again. The engagement ring is taken from 
the third finger of the left hand and worn 
afterwards as a guard to the wedding ring. It 
is not considered good taste to cut the finger 
out of the glove for assuming the ring. 

No matter how beautiful may be the orange- 
blossoms on your wedding gown they can 
never be worn but once; usually the modiste 
arranges clusters of roses to take the place of 
the blossoms, and the roses are put on as soon 
as the wedding dress is taken off. The use of 
the orange-blossom is solely for a bride, and a 
wife cannot possibly wear them. All these 
seem little things, but they have their absolute 
significance, and a bright woman does not 
wish to show to the world at large her igno- 
rance of their symbolism. Donotcount as of 
little worth the etiquette that doth surround a 
bride, for it makes a solemn ceremony easier 
and is the consideration which the world has 
for her teelings. 





BELONGINGS OF A BRIDE 


By Isaspet A. MALLON 





trouble usually is that she 
has too many belongings. 
Gowns grow old-fashioned, 
linen becomes yellow, and 
shoes lose their shape be- 
cause of her embarrassment 
of riches; and, curiously 
enough, this does not always happen to the 
woman who has the most money, for she 
is oftenest the woman who realizes how un- 
desirable it is to have old-fashioned gowns 
on hand, and therefore she does not propose 
to spend all her money in material belong- 
ings. Very often, in families where every dol- 
lar has to be counted, the daughter who is go- 
ing to be married has a trousseau given her 
that is as expensive as it is useless, and she 
carries to her new home dozens of pieces of un- 
derwear that grow yellow with age and have 
no absolute reason for their existence. I can 
quite understand the pride of a mother in 
wishing to give her daughter a good outfit, 
but she should leaven her generosity with a 
little common sense. Women who complain 
that their husbands never buy them anything, 
and think it marvelous that they should ex- 
pect to get clothes, very often owe this to the 
fact that in the first year or two of their 
married lives there were no clothes to buy, 
and so Mr. Husband had not become used to it. 

The desire to be married in white is easily 
understood; but that white need not—if you 
are going to marry a man whose means are 
moderate—be anything more expensive than 
white surah; or, if you wish to be more fash- 
ionable, white cloth. If you have concluded 
to be married in a traveling dress, have it of a 
pretty, inconspicuous cloth, that is perfect in 
fit and absolutely suited to your style, and 
with this wear either a hat or bonnet as you 
please. English women are rather given to 
choosing a bonnet because of the matronly air 
that it gives a young face. Then for your other 
gowns I would advise a June bride to get one 
or two dainty summer silks,as many pretty 
cotton frocks as she can, and to have a light- 
weight flannel for general wear on the street 
or when traveling, so that the cloth wedding 
gown may be relied on for early autumn. No 
wrappers? Well, a pretty oie if you like, to 
be worn in your bedroom. Of course you 
have other gowns, ones left from last summer, 
and these are all to be freshened up. 

About your lingerie? Six new pieces of every- 
thing, with those you already possess, will be 
quite sufficient. Get enough stockings and 
enough gloves and plenty of handkerchiefs, a 
number of the small belongings being really of 
more importance than dozens upon dozens of 
thelarge ones. Try all your shoes before you 
are married, so that you may not haveto endure 
wearing uncomfortable ones while you are off 
on your honeymoon. A pair of boots, a pair 
of low shoes, one pair of slippers, black ones, 
and one of white, if you are to be married in 
white, should be enough. Your husband is 
presumably going to endow you with all his 
worldly goods, and so it will be just as well to 
let him know that his wife wears gowns and 
begin to get her some in the early fall. You 
think that sounds mercenary? No, it’s reason- 
able. If a certain sum of money has been set 
aside for you to use for your trousseau and it 
more than covers what reason dictates, then 
putitin the bank in your own name and 
make it a nest-egg fora sum that may some 
day be needed. You will find much more 
pleasure in using that money for some good 
purpose than you ever would in having the 
extra number of gowns. Do not be induced 
to buy a lot of fancy parasols or fans; these 
are things that are usually gotten to suit one's 
gowns, and the very elaborate ones are only 
fit for carriage or evening use. 

Iam not talking to the woman who gives a 
great modiste an order for a trousseau, but to 
the one who thinks out what she ought to 
have. who wishes to be neat and dainty and 
who has nota great deal of money to spend. 
Usually fine lingerie can be bought more 
cheaply than it can be made, but if you prefer 
to make it andare an artist in needlework, re- 
member that no lace is as lovely as hand sew- 
ing, and that by putting this on the lawn or 
cambric pieces you have made it fully worth 
its weight in gold. Have your gowns well and 
prettily made. You will need another hat 
beside your traveling one, and it may be a 
little bit elaborate as you will wear it for visit- 
ing. However, if you have,as do many girls, 
the art of millinery at your finger ends, you 
can, as a matter of course, have many more 
bonnets than you would if their making, as 
well as their material, had to be paid for. 

Make some pretty sachets and throw among 
your belongings; and be very sure of one thing, 
that among all your clothes there is not a but- 
ton or hook missing; that you can assume 
without fear, that dear old gown that Harry 
thought so becoming last summer, and, be- 
cause it has been cleaned and freshened, Harry 
will think it a new one made exactly like the 
last. I donot want any girl to feel that her 
trousseau may not be dainty and attractive, 
but I do wish her to feel thatit must be 
sensible, and that she must consider the peo- 
ple she is going to be among, the places where 
she will wear her gowns, and all her belong- 
ings to harmonize with her station in life. 


WHEN ON THE BRIDAL TRIP 


By MABEL Osporne 

BRIDE'S first lesson to learn on 
the bridal trip is to respect the 
extreme sensitiveness of her 
husband, who doesn't want 
people to know he has just 
een married; consequently 
she will be wise if, after her 
first journey, she assumes a 
gown that has seen wear; if 
she will forget to look around 
in a startled manner whenever her husband 
is gone from her side, as it is not likely that 
he is either going to be lost or stolen. 

The next thing for her to learn is that no 
matter how fond she may be of her husband, 
she shonld reserve all manifestations of this 
for their own apartment, and that holding 
his hand, kissing him before people, or put- 
ting her head on his shoulder, really and 
truly become indecent when done in public. 
A man can show a woman every attention 
possible, and a woman can make him under- 
stand her love for him without their laying 
themselves open to be made a jest and a by- 
word for their traveling companions, 

The next thing for her to learn is, when she 
is at a hotel, not to grow confidential with the 
chambermaid, not to give her a piece of her 
wedding-cake and tell her all about the mar- 
riage ceremony, and tell her how she looked. 
You think this is never done? Ask at some 
large hotel. 

The next thing for her to learn, is to 
like to eat what her husband likes. She may 
have some decided tastes, but if she is a wise 
woman she will leave the ordering of dinner 
tohim and he, beinga gentleman, will find out 
some of her particular likes. 

The next thing for her to learn, is to address 
her husband as “Mr. Brown" before people ; 
she can call him “ Darling Harry’ when they 
are quite alone, and only then. 

The next thing for her to learn, is not to 
giggle or look surprised when she gets a letter 
from her mother addressed to her in her mar- 
ried name. Men are particularly sensitive 
creatures about somethings, and they are 
rather given to think a woman don't wanta 
name when she acts in this way. 

The next thing for her to learn, and the 
most important of all, is that her bridal trip is 
only the preface to her married life, and that in 
it, while she may read some suggestions, she 
has only the book open to her when she gets 
home after the honeymoon. 





HOME AFTER THE HONEYMOON 


By Emma R. Cook 








OMEBODY asked what the 
word “honey-moon "’ means, 
It is stolen bodily from Ger- 
many, where for thirty days 
after the wedding a sweet 
drink made of honey is given 
to the newly married people. 
Now you are home after the 
honeymoon. The time has 
gone by for a rather cloying 
sweet drink, and you take clear satisfying 
water, and are, to your own astonishment, 
just like other people. Now, won't you try 
and not be just like some people? 

Won't you abstain from making that vo'gar 
remark, ‘**When [ married Harry I didnt 
marry his whole family!"' This assertion is 
unwomanly and untrue. You did marry his 
family, for you took his name, and it is your 
duty to be sweet and considerate of them. 

Won't you, if you have a woman friend for 
whom Harry does not care, with whom he 
does not wish you to asseciate and for which 
request he makes a good reason, gradually but 
politely cease the acquaintance? Then, some 
day when you ask the same of Harry. he will 
do for you what you have done for him. 

Won't you, if a day of sorrow should come 
to his mother, his sister. or his brother, be the 
first one to put out a helping hand, to be 
where you can do the most good, and to do it 
all so quietly and so unobtrusively that, to 
those who are in grief, the kindnesses you 
have done are felt to come from the heart and 
not just to be the result of what the world 
would expect of you? 

Won't you remember that the unexpected 
word of praise, the unexpected caress, the un- 
expected act of thoughtfulness, will make 
Harry happier than all the joys planned out, 
or all the kisses promised in advance? 

Won't you remember, that at night when 
you are not tired Harry very often is? And 
won't you have a little consideration for the 
weary brain and be willing to stay at home 
quietly with him, and give up the concert, or 
the entertainment, because he is so worn out 
and he would rather be alone and quiet with 
his wife than among strangers? 

Won't you try and do all this? If you do 
after you get home when the honeymoon is 
over, When you are just husband and wife, as 
the outside world thinks, like other people, 
you will be, in reality, husband and wife as 
God intended people to be—the wife full of all 
tenderness and love, the husband full of 
courage and love—each seeking out that which 
is best in the other, making stronger that which 
is weak, and being all in all to each other. 








Io 





HORSEBACK-RIDING FOR WOMEN 


By Carl A. Nyegaard 


{COMMANDER OI 





ERHAPS there is no 
exercise in Which 
women can enpgaye 
that is at once so agree- 
able and health-giving 
as horseback - riding. 
Whether the ride be 
in one of the great city 
parks or along the 
shaded roads in the 
country, it is delight- 


ful. It makes young 
girls strong, gives 


them courage by show- 
ing how to manage a 
horse, and it brings 
back to older women 
the roses to their 
cheeks. 

In America, equestrianism is but in its in- 
fancy. Many people think they can ride if 
they can “hang on” a horse's back. They 
can stick like leeches, but when it comes to 
managing a horse they are all at sea, 


WHEN SHOULD A GIRL BEGIN TO RIDE? 


= all depends upon a girl's constitution. It 
will do no harm to put her on a horse at 
five years of age, providing it be an easy can- 
tering animal. No girl should rise to a trot 
before she is eight years old, and then only if 
she has a good constitution and a strong back, 
for the strain in trotting is upon the muscles 
of the back, and the younger and weaker the 
child the more liable to danger. Trotting is 
a diagonal motion of the horse’s legs, and 
shakes the rider’s body very severely. It is 
the most unequal motion a horse is capable 
of, and in consequence it is the hardest gait. 
The practice necessary to become accustomed 
to it is too great for children and young girls. 

Galloping or cantering are parallel motions 
of the animal's limbs. The best time for a 
girl to begin to ride is at ten years of age. 
Then let her exercise one hour a day, no more. 
The first principal thing is to instill confidence 
into the child. Teach her how to sit, and 
then draw her thoughts away from the idea 
that she must stick on, or be thrown. Talk 
to her about the horse. Tell her anecdotes 
about it. Bring out in full relief its domestic 
traits, its noble instincts, its docility under 
kindness and firm management. In short, 
interest her in the animal and the art of riding. 

Horseback-riding cannot be forced. There 
are very few theoretical points in ordinary 
out-door riding, but these must be brought 
out in practice. It doesn’t take brute-strength 
to handle a horse. I have seen girls of thir- 
teen handle an animal better than strong 
women of maturer years. The idea is to use 
the reins at the right time. 


HOW TO SIT ON A HORSE 


rTHE horse and rider should be one object. 

The latter must adjust herself to every 
motion of the former. She must go the same 
way as the horse, with the regularity of clock- 
work and the movement of a rocking-chair. 
Should the horse strike a faster gait, the rider 
must go with him. It isa sign of bad horse- 
manship when the rider is jerked backward 
too suddenly. It is important to know how 
to control the animal’s mouth, A skilled 
equestrienne will know, after she has been in 
the saddle two minutes, whether to ride her 
horse with a tight or light grip, and with what 
style of reins. The hand should be firm and 
the wrist supple. This is difficult to acquire, 
but it is indispensable in good riding. The 
wrist must give and take the reins with the 
motion of the horse, Hy only an even 
pressure. As to reins, the curb-rein is to 
check the animal with, by pulling down his 
head to his chest. The snaffle rein is used to 
elevate the head. It is brought into constant 
use on a stumbling horse. 

A woman sitting on a horse should be as 
natural as is her attitude when walking on the 
street—easy and natural. Only the natural 
position is graceful. And besides, one rides 
for pleasure, not for the sake of doing the 
thing exactly according to the formula of 
some theorist. Sit with a light hand (supple 
wrist) so that you may just feel the horse's 
mouth without pulling at it. It is important, 
of course, to sit erect, and, if one be not straight 
of form, it would be wise to acquire erectness 
by exercise. A line from the rider’s shoulder 
should fall right down to her hips and meet at 
the jointure of spur and heel of the left leg. 


TO MOUNT A HORSE 


OW let me tell you how .o mount. First, 
make the horse stand still. A horse can- 
nut always restrain his impulse to caper about 
when brought outinto the fresh air and bright 
light, so it is better that the groom should 
first give him some preliminary exercise. Ap- 
proach the animal steadily. If he is proud 
and sensitive, it will excite him if you run u 
to him and are too demonstrative. Stand wit 
your right side a few inches from the saddle, 
oe the same way as the horse. Throw 
your left shoulder slightly backward, place the 
right hand on the second or upper pommel, 
holding in it the whip and the reins drawn 
ust tight enough to allow you to feel the bit. 
he groom, who should be facing you, and as 
close as convenient, should now stoop, clasp 
his hands, and rest his right forearm firmly 
on his right thigh. Now lift your riding-skirt 
in front with your left hand and place your left 
footin the groom’s hands. Let go the skirt, 
rest your left hand on his shoulder, or, if you 
prefer, on the lower a wpe then press lightly 
with your left foot in the groom’s hands, give 
rae pe Leo the ground with the right foot, 
Swing yourself sideways into the saddle. 


THE NEW YORK RIDING CLUB] 


Now place the right knee over the upper pom- 
mel, and let the groom lift your skirt above 
the knee, so that it will hang properly with- 
out dragging, and the disengaging the stir- 


rup from beneath the skirt, place your left 
foot in it. So much or mounting with an 
attendant. Any won n who lives in the 


country, and who is not too stout, should be 
able to mount a horse from the ground un- 
aided. If she attains to be anything of an 
equestrienne she should require he more 
assistance than a man, though she is handi- 
capped a little by reason of her skirt. She 
should lower the stirrup sufficiently to reach 
it with the left foot, then placing the right 
hand on the upper pommel and the left hand 
on the lower pommel, by a sideway motion, 
right shoulder forward, spring lightly from 
her right foot and swing herself into the sad- 
dle. Once there, she should take her foot out 
of the stirrup, place her right thigh in its 
proper position above the pommel, and adjust 
her dress. ‘The stirrup is shortened from the 

right side by pulling upthe strap again. A 

good dancer will soon learn to mount, 

THE CORRECT EQUESTRIAN POSITION 
JEGARDING position: The right knee 
\Y shouldrest easily and snugly over the 

pommel, so as to grasp it in “case the horse 
springs. ‘The lower part of the right leg from 
he knee down, should hang naturally. Don't 
elevatethe toes. Be as natural as possible. The 
left foot should rest in the stirrup, with the 
heel depressed. Don't draw up the left leg to the 
lower pommel. Some women do this, but it is 
wrong. This pommel is called the leaping, or 
safety pommel. If a horse leaps or kicks, it 
prevents the rider, in a measure, from being 
thrown forward. Under ordinary circum- 
stances this pommel is unnecessary. = In 
many riding academies it is not used at all. 

A good deal has been said and written about 
looking straight between the horse’s ears and 
holding the shoulders square when in the sad- 
dle. Nonsense! Be as easy and natural as 
you can. If you are not erect of form acquire 
erectness by exercise. But don’t, under any 
circumstances, strain yourself in the saddle. 
The ideal of a fine horsewoman is to be erect 
without being rigid. On the flexibility of the 
pee above the waist, and on the firmness 
velow, all the grace of equestrianism, all the 
safety, depend. Nervousness makes both men 
and women poke their heads forward, a stupid 
trick in a man, unpardonable in a woman, A 
woman should bend like a willow in a storm, 
ulways returning to a nearly upright position, 


THE PROPER SADDLE TO USE 


PER APS it would have been more proper 
‘ to describe the saddle before | went into 
details as to the seat to be taken upon it. 
There are two kinds of saddles—the straight 
seat, and the spoon-shaped seat. The latter is 
good enough forcantering, single-footing, fox- 
trotting, ete. But for trotting, which is the 
gait most popular at present among women, 
the English straight-seat saddle is by far the 
best. !t is easier, more comfortable, and more 
adapted to trotting. ‘The skeleton of a saddle, 
or saddle-tree, as it is called, is made in 
Europe nearly out of one piece of wood. 
They pay skilled workmen large salaries to 
make this tree well. The saddles made in this 
country are not put together with such care 
and skill. They are manufactured wholesale 
in factories. They soon get out of order. The 
various constituent parts become separated, 
the gullet-plate and other pieces break, the 
padding shifts, and the horse’s back becomes 
sore in consequence. More of the imported 
saddles are sold, because their reliability and 
durability has so often been demonstrated. 


THE ART OF DISMOUNTING 


OW as to dismounting: First, take the 
reinsand hold lightly in the right hand. 
Remove the left foot from the stirrup, and be 
careful not toirritate the horse with the spur, 
which every expert horsewoman should wear 
on her left foot, as wellas aman. Swing the 
right leg over the pommel down to the side of 
the animal. Now see that the habit is not 
caught in between the upper and lower pom- 
mels. Then rest the right hand on the upper, 
and the left hand on the lower pommel, and 
slide gently down to the ground. A woman 
should be able to dismount unaided. She 
should be asindependent on ahorse as a man. 
She should not need flunkies and grooms 
around, any more than does a man, if she will 
only study the art of riding thoroughly. 


ABOUT THE RIDING-HABIT 


HE riding-habit should be loose and easy. 
The principal thing is not to strain; the 
rider should be perfectly supple and at ease; 
she should be limber in the waist and hips; 
she ought to be able to swing the upper part of 
her body around, and follow every motion of 
the horse, while retaining a firm position in 
the saddle. If her body be not untrammeled 
and free of movement she cannot do this, 
and is more liable to be thrown. The habit 
generally worn is quite dark, or even black, 
perfectly plain in the waist, with black but- 
tons up to the neck, and with a scant, short 
skirt just long enough to cover the feet. The 
cuffs and collar must be of plain linen, no 
color or flutter of ribbon, and no jewelry, be- 
ing anywhere permissible. There should be 
no petticoats worn, but merino tights and 
easy-fitting trousers of the same cloth as the 
skirt. These latter should be cut away over 
the instep and fastened down under the sole 
with straps. The gathering up of the habit, 
holding it in one hand, and walking in it, are 
things eesily learned with practice. 
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THE TIME IT TAKES TO LEARN 


1 E first question which most of my young 

lady pupils ask of me is—** How long 
before I can go into the park?” I generally 
reply by asking herif she has studied piano- 
forte playing. If she answers in the affirma- 
tive, | say, ** How long have you been study- 


ing?” “Oh!” isthe usual reply, “ for four 
or five years, or so.”” “* Four or five years,” 
I repeat, “and not yet able to perform in 


public! Four or five years practicing on an 
Instrument that never changes its gait, never 
shies, only gets out of tune, and remains all 
the time passive, subject to your will? And 
you expect to learn how to ride and handle an 
animal, sensitive, subject to change of temper, 
and wise enough to know the moral strength 
of his rider, and teach him to conform to 
your will at all times, in four or five days!” 

No, my dear young lady, horseback-riding 
is an art, and is not acquired in a day. There 
is required of a good equestrienne a knowl- 
edge of the horse, the reins, the saddle the 
gait, and the management of the animal. 
Have tact and patience. In time the horse 
will bow his will to yours. The practice will 
not be tedious. Every day will increase your 
pleasure in the exercise, and there will grow 
up an attachment between you and = your 
horse, which is one of the most pleasant feat- 
ures of horsemanship. se kind and gentle, 
but firm, to him. Don't coddle him = with 
lumps of sugar; make him feel your su- 
periority, Soon he will learn to recognize you, 
to “come to the whip,” or at your beck, and 
answer to every touch of the reins. 





| HAVE had some famous women pupils; 

Miss Mabel Metcalfe, daughter of the 
Wall street broker, who is the champion cross- 
country rider in this part of America; Miss 
Annabel Green, daughter of ex-Judge Green ; 
Mrs. W. C. Whitney, and her family; Mrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, of England, who was 
formerly Miss Endicott, daughter of the late 
Secretary of War under President Cleveland; 
Miss Cameron, daughter of Don Cameron; 
the families of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Elliott 
I. Shepard, W. D. Sloane, John Sloane and 
Dr. G. EF. Thomas; the Misses Potter, 
daughters of Bishop Potter; the Misses Ag- 
new, daughters of the late Dr. Agnew; Miss 
O' Donohue, daughter of the great coffee- 
broker; the Misses DeForest; the Misses Van 
Rennssaelaer; Miss Helen Gould, daughter of 
Jay Gould, and her bosom friend, Miss Me- 
Call; Mrs. Sydney Dillon Ripley; the Misses 
Bishop; Mrs. Whynkoop, daughter of Cyrus 
W. Field, and her daughter; and in Munich, 
the children of the Archduke Ludwig, 

All these and more can testify to 
pleasures to be derived from a good trot. 
the sport of kings and queens. 

- me 


THREE GIRLS AND A HORSE 


By Miss J. H. 


the 
It is 


CHADWICK 


OST healthy girls when they 
see a good rider on g fine 
horse, sav: “Oh! how I 
should like to ride!” Most 
parents, in reply to such 
an aspiration, say: “ But 
think what it costs!” 

Here is a plan—now in 
U5. successsful operation — 
whereby three or four girls of moderate allow- 
ances, can club together to keep their own 
horse at a riding-school, and can secure pleasant 
exercise at small cost. 

Of course, some one must supply the horse, 
hiring in a school is very expensive. But one 
girl, perhaps, has had a horse in the country 
with which she is loath to part, or some 
friend has a good animal to be wingered. 
Beauty, speed and “‘quality’’ are non-essen- 
tials. All that is required is a safe, sound ani- 
mal, well-broken to the saddle. Such a horse, 
well cared for, needs three or four hours exer- 
cise every day to keep him in good trim. 

Now as to the cost of keeping. The board 
of a horse, with use of ring, is $33.00 per 
month; the man who cares for him ought to 
have a dollar a month to insure his interest, 
and the cloakroom attendant as much more. 
Add to this, car-fare if you do not live near 
the school, say $1.50 a month, and dividing 
the keep among three, each girl's share, in- 
cluding car-fare, will be about $13.25, among 
four, $10.25. 

This calculation assumes that all the part- 
ners know how to ride. If it is necessary for 
any or all of them to take lessons, this expense 
also is greatly lessened, as twenty tickets may 
be bought for $25.00, and only one ticket is 
charged for a ‘‘ ring lesson on owner's horse,” 
which on a school horse would cost two. 

The people of the riding-school will raise no 
objections to such a plan, being the gainers by 
the board of a horse and the price of lessons 
which they would otherwise not have received. 
The girls will be the gainers in every way, in 
health and enjoyment and in the pleasure of 
intimate personal acquaintance with an intel- 
ligent and lovable creature who will repay all 
their care, interest and affection. The sub- 
joined time-tables will show how the hours of 
riding may be arranged to suit three or four 
girls. A strong, spirited horse could be used 
three times daily, if due regard is paid to his 
feeding hours, or if one of the partners could 
ride in the evenings, and these tables are 
merely suggestive, and can be varied to suit 
circumstances :— 


TIME-TABLE FOR THREE RIDERS 

















LOUISE ADELAIDE MARIAN 
Monday 9 to Ila.m, — 3to 5p.m. 
Tuesday 3to 5pm. 9tolla.m. — 
Wednesday 3to 5p.m. 9 to ll a.m. 
Thursday 9 to 11 a.m. 3to 5p.m. 
Friday 3to 5p.m. 9tolla.m. —_ 
Saturday —_ 3to 5p.m, 9 to ll a.m. 
FOR FOUR RIDERS 

LoviIsE ADELAIDE MARIAN ELEANOR 
Monday 9 to 11 a.m, —_ 3to5ip.m — 
Tuesday — 9 to 11 a.m, 3 to 5 p.m. 
Wednesday 9 to 11 a.m. — 3to5p.m. — 
Thursday — 9 to 11 a.m. 3 to 5 p.m. 
Friday 9 to ll a.m. a 3to5p.m — 
Saturday _ S9tollam. — 3toip.m. 
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HINTS TO THOSE WHO TRAVEL 


SULLED FOR 


THE JOURNAL FROM THE Ex- 


PERIENCE OF OLD TRAVELERS 
RAVELERS must becontent,”’ 


says Shakespeare, and. so 
they must, but not too con- 


tent. One cannot expect to 
tuke home-comforts with 
him everywhere; but, on 


the other hand, one must 
not consider all discomforts 
inevitable merely because they are so univer- 





sal. Very often the remedies are simple and 
easily applied. For instance, the worst of 
these ills, which, by common consent, is 


nausea, from the motion of the cars, may be 
entirely prevented in the following way : 

Take a sheet of writing-paper large enough 
to cover both the chest and stomach, and put 
it on under the clothing, next to the person. 
If one sheet is not large enough paste the 
edges of two or three together, for the chest 
and stomach must be well-covered. Wear the 
paper thus as long as you are traveling, and 
change it every day if your journey is a long 
one. ‘Those who have tried it say that it is a 
perfect defense. 

In spite of declarations to the contrary, it is 
possible to both read and write with comfort 
while traveling, if one knows how. -ains in 
the head after reading on the cars are due to 
an unusual strain upon the muscles of the 
eye, its focus being changed almost incessant- 
ly; but with an occasional rest the muscles 
will not find the work too hard. So try the 
plan of reading for ten minutes, and then, for 


jive minutes, reviewing what you have read. 


But if, meanwhile, you wish to look out of 
the window, let it be the one on the other 
side of the car, for to look out of the one 
next you will require quick focal changes as 
tiring to the eye as reading. 

There are two ways of writing on a train. 
The first requires that the paper be laid upon 
a light board, perhaps eighteen inches square ; 
one end of this will rest in your lap, and the 
end furthest from you will be raised a few 
inches by a cord which passes around the 
neck, The wholeaffords a sloping desk which 
moves with the body and is fairly satisfactory. 
The simpler and perhaps the better plan is to 
place your tablet upon a feather pillow in your 
lap, When you will find that the elasticity of 
the feathers reduces the motion to aminimum, 
and makes writing easy. 

One of the lesser discomforts of traveling is 
the difficulty of standing or walking in a 
moving train; yet railroad men run or walk 
with perfect ease. The secret lies in allowing 
the body to sway with the motion of the cars, 
the knees being slightly bent, while the feet 
are at the same time held ready to be braced 
firmly, if necessary. 

Those to whom the term ‘‘sleeper” is a 
hollow mockery may profit by the expe- 
rience of salesmen and others who travel fre- 
quently, and have the bed made up with the 
pillow toward the locomotive. Just why this 
should make sleep easier is not explained, but 
the plan is highly recommended. 

If you are ever in straits for a clean hand- 
kerchief or two when no washerwoman is 
within easy call,try this plan. Upon reach- 
ing your hotel take all your soiled handker- 
chiefs, wash and rinse them, and spread them 
out smoothly on the window-panes. Be sure 
that there are no creases, and that the corners 
form right angles. When dry and carefully 
folded no one could tell that they had not 
been ironed. Heavily embroidered handker- 
chiefs will not look as smooth as plain ones, 
but will certainly defy detection across a car 
aisle. Whether at home or abroad it is al- 
ways better to treat mourning handkerchiefs 
in this way, as their black borders will not 
fade so rapidly as when washed as usual. 





‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





ONGS OF DIXI Over fifty Sunny Southern 

Songs, Home, Plantation 

and Camp Songs with Piano or Organ accompani- 
ment. Mailed, postpaid, for 50 cents. 

Tue MUSICIAN'S GUIDE (200 pages of valuable in- 
formation) and BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WoRLD con- 
taining 7 pieces of our latest music, mailed for 8 two- 
cent stamps. 

THE S. BRAINARD'S Sons Co., Chicago. 


FOR absolute purity, delicious flavor and exquisite 

aroma, no Tea’ sold in this country equals 
our high-grade direct imported Ceylon. Sample box by 
mail, 10 cents. CEYLON TEA CO., J. H. CATHRAR, 
Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Instruction 
and amusement in kindergarten lessons, stories, 
games, etc, Best helps for parents. Grand book for 
agents. Circulars free. Prepaid, $2.25. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


A Metallurgist decides the mixture of ores for cast- 
ing of iron plate in piano with reference to greatest 
strength, and its partin production of tone. After 
casting, this plate is fastened over sounding board to 
skeleton frame of instrument. The strain caused by 
tension of strings in best overstrung upright pianos is 
from eight to ten tons. The iron plate in 


through peculiar distribution of braces insures great 


JDIANO. 
strength. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Obio. 





“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 
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THE ISLAND OF DREAMS 


By F. PARKER, JR. 








Oh, I had such a pretty dream, mamma, 

Such pleasant and beautiful things, 

Of a dear little nest, in the meadows of rest, 
Where the birdie her lullaby sings. 


A dear little stream, full of lilies, 

Crept over the green, mossy stones, 

And just where I lay, its thin sparkling spray 
Sang sweetly in delicate tones. 


And as it flowed on towards the ocean, 

Through the shadows and pretty sun-beams, 

Fach note grew more deep, and I soon fell 
asleep, 

And was off for the Island of Dreams. 


I saw there a beautiful angel, 

With a crown all bespangled with dew! 

She touched me, and spoke, but I quickly 
awoke 

And found then, dear mamma, ’twas you. 


KEEPING CITY BOARDERS 


By Kate Upson CLark 

=, T does not seem to be generally 
understood by country people 
that the keeping of boarders 
is as much a branch of regu- 
lar trade as the selling of dry 
goods or the running of a 
newspaper. It is said to be 
the third largest industry in 
the State of Maine, vying in 
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its results with those of the lumber, ice and 


hay crops there. In many a country district 
eflicient women have so ordered their houses 
that in spite of disadvantages in their plan 
and location, they have earned enough money 
by keeping summer boarders for two or three 
seasons, to educate a bright child ; to purchase 
a trip among distant friends, long unseen ; to 
re-furnish their homes, and clothe their fami- 
lies for winter, or to pay off a mortgage. Ex- 
perienced women have often supported a 
good-sized family in this way. 

Hundreds of other women would be glad to 
do the same thing if they only knew how. 
At the risk of saying much that is stale, these 
few words have been prepared® with a view to 
helping such women. The keeping of sum- 
mer boarders is a legitimate branch of money- 
making. Others have prospered at it. Why 
may not you? 

In the first place, your house should be well 
situated, where no suspicion of malaria can 
touch it. The barn should not be too near. 
You are fortunate if your rooms are large, but 
even if they are not, if other circumstances 
are favorable, this consideration may not 
prove a bar to your success. If the nights are 
cool in your region, it makes little difference 
about sleeping-rooms, so long as they are 
clean and well-furnished. Mattings are best 
for the floors, with rugs—home-made rugs, or 
pieces of rag carpet will do. It is well if you 
can have pretty furniture; if you cannot, be 
sure that it is strong and clean. Make cur- 
tains of cheese-cloth, or any light material. 
Your beds must have springs. If you cannot 
afford expensive hair-mattresses, get good, 
fresh ones of some other kind. Most city 
people are prejudiced against feathers. Try to 
provide an abundance of sheets, pillow-cases, 
towels and table linem; in case your supply is 
not large, wash oftener those that you have. 

Most city people do not care to breakfast be- 
fore half past seven or eight in the morning. 
By breakfasting yourself at half past five or 
six—and do not try to work until you have 
eaten—you can accomplish much of the heavi- 
est part of the work, before your boarders are 
astir. If you do this, however, retire early at 
night. You must have sleep. 

By doing a little washing at these early 
hours, every day or two, the numerous clean 
towels, napkins, ete., needed to make your 
table and your whole establishment attractive, 
can be provided without the wearing burden 
of an enormous weekly washing; and also 
without a very large outfit of linen. 

Try to use blankets as far as possible, instead 
of comfortables, which are much less whole- 
some, Many of our best hotels are buying 
their towels in the piece, cutting them off and 
hemming them. Such towels wear better 
than fringed ones. Fringed household linen 
of any sort, unless it be doilies, is not an 
economical investment for hard-worked peo- 
~~ All towels and napkins should be as 
arge as can be afforded. 

Do not try to do too much work with your 
own hands. Even if you have only three or 
four in your family, unless they are all able to 
help you, do not undertake to eare for more 
than one or two outsiders without the services 
of astrong woman. Often, a little girl or boy 
can be trained to wait on the table, to per- 
form many little services in the kitchen, and 
to attend to the extra fires, so often required 
mM country houses; but too many helpers are 
pl se Train all your assistants to be 
» smccaltd ey motions, especially in the early 
ols. A house where everything is knock- 
Ing and banging about is distressing. A rrange 


to have all helpers and the men who work on 
the farm, eat 


nal at a different hour from the 

7 — ers. See that screens are provided for 

ris door and window. The plague of flies 
ay 


neutralize all your efforts. 
P It is hot expected that your dishes will be 
ramental, but they should be numerous. 
Silver forks and spoons are absolutely essen- 
tial. If possible, have silver knives also. 
_ Serve the dinner in courses, even if there 
pie only two, removing all traces of the first 
> irse before putting on the second. A clean 
oF one a plate will answer for brushing 
‘ellis . nds. Saucers in which puddings and 
Jellies are served, should be set in plates. Hot 
courses should be always served in hot plates. 











The food set before your boarders will most 
influence their opinion of your place. They 
will often endure annoyances in other re- 
spects, if they have wholesome and well-pre- 
pared fare. They want, especially, the dis- 
tinctively country products—milk and cream, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables. Plant plenty of 
peas, beans, lettuce, beets, squashes, tomatoes 
and sweet corn—and plant them early, start- 
ing them in the house or in a hot-bed, if pos- 
sible. Though youshould own a good modern 
cook-book, and know how to muke a variety 
of cakes and desserts, yet your boarders will 
not require much “ made food” if they can 
only have an abundance of ripe fruit. Early 
apple-trees are a fascinating feature to city 
boarders; so are pear, plum and peach-trees. 

Good soups, particularly the various cream 
soups now so fashionable, can be made at 
slight expense, and add a great deal to the 
appearance and enjoyment of a dinner. From 
your flock of chickens, if cooked in different 
ways, the main feature of two or three dit- 
ners each week can be procured. Fresh meat 
of some sort must always be served at dinner. 
Delicious jellies and conserves can be made 
from crabapples, barberries, quinces and sour, 
juicy apples during the fall and winter, Sweet 
and sour pickles and other relishes should 
also be made then. 

If there are any natural curiosities, any fine 
views, or anything worth seeing in your vicin- 
ity, find out all about them, and be ready to 
direct your guests to them. If you must charge 
something for the moderate use of your horses 
and vehicles, make the price small. Any ap- 
pearance of overreaching, shakes confidence 
at once. Some safe person should be employed, 
if necessary, to bringthe mail at least as often 
as once each day. 

Ice is a great help, but can bedispensed with 
if your drinking-water is from a cold spring, 
and if you have a cool place in which to keep 
your supplies. 

The people who go to these quiet farmhouses 
are usually mothers with young children, 
often ill-behaved and trying; or invalids, 
who are full of whims. But remember that 
the arrangement between you and them is 
purely a business one, and that in the way of 
business one must be brought in contact with 
all sorts of people. 

The cost of board at farmhouses varies, ac- 
cording to the fare and accommodations pro- 
vided, from three to seven dollars per week, 
five dollars being the common rate. 

Clean, comfortable beds, savory food, and 
the evidence of a sincere desire on the part of 
hosts to make their guests happy; keeping a 
pleasant parlor neat for them, level grounds 
in order for their games, hooks for their ham- 
mocks, and as many inexpensive devices as 
possible for their comfort ; these will be pretty 
sure to produce satisfaction on both sides. 


‘HOW TO PRESS FLOWERS 


N your next ramble in the woods, 
take along one of those long, 
japanned-tin botanist’s boxes, or 
else a light basket. Have a layer 
of damp moss in your receptacle, 

Oo and put your plants away as soon 
as possible. Choose the choicest 
specimens—and several of one sort 
will not come amiss. Gather the shapliest 
leaves of the trees, sprigs of moss, and 
any minature leaves that you think will 
retain their beauty after being dried, and 
specially keep a lookout for ferns. Some 
plants are very small, and it is best to dig such 
up by the roots—it will be all the more inter- 
esting to have the whole plant. It will be 
prudent to take along a large, thin book, 
which can be tightly strapped together, as you 
may want to press some of the most delicate 
flowers immediately. Have the covers per- 
forated with large holes to admit theair. You 
can buy all sorts of botanist’s portfolios; but 
a couple of thin boards, you can readily make 
yourself, will answer every purpose. Put 
thirty or forty sheets of drying paper between 
the covers, and fasten a couple of strips of 
leather so as to form a convenient handle. 
Be very careful in laying your specimens be- 
tween the leaves to have every flower separate 
and smooth. 

After some pleasant hours in the woods 
you will come home with your basket full of 
all kinds of plants and flowers. To preserve 
the delicate colors of the latter, it is necessary 
that they should be dried at once. Place them 
on your drying-paper and carefully arrange 
every flower, smoothing out all wrinkles. If 
any petals have dropped off, set them in place 
with a little mucilage. 

Some flowers cannot bear the touch of a 
warm hand, and these you will find wilted. 
They may be restored by sprinkling with 
luke-warm water, and laying them away over 
night in a cool, dark place. If you are in a 
hurry, cut off part of the stems of the wilted 
flowers and place them ina vase of hot water, 
where they will straighten in a few hours. 

After arranging your specimens on the dry- 
ing-paper, lay several sheets over and under 
them, and putin a press or under a heavy 
weight. You will never regret the few dollars 
invested in a press. Twelve hours after press- 
ing, change the papers, and press again. Ina 
few days vour plants will be ready to lay 
away, but be careful to keep under pressure 
until perfectly dry, or your larger flowers will 
mold or shrink, and thus lose all beauty. 

In mounting my specimens I use heavy 
mounting paper, 114 x 164 inches, costing ten 
cents a sheet; but a beginner would, perhaps, 
do well to start with ‘* binder’s paper,” which 
is cheaper and just as suitable A little mu- 
cilage may be put on the plant here and there, 
or you may fasten it by pasting narrow strips 
of paper across it. 

When your mounting is finished, write 
under each specimen the date when it was 
found, the place, name, genus and species, the 
color, and the familiar name. The sheets may 
then be placed in portfolios, according to 
genera, or may be arranged so that the speci- 
mens from one place are together. 
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UR Summer issues will have about them all the freshness 
and timeliness of the out-door season. Each number 
will be specially prepared to reflect what is best and 
brightest in seasonable literature. A literary garden will 
be provided, each flower exhaling its own lasting per- 
fume of helpfulness and good cheer. The summer is 
the out-door world’s brightest time, and so it will be 
with the JOURNAL. There is no reason why a maga- 
zine should not be as entertaining in summer as in 
winter, and we will demonstrate the possibility. 


A* UNCONVENTIONAL HOLIDAY 


By LADY AGNES MACDONALD, wife of the Premier of Canada 

To be taken in a private car by the first lady in Canada, with a party of 
personal friends, traveling through the most picturesque and romantic of 
Canada’s scenic spots, is a pleasure which JOURNAL readers have in store 
for them in these papers by LADY MACDONALD. Bright and breezy was 
the “unconventional holiday” ; pleasure was unalloyed; the party traveled 
and stopped as they willed. The breezy spirit of the trip is felt in these 
articles, and LADY MACDONALD seems to make every reader one of the 
party, while the illustrations, which she has personally furnished for her 
articles, will be the most beautiful ever printed in the JOURNAL. 


A BRIDE IN THE DIAMOND FIELDS 


A bright and chatty account of a young bride who spent the first years of 
her married life in the diamond fields of Africa, where precious stones were 
as plentiful as sea-pebbles. 
OW WOMEN LIVE IN ARCTIC LANDS 


A faithful description of the home-life of Arctic women, by W. H. GILDER, 
who accompanied one of the arctic expeditions to the North Pole. 


HE LIFE OF AN INDIAN WOMAN 


Will be described by an observer who has just returned from a long stay 
among the Sioux Indians. 


CUMMER ILLS AND SUMMER DANGERS 
Will be a page of valuable hints on ‘Common Sense in Sea-Bathing” ; 
“What to Do in Case of a Dog’s Bite”; ‘‘ Summer Things Best Left Alone”’ ; 
“How to Avoid a Sunstroke,” etc., etc.,—all by eminent specialists. 
HE MOTHER IN THE COUNTRY 


Will have her interests regarded by practical household writers, who will 
tell her ‘‘What to Do in an Emergency”; ‘How to Dress Children in 
Summer”; ‘‘ How to Keep Baby Most Healthy”; “‘ During the Long Vaca- 
tion Days.” 

HE CARE OF BIRDS IN THE HOME 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, who has had as many as fifty-two birds at a 
time in her home, will give the results of her experience as to the best way 
to care, feed and keep birds healthy in the home. 


INTS ON MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING 


Will tell women how to climb mountains with the most comfort in dress. 
BROAD WITH THE EDITOR 


MR. BOK, the Editor of the JOURNAL, goes abroad in the early summer, and 
will write letters of life in London and in Paris. 


HE GIRL IN THE COUNTRY 


Will receive special attention in a succession of bright and chatty articles, 
which will tell her about ‘‘ How to Dress for a Bicycle”; “Swimming and 
Rowing, for Girls’; ‘A Girl’s Summer Belongings”; “ Those Little Sum- 
mer Larks”; ‘* The Summer Young Man.” 


OW | MANAGE TO BE HAPPY 


Will tell the secret of a busy housewife’s happy life; how a household can 
be conducted without bringing a wrinkle to the brow. 


OW THEY KEEP HOUSE IN LONDON 


A gossipy sketch of an American family’s experiment at keeping house in 
the great English capital. 


USICAL HELPS AND VOCAL HINTS 


The success of the articles ‘‘ Musical Helps and Vocal Hints,” published in 

the JOURNAL, has encouraged the Editor to arrange for an entire series of 

articles which will take up every point that may enter into the aspirations of 

music-loving girls, or those interested in the voice. The best-known singers 

will write for this series, including 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG EMMA JUCH 
ANNIE LOUISE CARY Mary HOWE 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


ND THEN WHEN SUMMER IS OVER 


The most magnificent series of fall and winter numbers ever issued of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will be presented to its readers. Each issue 
will be full of surprises, even to those accustomed to the most unique 
features in modern magazine literature. The most notable and striking under- 
takings ever attempted by a popular magazine will be brought out in these 
numbers. The Editor of the JOURNAL believes in surprising his readers. 


* * 
* 
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AT HOME Wi Ti: EOLTOR 


4 fog ‘hoot 20's the 
eg eth Stee teres 


RADUALLY, through 

letter and by spoken 
word, has the pleas- 
ing fact come to me 
that the JourNAL has 
exceeded the limits 
originally set for it, 
and that each month 
it is read by hundreds 
of men. And beside 
me, on my table, lie 
not less than several 
hundreds of letters 
attesting to this fact. 
At first this seemed very strange to me. I 
wondered to myself: What is there in the 
JourNAL for men? And then, I thought: If 
there are men who take such pleasure in 
making the JourNaL, why should not there be 
some who would be interested in reading it? 
Iam glad of it, atany rate. The JourNAL re- 
flects the thoughts of women, since more 
women than men write for it. It seeks to 
show woman's progress, and in this it may be 
an instrument for good in the hands of men 
who read it. It may tel) them a few things 
about women which they either do not know 
or have not noticed. 














OW, there is no man on the globe to-day 
; the superior of the American father 
and the American husband. A _ brief resi- 
dence in any foreign country will convince 
an American woman of this truth. The 
American man makes a better husband; he 
has more regard for his wife; he has a keener 
interest in his children than has the man of 
any race under the sun. No man has a more 
respectful deference for woman; he is the em- 
bodiment of everything that is courteous, 
gallantand manly. As the writeris not an 
American by birth, he cannot, at least, be ac- 
cused of partiality in these statements. The 
fact exists, and init there is more prose than 
poetry. Foreigners concede it, and traveled 
Americans have learned it. At the same 
timethe American husband is lacking in some 
qualities. At times one is led to suppose 
that, though all our American men respect 
and admire woman, they do not all under- 
stand her. I am firm in the belief that 
American women know and understand men 
better than men do women. A woman, as a 
rule, studies a man’s comfort, while a man 
studies a woman’s pleasure. And while both 
are laudable, the woman has the better means 
of securing an accurate understanding of her 
opposite. 


L Fey things do not enter into the life 

of a man so much as they do into that 
of a woman, and I believe that in this fact lies 
the basis of many a man’s misunderstanding of 
the opposife sex. I know wives to whom the 
husband’s morning kiss, as he goes to his 
office, is a sweet remembrance through all 
the day, and is to her as much of her being as 
is the newspaper to the man. There are men 
—splendid men, too—who are perfectly in- 
capable of understanding this. Only a few 
days ago, one of the most estimable men in 
the world, a model husband and one of the 
best of fathers, said to me, touching this very 
point: “It is positively funny to me to see 
the perfect delight which my wife takes in 
putting her armsround me and insisting upon 
a kiss every morning when I leave her for the 
office. Do you know, I'd never think of it!” 
That's it! Men do not think of these 
things alf as much,as they should. Many a 
wife's heart would be lighter, her home would 
be brighter, if men were more considerate of 
these very things. Trifles, you may call them, 
my dear friend—and I am now talking to the 
men who read me—but they are more than 
that toawoman. They are the rays of sun- 
shine which make her life happy; they tell 
her louder than any spoken word that she has 
her husband's love; that she is the queen of 
his heart and the guiding star of his life. 
Trifles? Well, perhaps, but I wish the world 
was fuller of them. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ITER all, 

A ditlerent from women in these respects 
as we are aptto think. We are very similar, 
in fact Let me illustrate, through the recent 
expression of a friend of mine, how many a 
husband withholds from his wife the very 
thing for which his own nature craves. This 


we men are not so radically 


man holds an important position in one of 


the largest business houses in New York. He 
comes as near being invaluable as a man can 
in this world; yet his superior is one of those 
employers—whom we all know—who does not 
believe in praise or approval. His silence 
with his employés means approval—that 
sort of negative endorsement which has driven 
many a good servant almost to despair. My 
friend said to me: “I have been with this 
house for seventeen years, climbing from a 
mere clerkship to my present position. I 
know my services are satisfactory; I know I 
am valuable to the house, yet do you know 
that during my entire term of connection 
here, Mr. — has never given me a word of 
praise, never said a word to me outside of a 
pure business conversation? I have a large 
salary; Mr. —— gives me his entire confi- 
dence, and yet there is that craving desire for 
a single word of approval which would mean 
more to me than all the money he could pay 
me.” Every business man who reads these 
words, and has a superior officer whom he 
seeks to please, will understand this feeling. 
I know, personally, a hundred men with 
similar feelings. It is not that they want to 
be told of their value; it is not that they wish 
their superior to acknowledge their tact or 
skill: it is the simple desire, born in every one 
of us, to be honestly told when we do a thing 
well. Sex does not enter into this feeling. 





ND yet, I have gone with this friend to 
his home after business, have seen him 
lift his children up and kiss them, play a 
moment with the baby in its cradle, and then 
merely look at his wife, nod to her, or throw 
the stereotyped greeting, ‘Ah, dear, how are 
you?” at the same time arranging his cravat or 
brushing his hair for dinner. Love his wife? 
Dearly. He would be insulted at his best 
friend if he questioned his affection. Now, 
why in the world don’t that man kiss his 
wife when he comes home as he does his 
children? Ten chances to one, she longs for 
that kiss from her husband as fondly as he 
craves for the approval of his superior in 
business. And this is not an exceptional in- 
stance. I have seen my friend reproduced in 
scores of husbands—the husband who never 
notices the pretty dress which his wife has 
donned for his special benefit, or who eats 
the daintiest breakfast or most carefully-pre- 
pared dinner without a word to the woman 
sitting opposite and who has perhaps spent 
the good part of the day in catering to his 
pleasure so that he might have his favorite 
dishes after a hard day at the office! If we 
men derive encouragement from a word of 
approval by those whose favor we seek in 
business, do you not think that wives find 
equal stimulant and pleasure in the pleasant 
word uttered by husbands? Your wife, my 
friend, works as hard in the home to please 
you, as you work in the office to please your 
superior. If you crave the approving word, 
do you not think that she does as well? You 
may say: Oh, but that is different.” No, it 
is not: on the contrary, it is precisely the 
same. Is your wife's life less wrapped up in 
your home than is your life a part of your 
business? She strives as hard to be a model 
wife as you do to be a successful business man. 
And as your nature craves for credit, so does 
that of your wife. Her work is just as hard 
as yours. Technically, it is different, but on 
general principles it is the same. 


(>"> of the greatest evils of our modern 
life is the fear to give credit where 
credit is due. Weare always ready to criticize, 
but never to — We love to point out a 
mistake, but how loth we are to applaud a 
thing well done. The employer withholds 
the word of praise from his faithful employé. 
He either fears an application for more salary, 
or the risk of spoiling with praise. How 
short-sighted is such a policy! What is there 
more stimulating in the hard business world 
of to-day than honest approval openly given? 
Many a man and woman is there to-day in 
factory, store, office or banking-house to 
whom an honest “ you have done that well ”’ 
would mean more than any addition to salary. 
Everybody's goal is not the almighty dollar; 
some of us think just as much of a hearty 
word of approval. A good man or a good 
woman is never spoiled by an honest word of 
praise. There are enough people in this 
world ready to criticize and find fault; let you 
and I, my dear friend, counteract matters and 
be ready to give the word of praise when oc- 
‘assion requires it. In your business, be 
frank and open with those whom you em- 
ploy. If a man does a thing well, tell him of 
it. And when you go home, keep your eyes 
open, and see whether your wife is not wear- 
ing something or has not put something on 
the table which she knew would please you. 
Notice it, and tell her you do. Don’t let her 
imagine your pleasure—your wife is no more 
of a mind-reader than you are. We do not 
want to leave too much to be inferred in this 
world, Some things are best left to the infer- 
ence; but there are others which will make 
this world better, brighter and more beautiful 
if told, and told “right out in meeting.” If 
you, as husband, withhold honest praise from 
yore wife, she, unconsciously, perhaps—for 
1abits in a home are contagious—will, in turn, 
withhold it from your children, and they will 
transmit the spirit to their children. Each of 
us is more of an example to others than we 
sometimes think. A wise writer has made 
famous the proverb that the smallest action 
in our lives is reflected in some one else, and 
there isa great deal of truth in the old saw. 
We are all of us an example to some other 
fellow creature, and a trait in us is often 
transmitted, and made immortal to succeeding 
generations. And thus, as others are apt to 
do as we do, let us do well. 


\ ANY a husband, perfect in almost every 
4 other quality, Jacks one thing: the 
virtue of consideration for the woman of his 
home. How often have | heard men say to 
their wives “‘ You have nothing to do all day. 
You attend to that.” Now, women are far 
busier in their homes than many a man 
imagines or perhaps knows. To conduct a 
well-regulated home requires as much time 
and as much skill as to conduct a well-regu 
lated business. For a woman to get good 
service out of the help in the home is just as 
vreat an art as it is for the man to draw forth 
the bestin his clerks. Just as many knotty 
questions come up in the home for decision as 
come up in the office. A table is often as great 
a battlefield as the desk. We men are yvreat 
factors in the world’s progress and history, 
but we do not constitute the entire creation. 
All the burdens of this earth were not put on our 
shoulders. God put afew on the shoulders of 
women, too. Whenever you think, my dear 
sir, that you are carrying all the worries and 
troubles of this world, just stay home a day 
and watch the domestic machinery at work. 
It will be quite a revelation to you. You will 
find that your wife has not half so much time 
to herself as you supposed; and the next time 
when you think she has more time to doa 
thing which properly falls to you, you willbe 
better able to judge whether she is capable of 
doing it in addition to her other duties. 
rPIYHE fact is, I think, we escape a good deal 

of monotony by being at the office all 
day. A busy officeis like a panorama: a per- 
fect succession of things, no two of which are 
alike, and in their variety is a fascination of 
which the woman in the home is entirely de- 
prived. One day to her is very much like all 
other days. It is practically the same routine 
day in and day out. Friends may drop in, 
but they are not so varied as are the callers at 
a business office. The whole world sometimes 
passes through a business establishment in a 
single day; only a small portion of it passes 
through your home. The pulsations of the 
world’s doings may not be so essential to 
your wife's happiness as they are to you, it is 
true, but she knows the spice which variety 
gives to life as well as you do. The only dif- 
ference is that you get it, and she does not. 
Consideration comes in here. When you come 
home, don’t express that irritating surprise—at 
which men are such adepts—when your wife 
pleads ignorance on some startling subject 
about which the whole town has been talking 
all day. ‘“‘Havn’t heard of it? Well, well! 
Where have you been all day?’’? Where in 
the world would she have have been but at 
home? And it is pretty hard for a woman to 
know what is going on when you carry away 
tothe office the only newspaper left at the 
house. You wouldn't have heard the news 
either if you had been at home, and your wife 
had monopolized the newspaper as you did. 
Have some consideration, my dear friend. 
Your wife doesn’t care to have her shortcom- 
ings brought up to her any more than you do, 
Instead of chiding her, tell her what you 
know. Make the supper hour the happiest 
part of the day to her. Carry with you the 
interesting things of the day as they passed 
before you. Let her share in your knowledge 
of the world’s doings. 

HUSBAND'S home-coming can be made 

either an elixir or a poison to his wife. 

No matter how tired the day may have been 
to her, the husband's cheerful greeting and a 
hearty kiss can dispel every weary feel- 
ing, and smooth out the wrinkles of care. As 
far as possible make some change in your 
dress before you sit down todinner. No mat- 
ter how slight may be the change, depend 
upon it your wife will notice it, and appre- 
ciate it. It is asilent tribute, and you owe it 
to her as a mark of respect. You would never 
have thought of dining at her house, before 
marriage, in your business suit; then, why do 
it now that she is your wife and has a far 
greater claim upon your respect? That you 
wash your hands and brush your hair is no 
tribute to her; simply an act calculated to in- 
crease your own comfort; but to go a trifle 
further and show her that you do not wish to 
appear before her as you did before your busi- 
ness associates, is a mark of respect. I have 
great respect for a Boston man of my acquaint- 
ance who never appears at the dinner table 
before he changes his business clothes for an 
evening suit, although he may not be going 
out or expect a single caller. “ For whom 
should I dress more than for my wife?” was 
his interrogative answer to a friend’s question. 
Everyone of us cannot go so far as does this 
friend of mine, for only three outof every ten 
men own a fuil-dress suit; but we can all, in 
amore moderate degree, emulate the delicate 
courtesy with which the action is fragrant. 


MI EN who complain of their homes too 
; often overlook the fact that they are 
themselves more or less responsible for the 
atmosphere which pervades every room in it. 
Consideration for a wife is one of the sweetest 
flowers which a husband can grow and nour- 
ish in the home-garden. It willdo more than 
the costliest bouquets which he can bring her 
from the florist’s. It is the little things in this 
world which make life attractive, and it is the 
little acts of courtesy and consideration on the 
part of a husband for a wife which deepens 
her love for him, heightens her respect for 
other men, and makes her daily and hourly 
grateful to that God through whose infinite 
wisdom her life and that of her husband were 
brought together. Marriage is never a failure 
in a home where consideration fills the minds 
and lives of husband and wife. It is a golden 
band between them which brightens with 
increasing years, and binds them together 
when they “are absent, one from the other.” 
On a lichen-covered stone in a village burying- 
ground I once read this epitaph : ‘“‘ He was al- 
ways considerate,” and I wondered whether 
there was in the English language a sentence 
from which therecould be derived more mean- 
ing. On that stone fhere had, indeed. been 
chiselled a sermon! 
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THINGS TO EXPECT 


T has always been the policy 
of the Editorof the JournaL 
to have his readers enter inty 
his plans, sothat those who 
read the magazine may know 
what those who make it are 
doing. Inthis way, we all 
become more like one liter- 
ary family. 





DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 





lag JOURNAL will, as announced on the 

page just preceding this, havea thorough 
outdoor flavor. ‘The stories, articles and poems 
will besuch as will best enter into the thoughts 
and spirit of the season. We shall follow a 
woman wherever the summer leads her, into 
the country, at the sea-shore, across the sea, 
or at home in the city, and tell her something 
Which she may want to know, 


MRS. BEECHER’S REMINISCENCES 


NV ANY have written asking in what issue 
1 of the JournaL Mrs. Henry Warp 
BEECHER’S reminiscent articles of Mr. BEECHER 
will begin. The series has been delayed in 
order that we might perfect an elaborate series 
of illustrations which it was not intended at 
first to include in the articles. The artists and 
engravers have now nearly finished their work, 
and the first article is in type, and will shortly 
appear. In the meantime, Mrs. BeecHEerR has 
given us an article for the August number. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 


A FEW months ago we started the Depart- 
ment “ Bright Things for Boys.’ It 
proved so successful from the start that it was 
at once decided to make it a permanent feature. 
The interest of the boys may be imagined from 
the fact that we have received over twenty 
thousand letters from boys alone during the 
last four months. Such an army, we felt, 
should have a leader, and a competent one. 
After carefully looking around, we found a 
boy’s editor in Mr. Foster Coates, and after 
one or two more issues of the JouRNAL, he 
will marshal the great army of the JouRNAL 
boys. It will be a department full of life and 
snap. Mr. Coates has scarcely ceased to be 
a boy himself, and he understands boys per- 
fectly. He is now one of the most success- 
ful editors in New York, at the helm of one of 
the largest dailies, and has opportunities for 
seeing things in which the Journa boys will 
hereafter join. This month, the Captain of the 
New York Base-ball Club has the page; next 
month, the famous oarsman, Epwarp HAN.Lan, 
will tell boys how to row and handle a boat: 
then, the genial Rosnerr J. BuxvetTe will 
divide the page with HrezekiAH BuTTERWORTH 
and A. BoGarbus, after which the new Boy’s 
Editor will take full charge. 





A NEW DOMESTIC EDITOR 





| T is also agreat pleasure for us te announce 

that the JournaL staff will shortly be 
augmented by another Domestic Editor in 
Miss Marra Parwoa, known and acknowledged 
in every American home as one of the best 
authorities in domestic matters. Miss PARLOA 
comes to the JouRNAL to enter more closely 
into the daily lives of thousands of busy 
housewives who have innumerable worries 
which perplex them. There are hundreds 
of little things about the house continually 
coming up to a good housewife, concerning 
which she would like to know. ‘These are the 
points which Miss PARLoA will cover in a de- 
partment of her own each month. She will 
not write receipts, but confine herself to gen- 
eral household matters appertaining to every 
roomin the house. It is not too much to say 
that Miss PArRLoa’s department will be one of 
the strongest and most helpful in the JourNaL. 
It will be commenced in an early issue. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE FOR CHILDREN 


( NE of the weakest departments in the 

JOURNAL has been “The Children’s 
Page,” and no one has been more thoroughly 
cognizant of it than ourselves. Some have 
written to us: ‘‘ Leave thechildren out, They 
have magazines of their own, and you cannot 
successfully cater to them.” But we have 
thought differently about it. The children 
have to be taken care of; the only question 
was, What pleasing feature could we get for 
them? There was one man who, by virtue 
of aspecialty which he possessed with a clever 
pencil, had more friends among the children 
than any single man in America. He not 
only pleased the children but he made their 
parents laugh as well—a rare thing for 4 
juvenile writer and artist. Upon this man 
we settled. He belonged to another magazine, 
and so did his wonderfully clever pictures. 
But we never know what we can do until we 
try, and both the man and his future pictures 
now belong to the Journan. Who heis, and 
what he will do, will be told in one of the com- 
ing numbers. But the children of the JouR- 
NAL families will have a friend hereafter all 
to themselves, and their parents will laugh 
with them over the bright little sprites which 
will soon walk across the pages of this maga- 
zine, 





WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS FOR US 


A ND thus the Journat will grow in strength 
and interest with these and a score 0 
other things now being prepared, The future 
holds out for us all the best we have ever en 
joyed, and in a few months from now Wwe 
shall publish a succession of numbers which 
will please the most exacting. We shall laugh 
more than we have, for a good laugh does us 
all good. Pessimists are out of date. 
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S these oeautiful days of 
spring-time come round, 
my heart goes out to the 
working women of this 
land. Andin their in- 
terests to attune the 
sympathy of the world 
more in their favor, to 
drop a possible word of 

— cheer and encourage- 

ment, I shall employ 
my pen this month. Some of you, whose 
fingers are soft as velvet, may ask: Are not 
these working women better paid now than 
ever before? Ah, yes, my woman, to some 
extent, perhaps; but they have injustices 
practiced upon them—injustices so keen that 
the point of a knife is dull in comparison. 

















IS THIS JUSTICE TO OUR WOMEN? 
| Y what principle of justice, for example, 

is it that women in many of our cities 
get only two-thirds as much as men, and in 
many cases only half? Here is the gigantic 
injustice—that for work, equally well, if not 
better, done, woman receives far less compen- 
sation than man. Start with the national 
Government. Women clerks in Washington 
get nine hundred dollars for doing that for 
which men receive eighteen hundred dollars. 
The wheel of oppression is rolling over the 
necks of thousands of women who are, as I 
write, in despair about what they are to do. 
Many of the largest mercantile establishments 
of our cities are accessory to these abomina- 
tions, and from their large establishments there 
are scores of souls being pushed off into death, 
and theiremployers know it. Is there a God? 
Will there be a judgment? I tell you, if God 
rises up to redress woman's wrongs, many of 
our large establishments will be swallowed up 
quicker than a South American earthquake 
ever took down a city. God will catch these 
oppressors between the two millstones of His 
wrath, and grind them to powder. Why is it 
that in some of the cities a female principal 
in a school gets only eight hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars for doing work for which a 
male principal gets sixteen hundred and fifty 
dollars? I hear from all this land the wail of 
womanhood. Man has nothing to answer to 
that wail but flatteries. He says she is an 
angel. She is not. She knows she isnot. She 
isahuman being, who gets hungry when she 
has no food, and cold when she has no fire. 
Give her no more flatteries; give her justice! 


CAN YOU WONDER AT SUCH AN OUTCRY ? 
RICH woman said to me only a few days 
ago: ‘ But we have sewing-machines 
now in our great cities, and the trouble is 
gone.” No, it not. I see a great many 
women wearing themselves out amid the 
hardships of the sewing-machine, A Christian 
man went into a house of agood deal of desti- 
tution in New York, andhe saw a poor woman 
there with a sick child, and he was telling the 
woman how good a Christian she ought to be 
and how she ought to put her trust in God. 
“Oh,” she said, * Lhave no God; I work from 
Monday morning until Saturday night and I 
get no rest, and I never hear anything that 
does my soul any good; and when Sunday 
comes [ havn't any bonnet that I can wear to 
church, and I have sometimes got down to 
pray and then I got up, saying to my husband ; 
‘My dear, there’s no use of my praying; I am 
so distracted I can't pray; it don’t do any 
good.’ Oh, sir, itis very hard to work on as 
we people do from year to year, and to see 
nothing bright ahead, and to see the poor lit- 
tle child getting thinner and thinner, and my 
man almost broken down, and to be getting 
no nearer to God, but to be getting farther 
aver from Him. Oh, if I were only ready to 
die!” 


1s 


_ Ah, my friends, when a ery like that is go- 
Ing up from many thousands of working 
women in this country, who shall say that 
nothing is wrong, that these things are neces- 
Sary! Itis not an argument against prayer, 
or against the God who ordained prayer. In- 
Stances of their power come to me every day. 

A young man went off from his mother’s 
house—went off to sea. She prayed for his 
return day after day, month after month, 
and year after year. Afterawhile he started 
homeward, and the ship was in the offing; but 
4 sudden storm swooped, and that vessel was 
broken to pieces on the rocks, and it was sup- 
posed that all the crew perished; but the 
night after, there was a knock at the door of 
that aged mother’s house. Her long absent 
son had returned, and the first words he 
uttered on entering the old homestead, were : 
‘Mother, I thought you would pray me 
home.” The grandest, mightiest, and most 
stupendous agency in the universe is prayer. 
is second to nothing but Omnipotence, and 
their shoulders touch. But woe unto those 
who, in their haste to sell themselves to Satan, 
are grinding human souls so deep into the dust 
‘hat God seems far away, and prayer a bitter 
mockery ! . 7 


THE PRIVATION OF NATURAL TASTES 


( NE of the greatest trials of our working 

classes of to-day is privation of taste and 
sentiment. There are mechanics who have 
their beautiful homes, who have their fine 
wardrobes, who have all the best fruits and 
meats of the earth brought to their table. 
They have their elegant libraries. But they are 
the exception. A great many of the working 
people of our country are living in cramped 
abodes, struggling amid great hardships, liv- 
ing in neighborhoods where they do not want 
to live, but where they have to live. I do not 
know of anything much more painful than to 
havea fine taste for paintings, and sculpture, and 
music, and glorious sunsets, and the expanse 
of the blue sky, and yet not be able to get 
the dollar for the oratorio, or to get a picture, 
or to buy one’s way into the country to look 
at the setting sun and at the bright heavens. 
While there are men in great affluence, who 
have around them all kinds of luxuries in art, 
themselves entirely unable to appreciate these 
luxuries—buying their books by the square 
foot, their pictures sent to them by some artist 
who is glad to get the miserable daubs out of 
the studio—there are multitudes of refined, 
delicate women who are born artists and shall 
reign in the kingdom of Heaven as artists, who 
are denied every picture, and every sweet song. 


LOOKING THROUGH POVERTY’S GLASSES 
rT YUEN there are a great many who suffer 
not only in the privation of their taste, 
but in the apprehensions and the oppressive 
surroundings of life, that were well described 
by an English writer. He said; 

“To be a poor man’s child and look through 
the rails of the playground, and envy richer 
boys forthe sake of their many books, and yet 
to be doomed to ignorance! To be apprenticed 
to some harsh stranger, and feel forever ban- 
ished from a mother’s tenderness and a sis- 
ter’s love! To work when very weary, and 
work when the heart is sick and the head is 
sore! To see a wife or a darling child wasting 
away and not be able to ge. the best advice! 
To hope that the better food or the purer air 
might set herup again, but that food you can- 
notbuy, that air you must never hope to 
breathe! To be obliged to let her die! To 
come home from the daily task some even- 
ing and see her sinking! To sit up all night 
in hope to catch again those precious words 
you might have heard could) you’ have 
afforded to stay at home all day, but never 
hear them! To have no mourners at the 
funeral, andeven to have tocarry on yourown 
shoulder through the merry streets the light 
deal coffin! To see huddled into a promiscu- 
ous hole the dust which is so dear to you, and 
not venture to mark the spot by planted 
flower or lowliest stone! Some bitter winter 
orsome costly spring, to barter for food the 
clock or the curious cupboard, or the Henry's 


Commentaries on which you prided yourself 


as the heirloom of a frugal family, and never 
to be able to redeem it! To feel that you are 
getting old, nothing laid aside, and present 
earnings searce sufficient! To change the par- 
lor floor for the top story, and the top story 
forasingle attic, and wonder what change will 
be next!” 


HARDSHIPS OF OUR WORKING WOMEN 

rNHERE are sixty-five thousand sewing-girls 

in New York and Brooklyn. Acrossthe 
sunlight comes their death groan. Itis not such 
acry as comes from those who are suddenly 
hurled out of life, but a slow, grinding, horri- 
ble wasting away. Gather them before you 
and look into their faces—pinched, ghastly, 
hungerstruck! Look at their fingers, needle- 
pricked and blood-tipped! See that premature 
stoop in the shoulders! Ata large meeting of 
these women held in a hall in Philadelphia, 
grand speeches were delivered, but a needle- 
woman took the stand, threw aside her faded 
shawl, and with her shriveled arm hurled a 
very thunderbolt of eloquence, speaking out 
the horrors of herown experience. Stand atthe 
corner of a street in New York at six or seven 
o’clock in the morning, as the women go to 
work. Many of them had no breakfast, ex- 
cept the crumbs that were left over from the 


night before, or the crumbs they chew on 
their way through thestreet. Here they come 
—the working girls of New York and 


Brooklyn: These engaged in bead-work, these 
in flower-making, in millinery, in paper-box- 
making; but most overworked of all and least 
compensated, the sewing-woman. Why do 
they not take the city cars on their way up? 
They cannot afford the five cents. If, con- 
cluding to deny herself something else, she 
gets into the car, give her aseat. You want 
to see how Latimer and Ridley appeared in 
the fire. Took at that woman and behold a 
more horrible martyrdom, a hotter fire, a more 
agonizing death. Ask that woman how much 
she gets for her work, and she will tell you— 
six cents for making coarse shirtsand furnish- 
ing her own thread! 
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THE STORY OF A POOL OF WATER 

UT there are some grand and glorious en- 

couragements for these working women; 

and the first encouragement is—that oneof the 

greatest safeguards against evil is plenty to do. 

Active employment is one of the greatest 
sureties for a pure and upright life. 

There are but very few men or women with 
character stalwart enough to endure continu- 
ous idleness. I see a pool of water in the 
country, and Isay: ‘ Thouslimy, fetid thing 
—what does all this mean?” Oh,’ says the 
pool of water, “‘ Iam just stopping bere.” I 
say to the pool of water: “ Didn’t I see you 
dance in the shower?” “Oh, yes,” says the 
water, ‘I came down from God shining like 
an angel.’ I say to that water: “ Didn't you 
drop like a beautiful gem into a casket of 
other gems as you tumbled over the rock ?” 
“Oh, yes,” says the water, ‘I sang all the way 
down from the cliffs to the meadow.” I say 
again: “* Didn't I see you playing with those 
shuttles and turning that grist-mill?” ‘ Oh, 
yes,” says the water, “‘ I used to earn my liv- 
ing.’ Isay again: “Then what makes you 
look sosick? Why are you covered with this 
green scum? Why is your breath so vile?” 
* Oh,” says the water, “I have nothing to do. 
I am disgusted with shuttles and wheels. I 
am going to spend my whole lifetime here, 
and while yonder stream sings on its way 
down the mountain-side, here I am left to 
fester and die, accursed of God because I have 
nothing to do.” Sin is anold pirate that bears 
down on vessels whose sails are flapping idly 
inthe wind. The arrow of sin has hard work 
to puncture the leather of an old working 
apron. Morning, noon and night, Sundays 
and weekdays, thank God for plenty to do. 


OAKS WHICH SPRING FROM STURDY SOIL 
NOTHER encouragement is the fact that 
your families are going to have the very 
best opportunities for development and use- 
fulness. That may sound strange to you, but 
the children of fortune are very apt to turn 
out poorly. In nine cases out of ten the lad 
finds out if a fortune is coming by twelve 
years of age—he finds out there is no neces- 
sity of toil; and he makes no struggle, and a 
life without struggle goes into dissipation or 
into stupidity. You see the sons and daughters 
of wealthy parents going out into the world 
insane, nerveless, dyspeptic, or they are in- 
corrigible and reckless; while the son of the 
porter that kept the gate learns his trade, gets 
a robust physical constitution, achieves high 
moral culture, and stands in the front rank of 
church and state. Who are the men mightiest 
in our Legislatures and Congress and Cabinets ? 
Did they walk up the steep of life in silver 
slippers? Oh, no! Their mothers put them 
under the tree in the shade while they spread 
thehay. Many of these mighty men ate out 
of an iron spoon and drank out of the rough- 
est earthenware—their whole life a forced 
march. They never had any luxuries until, 
after a while, God gave them affluence and 
usefulness and renown as a reward for their 
persistence. temember, then, that though 
you may have poor surroundings and small 
means for the education of your children, 
they are actually starting under better advan- 
tages than though you had a fortune to give 
them. Hardship and privation are not a 
damage to them, but an advantage. A clipper 
likes a stiff breeze. The sledge hammer does 
not hurt the iron that it knocks into shape. 
Trouble is a hone for sharpening very keen 
razors. Akenside rose to his eminent sphere 
from his father’s butcher shop. Robert Burns 
sturted as ashepherd. Prideaux used to sweep 
Exeter College. Gifford was a shoemaker; 
and the son and daughter of every man or 
woman of toil may riseto heights of intellect- 
ual and moral power if they will only trust 


God and keep busy. 
( NE more encouragement: Your toils in 
this world are only intended to be a dis 
cipline by which you shall be prepared for 
Heaven. 
great joy,” and tell you that Christ, the car- 
penter of Nazareth, is the workingwoman’s 
Christ. If you belong to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, He will count the drops of sweat on 
your brow. He knows every ache and every 
pain you have ever suffered in your worldly oc 
cupation. Are vou weary? He will give you 
rest. Are you sick? He will give you health. 
Are you cold? He will wrap around you the 
warm mantle of His eternal love. 
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Leading Religious Weekly of America 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


7 ke. M7, 
EDITOR. 
Published 52 Times a Year, 
at $1.50 per Annum. 
To every new subscriber during ag a month, 


the Publisher (who accompanied Dr. Talmage to and 
through the Holy Land) will send as 


A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
Of Dr. Talmage’s Tour of Palestine, 


A Magnificently Grained Slab of 


GENUINE OLIVE WOOD 


From Mount of Olives, 
Polished in Jerusalem bv native workmen, and gener- 





“ Behold I bring you glad tidings of 
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ments. But you must mention Tuk Lapirs’ Home 
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Knit to Fit the Foot. 


Saves Discomfort; no wrinkles, no 
bunches, no cramped toes. 

Saves Darning; the big toe, having 

room enough, stays inside this stocking. 

sure relief for those afflicted with 

ingrowing nails, corns, bunions, or un- 

natural heat and perspiration of the feet. 


~.Sold by dealers, or mailed, 2 pairs 
Soft Lisle, or 3 pairs Fine Cot- 
ton, on receipt of $1.00. 
MENTION SIZE SHOE WORN. (MEN’S ONLY.) 


_WAUKENHOSE CO., 74 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
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*“THEY’RE AFTER ME!” 

Men,women and children want the “Efficient” 

Shade Roller. Why? 

THE MEN, because it saves time and se- 
cures accuracy and efficiency ; 

THE WOMEN, because their roller never 
needs “fixing,” and draperies are not 
therefore disarranged ; 


THE CHILDREN, because, however small, 
they can manipulate the “ Efficient” with- 
out danger to themselves or the roller; 

Consequently everybody is after 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND’S 
“EFFICIENT” SHADE-ROLLER 


Send for Circular No. 3, entitled, 
“ Shakespeare on Shade- Rollers.” 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
406 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Have You 








a Camerar 
IF NOT, EXAMINE OURS, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES. 


49 Years established in this line of business, 
Amateur Outfits in great variety, from %7.50 up. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, or call and examine. 
Use of dark-room, on main floor of our store, free. 


BATH ROLLING 
[#9/(\\ CuBINET.| CHAIR. 


(| '| Affording a/| A Priceless 


[ | refreshing | Boon to those 
BL 











Turkish Bath | whe are un- 
||at home, able to walk 


Descriptive Circulars 
, of both mailed free. 


“—-~ ‘entral Chair Co,. New Haven, Conn. 


“CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 


The most unique and remarkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of all that is rare and curious, 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever introduced. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know, and don t, 
until you read ‘‘Curious Questions.” Send for descrip- 
tive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 

















Now is the time to 
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THE LADIES’ 





This Department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information 
Address all letters to RUTH ASHMORE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





~~) HE welcome visitor, and 
the one who is asked 
to come again, is the 
girl who realizes that 
she not only goes away 
to have a pleasant time, 
but that she owes a 
duty to her hostess. 
And in this case, duty 
and pleasure may go 
hand in hand, and ex- 
treme enjoyment be the result. 

THE GIRL WHO IS EVER WELCOME 
TIVE welcome guest is the girl who, know- 

ing the hour for breakfast, appears at 
the table at the proper time, does not keep 
others waiting, and does not get in the way by 
being down half-an-hour before her hostess 
appears. 

The welcome guest is the girl who, if there 
are not many servants in the house, has suffi- 
cient energy to take care of her own room 
while she is visiting; and if there are people 
whose duty it is, she makes that duty as light 
as possible for them, by putting away her own 
belongings, and in this way not necessitating 
extra work. 

The welcome guest is the one who knows 
how to be pleasant to every member of the 
family, and who yet has tact enough to retire 
from a room when some special family alfair 
is under discussion. 

The welcome guest is the one who does not 
find children disagreeable, or the various pets 
of the household things to be dreaded. 

The welcome guest is the one who, when 
her hostess is busy, can entertain herself with 
a book, a bit of sewing, or the writing of a letter, 

The welcome guest is the one who, when 
her friends come to see her, does not disarrange 
the household in which she is staying that 
she may entertain them. 

The welcome guest is the one who, having 
broken the bread and eaten the salt of her 
friend, has set before her lips a seal of silence, 
so that when she goes from the house she re- 
peats nothing but the agreeable things that 
she has seen. 

This is the welcome guest, the one to whom 
we say good-bye with regret, and to whom we 
call out welcome with the lips and from the 
heart, 











MY SPECIAL FRIEND 

HO is it? It is the girl who is honestly 
working to earn her own living, who 
is trying to make the best of everything, and 
who, at twenty-five, isn’t ashamed to learn 
how to speak good English, and who, no 
matter what her age is, knows that every bit 
of knowledge that she gains is so much more 
to her advantage. Some of my girls, my 
special friends, were talking the other day 
about what to do with the extra minutes, the 
“spare minutes,’ they said. These girls who 
have the courage to work during all the bright, 
sunshiny day, can yet talk bravely of spare 
minutes, and some of them told of their 
methods of utilizing the odd time. A book 
vicked up, a newspaper read, a verse of poetry 
earned, and, sometimes, just an absolute rest- 
ing of body and mind—and that is what some 

of them need more than anything else. 

But one girl, who works all day long in the 
mending-room of an embroidery factory, told 
me how they made much of their spare min- 
utes. There were thirty of them, and when- 
ever a piece of embroidery came from the 

reat looms it went into their hands to be 
ooked over and mended, so what they did 
was “ piece-work,” and any minutes they gave 
i were deducted from their time at the end 
of the week. After thinking it over they de- 
cided that each one could spare ten minutes a 
day, and the one who was having her ten 
minutes, read to the others. In this way they 
got three hundred minutes a day, eighteen 

undred minutes a week. and—whoever 
among you isa good arith metician—count how 
many minutes a year that would be for them. 

Doesn't this make you,who govern your own 
time, a bit ashamed? Remember, time is 
really money to those girls, and yet they were 
willing to give it that they might gain knowl- 
edge. The good that came from the reading 
was not only in the story, or the verse, or the 
history, but each girl learned to use words cor- 
rectly ; she grew to understand, and to be mis- 
tress of good English—and all because of the 
spare minutes—the minutes that, in all, are so 
prone to idle away. 

The loss of time was not great, and the gain 
in knowledge was. After my friend had 
told me of this I wondered how many girls 
there were who took ten minutes a day to im- 
prove their minds, and, do you know, I think 
the greatest number will be found among the 
women who deny themselves something in 
taking this time? The working-girl of Amer- 
ica is the mother of the next generation. She 
is wealthy in wisdom, she is growing to be 
healthy in looks, and that she is wise is cer- 
tain. To me she is so near and dear that I 
always want to meet her; and now I want to 
say to her: “Come and get acquainted with 
me. Tell mea little of your troubles and of 
your joys; I'll tell you of mine, and we will 
su to each other the working out of 
problems that at first seem difficult.” Will 
they answer my appeal? They are my special 
friends. 


A HUMAN BLOTTER 

| ID you ever take up a blotter and try to 

find out the words that had made the 
ugly lines upon it? There may have been 
loving ones originally, but these were blotted 
out by heavily scored figures, by deeply marked 
words of indignation until the pure whiteness 
of the blotter is defaced and you begin to 
think that it can no longer be of any use. 
Now, the faces of half the girls you see are 
like those blotters. They are marked with 
indifference, with ill-temper, made ugly by 
bitter words and misshapen by angry ones. 
The face will certainly picture the emotions 
which rule you, and, where love and considera- 
tion doth abide, a sweet kindliness pervades 
the face that can never be mistaken for any- 
thing else. Envy distorts the mouth, malice 
and cunning makethe eyes small, while 
greediness and vanity puff out the cheeks in 
a way that is certainly not beautiful. Now, 
just for the sake of being lovely to look upon, 
won't you abjure all the ill-feelings, mean- 
nesses, and vices—for they are that—that will 
certainly show themselves in your face and 
make it the human blotter of so much that is 
disagreeable ? 

HOW GIRLS CAN ENTERTAIN 

§ tee young hostess who cannot do any- 

thing with her guests, who cannot in- 
duce them to play games, who cannot make 
them talk and who sees them sitting around 
solemnly and keeping quiet, feels as if life 
were not worth living. She wonders what in 
the world she shall do. She wonders how 
other people manage, and so [am just going 
to suggest this to her. The evening of your 
little entertainment give your parlor a sort of 
broken-up look. Make little corners with 
sofas and a couple of chairs; put chairs close 
to small tables and do not have a hollow 
square in the centre of the room, Have all 
the books and photographs that are of interest 
spread about the tables in a careless way as if 
inviting inspection, and start this by going 
first to one little group and giving a hint as 
to what the books contain in the way of 
illustrations and who the photographs repre- 
sent. Then if there is somebody who will 
give yoa a little music, ask that it may be 
something that everybody will like, and don’t 
permit more than one seleetion that will cause 
an awesome silence to fall upon all. 

When you introduce people to each other, 
give a cue about each other, that is, say 
‘**Miss Brown, will you allow me to present 
Mr. Jones? I am sure you two will find a 
great deal to talk about, for both of you are so 
fond of pictures”’; that starts the two people 
talking and you have done your duty. Then 
in your supper room, if you can, have small 
tables; if not, induce people to sit in groups 
and not in rows to be served, and have either 
your own brothers, or, if you are not fortunate 
enough to possess them, some intimate men 
friends, veritably break the ice by beginning to 
serve the good things that you have provided. 
There is nothing in the world that will make 
people talk as much as photographs, and in 
the house where games have been exhausted 
and the hostess is wondering what she shall 
do, [ am tempted to say, beg, borrow or steal 
a lot of pictures of well-known people. An 
anecdote or story will be told about one or an- 
other, and once the ball of conversation is 
started, a young hostess may be happy and 
may congratulate herself on the fact that she 
has learned how to entertain. 


HOW TO TAKE A BATH 

Ry ERYBODY seems to have an idea that 
P she is born with the knowledge of how 
to take a bath. As if cleanliness as well as 
godliness did not have to be taught either 
by example or by precept! The best sort of 
bath to take, best for your skin and best for 
your brain—for, after all, the bath has a 
great effect on the brain—is a pretty warm one, 
creamy with soap-suds, into which you can 
plunge and cover yourself entirely. Then, 
after you have scrubbed and rubbed until 
your skin looks like the proverbial milk, and 
you feel as if you would like to lie down and 
go to sleep, you want to take your tonic bath 
and that is the shower one—cold, as cold as 
cold can be. The first few streams will make 
you jump with fright, but in a second or two 
you are absolutely enjoying the down-pour, 
and you come out of it warm and glowing, 
feeling thoroughly braced up. “ But,” says 
somebody, “a shower bath is too great a shock 
for me.”’ Well, then, improvise such a shower 
as they give in the Russian bath; that is, one 
beginning at the temperature of the water in 
which you bathe, and gradually getting cold. 
You can do this by filling pitcher after pitcher- 
ful of water and pouring the contents over 
your shoulders and all over your body, and 
the slight exertion used in handling the 
pitcher will tend to make you warmer and 
to moderate whav might be called the shock. 
The knowledge how to use water and soap 
is easily gained, and the result is quickly 
perceived. A girl who is clean herself will 
soon have her surroundings clean, so that the 
knowing how to take a bath urges one on to 
greater wisdom and gradually one learns how 
to —- a house clean, which is the first step 
toward making a home. And that is what 
every honest-hearted, affectionate girl hopes to 
have some day. 
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{Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month, any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE.] 


N. S.—The quotation “In the spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love,” may be found 
in the poem entitied “ Locksley Hall,” written by 
Lord Alfred Tennyson. 


AN INTERESTED READER—Cocoa-butter put on the 
eyebrows will tend to increase their growth, I cannot 
advise auy application for the lashes, as there is always 
danger wWheu treating them of injuring the eyes. 


A WesTERN GIrRL—Suggestions for dainty and in- 
expensive spring dresses may be found in the articles 
ou fashions lu the spring numbers of the JoUKNAL. 


LUCILLE— You cannot expect to be first with all your 
friends, and if you know that a man friend likes another 
of his girl friends better, and still is Courteous to you, I 
would suggest your accepting or declining his courtesy 
as you like, but do not permit yourself to feel mortified 
because you are not firstin his thoughts when pleasure 
is concerned, 


ALice-—By regular exercise, the avoidance of sweet 
and starchy food, the giving up of gravies and game, 
you may healthfully reduce your weight. 


G. B.—There is probably, more money to be made in 
millinery, if you cave good taste, than there is at type- 
writing, and as the supply of good typewriters far ex- 
ceeds the demand, I would suggest that you learn to be 
@ thoroughly good milliner, 


AN ANX1t0UsS INQuIKER—Try using a little benzoin 
in the tepid water in which you wash your face, drop- 
ping in it just enough to make the water look milky; 
sponge your face thoroughly, dry it with a soft towel 
and continue this long enough to see if the obnoxious 
freckles will not disappear. 


KATHARINE— You certainly did do wrong in permit- 
ting the young man to put his arms about you. You not 
only gave him an opportunity to think, or even speak 
lightly of you, but you excuse yourself and in this way 
take the first step towards permitting other men to do 
the same thing; and, my dear girl, it is always the first 
Step that counts, 


AN xX1tous—The face is the thermometer of the condi 
tion of the body, and when that is in a thoroughly good 
state the face is clear, the eyes bright and the hair 
healthy. Continue the exact care you have given your- 
selfandin time you will find that the face will an- 
nounce the fact. 


M.G. H.—Steaming the black specks from the face 
and then anointing it with cold or strawberry cream 
Will be found more efficacious than ammonia or any of 
the soups advertised specially for this purpose. 


Komen —Todevelop your arms give them a good 
rubbing ateaiae anal atenine with alcohol. If you can, 
wield the broom about the house, and play all ganres 

such a8 lawn tennis, battledoor and shuttlecock, or 
whatever will tend to bring the arms into active service, 
‘ 


AN ANX1toUS INQUIRER—Unless about some matter 
of business, itis not best to write to a married man, 


L. R.—By wearing a longer waisted corset and hav- 
ing your bodices all made to look pointed, the effect 
of which you complain will be lost. 


Murnies H.—It is impossible to say just what any- 
body should take on a four months’ trip to Burope. 
You will need a good woolen wrapper for use on the 
steamer, and a warm cloak, easily assumed, that may 
be put over iton days when you do not feel like wear 
ing a tight-fitting gown and yet desire to go on deck, 
A well-made cloth suit could be your traveling dress, 
and a short coat or an ulster the wrap used. At other 
times such gowns as you would require at home in the 
summer are proper. In embrolderine initials upon 
napery your own and not those of your future husband 
should be used. 


H.S. D.—In writing to a perfect stranger there is 
wisdom in choosing the third person in preference to 
the first. Andcommence your letter “ Mrs, John Smith 
wishes to say Messrs. Brown, Jones & Co., ete., ete.” | 
but in writing a letter commencing “ Mr. John Smith, 
Dear Sir,” your name must be signed “ Mary Brown,” 
though if you are sure he does not know the proper 
mode of addressing you, youcan put in the lower left- 
hand corner of the sheet * Mrs. John Brown, 999 Happy 
Avenue, Eden, Paradise.” 


J. M.—Bathe your hands in very hot water and rub 
in cold cream, strawberry cream, or any simple oint- 
ment fancied, and sleep in gloves; this will tend to 
whiten your hands, 


A SurscriBpeER—Even if you do return any presents 
received from aman friend it is in very bad taste to ask 
him to give back to you any you may have given him, 
If his own knowledge of the correct usages is not suf- 
ficient to make him do this, you are not called upon to 
teach him. 


VIRGINIA AND AGNES—I do not think it well for 
girls to go to the theatre very often. It ts certainly not 
in good taste for them to eat candy there, nor does it 
show a great amount of wisdom for them to expend 
their money on the photographs of actors who are not 
particularly well known either for their personality or 
their ability. Girls of fourteen will be certain to make 
the best women if they find their amusements at places 
where they are accompanied by their mother, A pho- 
tograph of Mr. Booth, of Mr. Jefferson, of Miss Terry, of 
Clara Morris, or of any of the very great people 
on the stage, it might be a pleasure to possess; but there 
isan element of coarseness in the desire to have pic- 
tures of men who have achieved nothing. 


DAWN-—It is certainly very bad taste for a young 
woman to permita man whom she does not expect to 
marry, to kiss heratany time. Itis not necessary to 
ask a man to come in after he has escorted you home. 


JANETTE—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. It is removed at the time of 
the wedding, and, after that, is assumed again as a guard 
for the wedding-ring. 


GrEstnkK—It is perfectly proper for you to ask aman 
friend who visits at your house to come and drink tea 
with you. 


Darsy D.—The filling up of the pores of the skin, to 
which you refer, usually results from bad digestion and 
insufficient bathing. I would advise you to take a 
course of Russian baths. I cannot recommend the ab- 
solute use of the ordinary hot bath for this, unless you 
follow it up with a cold shower, which would take 
away the debilitating effect and would prevent your 
catching cold. 


NaN—Unless you are engaged to be married to the 
young man content yourself-with sending a note of 
inquiry as to his health, and if you should go to see him 


have your mother, or a sister go with you. 


Myrr_e—The girl who accepts attentions and courte- 
sies systematically from one man, knows that he 
means to ask her to marry him, and intends to refuse, 
cannot be too strongly blamed, She is not only incon- 
siderate, but absolutely vulgar. 


A WELL-WISHER—A full accountof bridemaids and 
their duties are given in this number of the JoURNAL. 


B. P.—When a glass of water is handed to a lady she 
drinksit and says nothing to the man who has brought 
it about any desire he may have for it. 


A CONFIDING READER—There would be no impro- 
priety whatever in asking a man friend to give you his 
autograph. 


ALICE R. AND OTHERS—The flushing of the face is 
usually due to bad circulation, and I would suggest 
applying to a doctor for a proper prescription for this. 
Then take a great deal of exercise, give careful thought 
to diet and do not overlook the value of the bath. 


SuK—I am going to give alittle article on the hands 
and their carein an early number of the JoUuRNAL, 
The proper visiting card is the engraved one, a printed 
one being in as bad taste as one that is written. 
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THE LADIES’ WHEEL! 
CATALOGUE FREE 


PO PE M FG, CO. 12 Warren St., NEW YORK 


77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 29% Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Factory: Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


PORTABLE BATHS. 
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PALACE 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PERFUMES 


MADE FROM 


TN 
LOWERS 
In the Land of Flowers. 


Hundreds of testimonials from every State 
in the Union commend our perfumes for 
DELICACY, LASTING and PERFECT 
RESEMBLANCE TO THE ODOR OF 
THE FLOWER. 


If your druggist does not keep them, send 
us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail you 
samples of twelve leading odors, and instruc- 


tions how to test. Mention Tue Lapigs’ Home Journat. 





We live up to our trade-mark : 
“Delicate as a Cobweb, 
Lasting as the Hills.” 


NPUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO, 


46 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





LADIES’ ano CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 





Philadelphia... . . 1876 | Melbourne.....-- = 
Berlin. ....-- . . 1877] Frankfort ....-- 185] 
POO seceewees 1878 | Amsterdam ....- 1883 


And wherever else exhibited. 
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FIARCARET BOT TOME 








=ORDER—><=, s 


The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks ’’ and “ Chats.”’ 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters’? bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 


Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 47 West Twenty-second street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


NOTHER month with its joys 
and sorrows—its roses 
and its thorns, has passed 
away. It has been a 
month in which I have 
received many loving 
words from those who 
gather in “our corner”’ 
every month. You have 
been kinder to me, many 
of you, than I would 
have been to myself; for 

: had your names been 
given I could not have resisted writing to 
you. One writes me that our Sisterhood 
brings to the surface the very best that is in 
her, and adds: “ Ah, it is more, I think, from 
a careless overlooking of what is one’s duty to 
do in many instances, than from intentional 
neglect; and the dear little emblem is so help- 
ful in keeping one eternally vigilant, and after 
a while it becomes so much easier to not for- 
get’; she never ceases to give thanks that we 
are united in one great band to overcome and 
assuage all suffering and sorrow. 








CONTINUE IN WELL-DOING 


CIRCLE of school-girls told me once, 

they had taken a poor little baby-girl 
to care for. I asked what they should do 
when they left school. (The poor child was in 
the village of the place where they were at 
boarding-school). ‘Oh,’ they answered, “ we 
shall go right on taking care of her, and, when 
she is old enough, we are going to educate 
her.” [said,“‘well,you had bettercall yourselves 
‘The Continuing Ten’ (they had asked me 
to give them a name), “and then take for the 
motto of your circle ‘Continue in Well-doing.’” 
Young people are apt to commence a work 
and find it tiresome in time. I told this story 
a short time ago, and results followed. There 
was a dear woman who never had any money 
cf her own (there are such women still), and 
who wanted so much to do good, but lacked 
the means. At last she asked her husband 
if he would let her have the weekly relig- 
ious paper after he was through with it; it 
was the only paper they took. He said, Yes, 
she could have it. She wanted to send it 
where it would do the most good, and she 
found there was a minister out on the 
frontier with a large family and very slender 
means, not able to take such a paper; so she 
sent itto him. That wasn’t much to do; but 
she continued to send it year after year, and 
never ceased till she died, and the minister's 
family mourned at her death as if she had 
been one of their own family. And they had 
never seen her, but they had named a child 
for her. Only think of it, just one paper a 
week! Where do all our papers and maga- 
zines go? O, the good we may be doing by 
helping “ just a little !”’ 


THE TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


66 | S hago you a word of encourage- 

ment and sympathy for the tired 
teachers all over our land?” O what an army 
of teachers came up before my mind as I 
read the words, and I did Jong to say a word 
that might help you. I often wonder if 
teachers really know what an influence they 
have over the children! I can remember to 
this day a dress worn by the first teacher I 
ever had. Nothing remains with me with 
such vividness as my teachers in my child- 
hood days. I am glad for the sake of all 
teachers that Christ was a teacher; and He 
had dull scholars too, but we have Him as 
our example. I shouldsay to every teacher, 
cultivate hopefulness. I was much touched 
by an illustration I heard a minister use not 
long ago, in speaking on the subject of the 
Incarnation. He said it was not enough to 
simply tell the truth; you had to get into the 
heart of the one you wanted to teach. He 
told an incident of his college life. The presi- 
dent of the college had a son who was not 
bright, and he was his only son; the father 
had a princely intellect, and when he saw 
that his son ‘was the butt of ridicule and 
treated as if he was an idiot, the father’s heart 
was deeply moved, and he made up his mind 
that he would reach the little mind there was 
In the boy, and develop it. The boy had no 
other teacher but his splendid father, and by 
patience and love that would not tire, he, so 
to speak, made himself small that he might 
get into that little mind, and by love and the 
determination born of love, he succeeded. He 
won, and in after days that father had the joy 
of seeing that son graduate at Oxford with 
honors, Dear teachers, what can I say but the 
old words, “ Be not weary in well doing, for 
in due season ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 
And wear the cross to constantiy remind you 
ot the never-wearying love and patience of 
the great Teacher, and so do and bear “In 
His Name.” 





WHERE FRIEND HELPS FRIEND 


| ETTERS come to me daily from women 
4 younger and older; onesays:“I am a 
member of the church, but in my daily life I 
am not Christ-like; I havea quick temper, 
and I yield to temptation, and am again and 
again overcome.’ Another writes: * I have 
not what would be called a bad temper, but I 
am inwardly irritated and I hate to acknowl- 
edge it; Iam jealous, and I say to myself 
again and again, there is no reason for it, and 
I fear the happiness of my life will be wrecked. 
What shall Ido? I attend to all the services 
of the church, but the trouble is deep within. 
I want to wear the cross to continually remind 
me ofthe only One who can save me, who 
Joved me—who died for me!" The cross is 
worn, and at last the soul reaches the conclu- 
sion that to be good—to be a Christian—is the 
business of the life, and the victory comes 
over sin and self‘In His Name.’ ”’ Then the 
joy comes, and joy will find expression, and 
naturally one and another is told what the 
joining of the Sisterhood and the wearing of 
the emblem of undying love has done for 
her, Then one friend after another says: ‘I 
want to join you, I have faults to overcome,” 
So your circle is forming, and after a number 
of friends, young or old, are wearing the 
cross, vou will decide to call yourselves a 
circle and meet as a circle ; and you will take 
some name that will be pleasant to you and, 
perhaps, some one word of Scripture that may 
be helpful to you. I know circles of young 
mothers and they meet and pray for their 
babies, and then get light, one from another, 
on how best to bring up little children. Then, 
if they are favored mothers, they will want to 
help poor mothers who have little children 
without many comforts, and they unite on a 
plan of helping those in their neighborhood. 


A PLEA FROM INDIA 


FTX\O-DAY I have heard from a circle in Cal- 

_ cutta, called “The -Ministering Ten.” 
The head of that circle has fourteen hundred 
little Hindoo girls under her care; she had 
just heard of the Doll’s Festival held in New 
York, and she wanted to know if some of the 
circles in this part of the world would not 
send dolls to her little girls whose childhood is 
soshort. They can hardly ever keep them after 
ten, and they are often married at eight—com- 
pelled to be! And she writes: “IT want to make 
them as happy as I can the little time they 
have to be happy.” 

I would give you the letter from this “ Daugh- 
ter” in Calcutta if I had the space; but if any 
of you wish to communicate with her you 
can write to Miss L. M. Hook, 140 Dkeerreem- 
tallah street, Calcutta, India, and she will tell 
you just what to do if you want to send little 
dolls dressed to the little Hindoo children “ In 
His Name.” ‘There is no end to the work 
that needs to be done; but be very sure there is 
not a poor family suffering near your own door, 
and yet any one in this world who needs our 
help is our neighbor. 

f 


GOD GIVETH THE INCREASE 
ND now before me lies this request: 
“Can you tell ‘me through Tue LAptEs’ 
Home Jourxau how I can so multiply my 
work as to extend my influence, that at last 
the aggregate may be very great?’’ My dear 
friend, let me be very plain with you, and tell 
you that you have nothing to do with the 
matter of “influence or the aggregate.’ One 
may plant and another may water, but it is 
God that giveth the increase. All that you 
are responsible for is simply your duty; only 
think of what God has made in the way of in- 
fluence in regard to that woman who did 
“ what she could,” down through all the ages 
she has comforted and inspired. And she 
simply did what she could, not what she would 
like to have done, not what she felt she could 
have done under other circumstances, but 
simply what she could. Think of what the 
Master Himself said at the last: “I have 
finished the work Thou did’st give me to do,” 
not what I had hoped to do, but what Thou 
gavest me to do. And did you ever think 
how Christ was turned out of the way 
he had evidently planned for himself again 
and again? He would start in the morning to 
go to a certain place, and on the way this one 
and that one would want Him to heal or 
bring back the dead, and He would stop and 
do the work that was given Him to do. 

Aim high; do the little things with a grand 
spirit, and He can lead you to do what are 
called great thingsif He has them for you to 
do; but do not despise the day of small 
things. “‘ Be thou faithful over a few things,” 
and then comes the promise, “I will make 
thee ruler over many things.” 

“T would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro— 
Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or some great thing to know ; 


I would be treated asa child 
And guided where I go.” 


write a circular letter and have it pass from 
one to another. I receive a circular letter 
from one of the grandest women in our Order, 
but this letter, called ‘“‘ Mrs. Blank’s Circular 
Letter” was started before we had any Order. 
My friend lives in London, and this letter 
comes to members of her family and a few of 
her personal friends. The last page of this 
letter has all the names on where it is to go; 
after I read it I cross off my name and send it 
on to the next name on the page. This could 
easily be done with any scattered circle. 
There is a society called the “Pass On” 
society; all there is of it is just to pass on to 
somebody else what has been lent to you. 
Usually you see the two words “ Pass on” at 
the top of the leaflet, and this method could 
also be used with a scattered circle. Then the 
probability is that these different members of 
your circle would start circles where they live, 
and so your usefulness would be increasing 
all the time. 
cy 


IN THE MATTER OF MEETINGS 


AM often asked for a programme for con- 
tt. ducting meetings of the circles. We 
have no programmes; the leaders conduct 
them as they think best. But I will tell you 
how I would conduct a circle. You know 
that every circle (excepting the scattered cir- 
cles) has a president, secretary and treasurer. 
No matter how young the girls may be, 
they have their regular meetings, and the 
minutes of the last meeting are read—some- 
times the secretary not more than ten years of 
age. Let the business part of the meeting be 
conducted in good business style. But our 
Order is not only to do work, but to grow in 
spirituality, so I would take one-half of the 
hour for spiritual improvement. Havea good 
book to read—the life of some remarkable 
woman, or something that will make you 
long to be good and useful. Then vary these 
exercises by reading what the different mem- 
bers of the circle have contributed for mutual 
helpfulness, perhaps something cut out of a 
paper that you think the other girls would 
enjoy; while one is reading, all the others can 
be sewing or knitting. When thehalf hour is 
over—and at the commencement of this half 
hour—have prayer; all unite in our Lord's 
Prayer, at least; then the president will call the 
circle to order, and the secretary will take her 
place, and all the business can be attended to. 

Reports from all the members of what they 
have done during the month should be pre- 
sented, I donot say I would not vary the 
exercises of the first half hour, but all that 
will come to you. Ithink most of the circles 
give acertain sum a month, no matter how 
small, and then if any of the circle are ab- 
sent they pay acertain sum. Then they raise 
money in different careful ways to carry on 
their benevolent work; they have gentlemen 
as honorary members, and this helps them; but 
it would be much better to get gentlemen to 
join you as “Sons,” and wear the same cross, 
In country places, in the long winter evenings, 
they often meet together and have little 
entertainments of music, ete., and thus the 
brothers are helped by spending an evening 
with the “ Dauglters.”’ I want to encourage 
you to write to me for help, and, as 1 have 
promised, I will do my best in answering 
through the JournaL; but please do not 
send me communications to put in my Depart- 
ment. It will be much better to put your 
thought in the form of a suggestion. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE HEART 


OST people, it seems to me, have good 
impulses, only they do not act on them, 
and then the opportunity is gone, and gone 
generally never to return. How often have I 
acted on an impulse, and afterwards said, 
“Well, if I had stopped to think, I should 
not have done it’’; but it was well I did not 
stop to think, and I knew it afterwards. Act 
on your generous impulses; you will seldom 
make a mistake; second thoughts are not al- 
ways best. A large part of the work of our 
Order is simply obeying kindly impulses. 
How well I remember a circumstance that oc- 
curred in the first year of our Sisterhood, <A 
young girl was going up the Hudson river on 
a morning train; she was delicate looking and 
coughed very hard, and her dress showed she 
belonged to what we call the poorer class. She 
sat where the air from an open window in- 
creased her cough. A lady sitting in the seat 
back of her said to the conductor, “ Will you 
please close that window opposite: the draught 
is on that young girl.’’ He did so, and the 
pale faced sufferer turned around and she 
thanked the lady, and added, “ You must be 
one of The King’s Daughters.” The lady 
smiled and said, ** Who are The King’s Daugh- 
ters?” “OO,” said the young girl, ‘I am one 
of them, only I don’t wear the cross; but I 
wear the bit of purple, and that is just the 
same, and I thought you were one because 
they always do kind things.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “I think all that is 
very lovely. Where can I find out all about 
this society ? The young girl told her, and 
then she asked the young girl where she lived, 
and found she lived down town in a tenement 
house. The next day that lady called on us 
and asked for two crosses, one for herself, and 
one for the young girl who was soon to pass 
beyond all chilling winds. 
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Home ‘Fournal 


From Now to January, 
1892, 
(Balance of this Year) 


To any Address on Receipt of 


Only Firry Cents 





I will give One Thousand 
Dollars 


To the person sending me 
the largest number of sub- 
scribers up to July Ist, at 
50 cents each, for the bal- 
ance of this year. 


Five Hundred Dollars, 


To the person sending me 
the second largest number 
of subscribers up to July 1, 
at 50 cents each, for the 
balance of this year. 


One Hundred Dollars each 


To the five people sending 
me up to July ist, the next 
five largest number of sub- 
scribers, at 50 cents each, 
for the balance of this year. 


Fifty Dollars Each 


To the ten people sending 
me up to July rst, the next 
ten largest lists of subscrib- 
ers, at 50 cents each, for 
the balance of this year. 





Every Club-raiser shall have 
a liberal Cash Commission, or 
such Premiums as desired, for 
every subscriber secured; but 
the 17 largest agents will be re- 
warded with the $2500—divided 
among them as indicated above. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


THe Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL com- 
mands the best work of the most eminent 
living writers and artists, and presents 
the most costly and elegant periodical 
ever issued for ladies and the family. 
Its circulation is far in excess of any 
periodical or magazine in the world— 
now 750,000 copies each issue—and its 
management propose to make a deter- 
mined effort to push its circulation to 
the highest possible point (a round 
million, if possible) before July 1st. 
gas Address— 

Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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*,* MISS MAUDE HAYWOOD will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 


an Art nature which her readers may send to her, 
mail; please, therefore, do not ask her to do so. 


She cannot, however, undertake to reply by 
Address all letters to MisS MAUDE HaYwoob, 


care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING 





FOURTH PAPER 





HE method of laying a 
flat tint is in reality 
very easy if a few simple 
rules are carefully fol- 
lowed, and yet it is a 
branch of china-paint- 
ing which many begin- 
ners seem to find full of 
difficulties. In some 
instances a fruitful 
source of trouble lies 
in the fact that they do not sufficiently realize 
the importance of keeping the colors, brush 
and china, perfectly clean and free from dust 
while working. Dust which is allowed to get 
into atint while still moist, will fire into it, 
and innumerable specks, in what should be a 
clear, flat surface, remain as an ineffaceable 
record of careless and imperfect workmanship. 

With some colors a perfectly even tint is 
much more readily obtained than with others ; 
amongst these may be named ivory and silver- 
yellow, orange, azure, turquoise-blue, mauve 
and celadon. Lacroix has a list of colors 
specially prepared for laying as grounds, and 
not adapted to mix well with others; but many 
of the ordinary colors answer the purpose 
equally as well. Light shades are more easily 
laid than*the darker ones, which is fortu- 
nate, perhaps, since tne delicate grounds are 
usually most popular. Very deep rich tints 
are managed in an entirely different manner, 
and it is not advisable for any but experienced 
workers to attempt them, as the operation re- 
quires considerable dexterity. It is better that 
the design should be put on after the tint is 
laid; but, if preferred, it may be drawn on first, 
in which case the outline must be yone over 
with India-ink in order to preserve it. After- 
wards the background color can be removed 
where necessary, either by scraping it off with 
a steel eraser, or an ordinary penknife, or by 
means of one of the preparations sold for the 
a: but these latter are dangerous in the 
1ands of a beginner; the scraping process is a 
little more tedious, but infinitely safer. After 
the color has been taken off with the knife, 
the china may be wiped over with a little 
turpentine to make it thoroughly clean, being 
very careful not to smear it beyond the edges 
of the design. 

In preparing the tint, it is necessary to add 
to the color about one-third as much of the 
flux—which is sold ready prepared for this pur- 
pose—in order to preserve the glaze when the 
piece is fired. They should be well mixed to- 
gether with a palette knife, and a little of 
Cooley’s tinting oil added to keep the color 
open while blending it, and also a small 
quantity of turpentine, if the shade to be ob- 
tained is a very delicate one. Experience 
will soon teach just the right proportions of 
these ingredients, which should be used to 

ain certain results. The color ought to be suf- 
ciently liquid to be readily laid on the china, 
but too much oil will blister in the firing. If 

a number of pieces are to be tinted alike, as in 

a set of cups and saucers, enough color should 

be mixed to do them all in one painting, and 

they should also be fired together, otherwise it 
would be almost impossible to match them 
exactly. 

The tint is now laid on as flatly and quick] 
as possible, all over the surface to be decorated, 
with long sweeping strokes, by means of a 
good-sized, flat, camel’s-hair brush. Then, be- 
fore it begins to dry, it must be blended until 
all brush-marks disa r and the tint is 

uite flatand even. The “ dabbers’’ used for 

this _purpose must be prepared beforehand; 
they are made of cotton wool tied up loosely in 
soft old cambric, and should be of various 
sizes according to the work in hand, larger 
ones for broad surfaces, and tiny ones to reach 
into small spaces. It is advisable to make 
plenty, because several are often used on one 
piece, and as soon as they become too saturated 
with color they must be thrown away. In 
cases where the shape or size of the piece 
makes it impossible to use these dabbers, a 
camel’s-hair blender may be substituted. The 
process of blending is as follows: Steady the 
piece of china in the left hand, and with the 
right, dab the tint rapidly and lightly all over, 
beating the dark, patches rather more vigor- 
ously, and passing gently over the lighter 
parts, until a uniform surface has been ob- 
tained. If at first a perfectly even tint is not 
produced, it is better to clean the color off 
and put it on all over again, for after it is 
fired nothing will mend its defects, and to be 
successful, it must be made right at first, once 
and for all. The color taken off, if free from 
dust, may be used again, so that the loss is 
principally of time. 

In some instances, a gradated background 
is very effective. For this, different colors, or 
several shades of the same color, may be em- 
ployed. Celadon, dark green, and brown- 
green may be used together in this way. Let 
each occupy about one-third of the space, the 
lightest—celadon—at the top, and brown-green 
for the darkest portion, at the base. 











NOTES ON OUT-DOOR SKETCHING 


HERE are two seasons of 
the year which are re- 
garded with = special 
favor by lovers of land- 
scape sketching, 
namely, the early 
~ ?* spring and the autumn 
months. Midsummer, 
with its dense masses 
of luxuriant growth 
and its blaze of sun- 
light, offers to the eye frequently little but 
an unbroken monotony of verdant greens ; 
whereas the tender and delicate spring tints, 
the more open effects of foliage obtainable 
earlier in the year, delight the artistic senses, 
with their suggestion of re-awakening beauties. 
On the otber hand autumn stands unrivaled 
for glory and splendor of color, while the 
falling leaves, and, later, a feeling of desolation 
inspiring the true worshipper of Nature, im- 
bues his study or sketch with a sentiment and 
a meanings 





| ET the inexperienced but enthusiastic 
4 amateur lay to heart one or two points, 
as sound and practical advice, which cannot 
safely be ignored. Do not at first attempt too 
much. Choose simple subjects, but never let 
them be without interest or meaning. How- 
ever slight the sketch, or trivial the theme, 
have a definite idea to express, and do not re- 
main satisfied until you have expressed it. An 
artist's aim should be to convey to others by 
means of his pencil or brush, the impression 
that Nature, in any of her numerous aspects, 
has made upon him. In proportion as this is 
effected, success is achieved. 
, ISTINGUISH between a study and a 
sketch. Theterms are almost invariably, 
and most erroneously, used indiscriminately, 
A sketch is a quickly executed, more or less 
finished, drawing or painting of any passing 
scene or effect, made on the spot and left un- 
touched, without elaboration of detail, as the 
idea of the moment. These frequently possess 
a freshness and a vigor too often lost in the 
completed picture. A study is more carefully 
and fully worked out, as the utmost expres- 
sion possible of the subject in view; it may 
or may not be entirely made in face of Nature 
herself, but in either case it is obviously ab- 
surd to call the result of several days careful 
labor, under possibly varying conditions of 
light and atmosphere, a sketch. And yet the 
mistake is frequently made. It takes consid- 
erable knowledge, experience and a certain 
artistic feeling to learn to express clearly the 
simplest effect with a minimum of work, 
which is the aim of a sketch, rightly so-called. 


A PART from regular sketching expedi- 

tions, never during your stay in the 
country, be without pencil and note-book. 
Draw everything and anything. This will de- 
velop most astonishingly your talent for true 
sketching. As a rule ignore detail, and en- 
deavor to embody the spirit or action of scene, 
view or effect, but never be careless or over- 
hasty. Do not try to copy somebody else's 
style of work, although it is a good plan to 
study the methods of your superiors in art, 
with a view of improving yourself and gain- 
ing an insight into the various manners of 
obtaining certain results. Use rather a soft 
pencil and aim for boldness and freedom; 
otherwise, follow your own instincts, and if 
you have anything of the artist in you it will 
find its way into your drawings. 





ROBABLY the quickest and most effective 
sketches can be made with water-colors, 
sroperly handled, that is to say,in a free, 
road style, in bold washes. Moreover the 
materials are few, light and easily carried 
about, a great advantage on a summer’s ram- 
ble. It is a good plan to have two sketching 
blocks, one fairly large, and one quite small. 
Have but few colorsin your box, and strive to 
learn what infinite variety they will produce. 
Use large brushes, but remember that they can 
be made to do the cleanest, clearest work. 
One of the greatest charms of good water- 
color painting is its transparency. Keep 
that well in view always, and never allow 
shadows to become dirty or tints muddy. 
A S spring and autumn are in many ways 
the best seasons for obtaining effective 
sketches, so are the early morning or late 
afternoon hours preferable for light to the 
strong, vertical noonday glare. To many, 
lovers ‘of colors especially, sunset scenes are 
particularly attractive. Their difficulty lies in 
their very beauty, and in their fleeting nature. 
They are like some gorgeous panorama. Ina 
half hour twenty different views pass before the 
enchanted eye, one hardly grasped ere it gives 
place to another no less wonderful, until they 
sink away into gloom, vanish for ever into 
nothingness, before it has seemed possible to 
catch so much asa faint reflection of them 
with color and brush. 


‘ 
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1O it is with all the beauties of Nature ina 
S greater or less degree, and it is the domain 
especially of the art of sketching to represent 
her most fleeting moods, to bring back with 
a touch, as it were, momentary impressions, 
passing effects, perhaps hardly recognized or 
realized by the uncultivated eye. 
| ERE, asin all trueart, truthfulness as well 

as simplicity should be the grand aim. 
To succeed you must be true to yourself, to your 
ideals, and to Nature herself. You must work 
hard, battle through discouragement and 
failure, and, above all, never be satisfied with 
doing *“* well enough.” Be ambitious, believe 
in yourself, but do not be ashamed to in- 
wardly confess how much you have to learn. 
There is no surer road to the ultimate achieve- 
ment of something, than a wholesome realiza- 
tion of your own shortcomings, together with 
an honest struggle onwards, 








Under this heading I will be glad to answer 
every month questions relating to Art and 
Art work. MAUDE HAYWOOD. 


To Many Corresponpents—In reply to a 
large number of letters, I must remind my 
readers that it is quite impossible for me to 
undertake to answer their questions except 
through the JournaL, The increasing amount 
of my correspondence obliges me, out of fair- 
ness to all, to say that I cannot make excep- 
tions to this rule. Please confine your -ques- 
tions to Art matters. Write direct to the Sub- 
scription and Premium Departments with re- 
gard to the business which relates to them, 
for I have nothing whatever to do with them. 
With regard to numerous inquiries as to 
where to obtain studies and materials, I must 
refer you to the advertising columns. Any 
firms whose names appear in the JOURNAL 
may be regarded as reliable. Your best plan is 
to write to them as to prices and any informa- 
tion you may desire about their goods. 
Finally, I must ask you to remember that 
answers cannot be given in “the next num- 
ber,” because, as [think you have been told 
before, the JouRNAL goes to press many weeks 
before its publication. 


H. G.—(1) It is very necessary to learn drawing be 
fore you attempt to paint, in order to be in any way suc- 
cessful. (2) You are not at all too young to take lessons 
in art, but if you wish to study in earnest, I should ad- 
vise you to gain at least an elementary knowledge of 
drawing before you begin to work in color. 


F. D.—(1) The platter and set of twelve small dishes 
would certainly look best if you keep to one color for the 
designs. You might havea variety of flowers as you sug- 
gest. Yellow would be a good color to choose, or pink 
is very effective. (2) Roses would look well on the 
platter, and for the coloring and treatment of these you 
will find full directions in the second and third of my 
Lessons on China Painting. If you wish to use yellow 
flowers, jasmine, laburnum, marguerites, daffodils, jon- 
quils, tulips and crocuses, all make good subjects. It is 
best not to mix garden and wild flowers in the same set. 
In painting, be careful with the silver-yellow, which 
fires up strongly, but isa most useful color when used 
properly. 


Dorn—French pastel painting is a very valuable and 
beautiful art in skillful hands. It is particularly adapted 
for portrait work, because the method being rapid, it is 
easier to catch the expression and preserve the likeness 
than in a picture executed in oils or water-colors, 


Mus. P. W.—Use oils thinned with turpentine. 


M. F.—You can obtain clay for modeling from F. W. 
Devoe & Co., Fulton street, New York. 


A SuRSCRIBER—Studies which may be copied in oils, 
can be procured from most dealers in artist’s materials. 


A PuptLt—(1) You can substitute carnation No. 1, in 
painting the pink roses; remembering that this color 
usually fires out slightly. (2) Carmine when over-fired 
comes out a purplish-pink, In your case, possibly, the 
cup and saucer were placed in different parts of the 
kiln, the former being subjected to the greater amount 
of heat, 


F. G.—I do not know of any art training-school which 
is conducted on the principle of a boarding-school, 


L, C,—(1) For purple-lilac use Antwerp blue, crimson- 
lake and white in different proportions according to the 
shade desired. (2) For white lilac, use white—to which 
a touch of lemon-yellow has been added for the high 
lights; lemon-yellow, ivory-black, and white for the 
greenish halftones, and raw umber, cobalt and white 
for the shadows. (3) For the green leaves use indigo 
and raw sienna, or burnt sienna with a little white for 
the darkest shadows; for the local color mix Antwerp 
blue, raw sienna, light chrome, and white; for cool 
lights, yellow ochre, cobalt and white. (4) For snow- 
balls, use the same coloring as in white lilac. The color- 
ing used in a snow scene depends wholly upon the con- 
ditions of light, atmosphere, etc., under which it is 
painted, 


E. M.—(1) In making book-cover designs, you can 
use ordinary water-color paper. Since the drawings 
that you make are intended to be an exact guide for the 
printer, they must be colored, and gold paint put on 
wherever gilt is to be used. (2) Your best plan is to 
submit—personally, if possible—various designs to pub- 
lishers, soliciting orders. Sometimes they will buy the 
designs outright. Most firms, althongh employing their 
own artists, are open to take good work from outsiders. 
Remember that they are naturally anxious to obtain 
original and effective designs, which will cost as little as 
possible to reproduce. Use as few colors as you can to 
gain a good result, for each fresh tint adds to the ex- 
pense. The great draw-back to work usually sub- 
mitted by the inexperienced, is its utter impracticability. 


TAMBOURINE—The spray of pink and yellow flowers 
would bea very pretty and effective decoration for the 
tambourine, but I should not put in any background. 
Whether the winter scene would look any better, is a 
good deal a matter of individual taste. 


FE. R.—In order to make the paint take on the glazed 
bottles, give them a coat of common size. For the blue 
ones use pure indigo for the hase, adding white to get 
the lighter shades. It will improve the color if you put 
in a very little yellow ochre, but not enough to make it 
green. For the red, use burnt sienna, 


ONE—Clay models cannot be baked in an ordinary 
oven. If you are not within reach of a kiln, you can 
reserve your work by having it cast in plaster of 
aris. You might do your own casting at home, com- 
mencing with simple pieces; it is not difficult, but re- 
quires great care. 


A. M. F.—(1) You can use oils, thinned with turpentine, 
on wash fabrics. (2) If you mean Kensington painting, 
the paints are applied with a stiff, coarse pen, justas they 
come in the tubes, without being reduced by any 
medium. When necessary to mix the colors this is 
done with a palette knife. 


EtruHet—(1) In laying in a sky in oils, work your 
brush in all directions in order to blend the colors and 
to model the cloud-forms. (2) The object of viling a 
picture is to prepare it for a second painting, that the 
colors may blend well with those already laid on and 
which have been allowed to thoroughly dry. The 
finished painting is varnished in order to preserve it, 
but this should not be done for several months after it 
is completed, otherwise the varnish ‘s liable to peel off 
and crack. (3) Many artists varnish their pictures in 
order to bring = the colors, which often deaden some- 
whet after they have been painted for a time, but the 
practice of doing so is less universal than it was. 
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Easy 
To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because so simple. 


Safe 


To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because always reliable. 


L:conomy 


To dye with Diamond Dyes 
Because the strongest. 


It's 


One can make old dresses look like new, 
clothe the children handsomely from faded 
garments, and give the husband's suit a new 
lease of life, with but little trouble or expense, 
by using Diamond Dyes. The few who do 
not know how easily they can be used and 
what a great saving they make in clothing 
bills, ought to try them this spring. 


Any color, 10 cents; at druggists or by mail. 
tion book and sample card of forty colors, free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


“ART AMATEUR $4 


FOUR Specimen numbers of this largest and best 
practical Art Magazine, indispensable for all wish- 
ing to learn Oil, Water-Color, or China Painting, 
Wood Carving, Embroidery, ete. With 13 Ex- 
qguisite Colored Studies suitable for copying or 
framing, and hundreds of artistic working designs 
and illustrations. Send this (Tuk LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL) advt. and $1, (Regular price, $1.40) direct to 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Hy Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free. 
With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 


Direc- 











The correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign and every-day 
correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
price. If your dealer does not 
keep them, send us your address 
and we will forward you our com- 
plete samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO., 

49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. Whether you 
livein Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 
Philadelphia. Our mail trade is the largest. 
Samples of beat:tiful selected papers sent for 8c. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 





EVERY BOY who wants a Safety 
Bicycle; Double-barrelled, Breech- 
loading Shot Gun; Photographic 
Outfit; or Split Bamboo Rod, Reel, 
Hooks and Line, should send ad- 
dress at once to HARRY A. ELY, 
Manager Subscription Dept., Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CRIPPLES... 


find FAIRY Tricycles th» most 

practical. Best for ladies and 

xo W™ Satissuction Speer 

thletic at_retai 

Goods «nd BIGYCLES«: lowest 
uly 


e686 FAY MFG. CO., a, Ohio. 


FOR 
BRIGHT 
BOYS. 








ANTED— Agents to sell the Pinless Clothes Line, 

, the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a perfect success; patent recent- 
ly issued ; sold only by NO agents, to whom the 
exclusive right is PIN given; on receipt of 
cts. we will send a sample line by mail; 
also circulars, price-list and terms to agents; secure 
your territory at once. Address, THt PiINLESS 
CLOTHES LINE Co., 17 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


NO NAME ech ea 


MAGAZINE 
O cts. No free copies. 


Address American Press Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WOMEN ARCHITECTS! 
WHY NOT If interested in this profession, as 


an opening for women, send 50 cts. 
for a copy ofthe Technology Architectural Review, 
containing the graduation thesis design of Miss Sophia 
G. Hayden, Architect of the Woman's Building, Co- 
lumbian Exhibition, Chicago. Circulars on receipt of 
two-cent stamp. 

BATES, KIMBALL & GUILD, Boston, Mass. 


$302 FOR YOU 


If you are interested in Amateur Photography send 
for particulars. 


THE J, WILKINSON CO., 273 State St., Chicago, Ill, 


Your ATTENTION IS INVITED to what Charles 

Nordhoff says of Coronado Beach, in the elegant 
brochure which is soon to be issued by the Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia. A copy of this beautiful little book will be sent 
upon application to E. 8S. BaBcock, Manager. 


A NEW ART Portraits, Sketches from Nature, 


etc. New method. You can learn with my patent out- 
fit. Stamp for Catalogue. Agents make $5 to $10 
daily. EUGENE PEARL, ARTIST, 23 Union 3q., N.Y. 
$1 65 Buys the best Piano in America for the price. 

Delivered free to any point, with stool and 


cover complete. Catalogue free. WILL L. THOMP- 
SON & CO., 259 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


(@ LADIES, DO YOU PAINT? 
DOLLARS will buy 50 perfect Flower Studies, suit- 
able for china, silk and paper. The best ever 

offered. Sent, papas, on receipt of price, by 

BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Pub., 18 Arch St., Boston. 


accepts articles on their 
merits, and not on the 
name of the writer, but 
from subscribers only. $1 











WONDERFUL! You can draw Crayon 





RAW SILK BATH TOWELS, heatthr,, invigorating. 


age prepaid. AMERICAN SILK MF6. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


M. T. WYNNE, 65 East 13th St, New York City 


_China for decoration; all kinds of Artists’ materials 
Sole agent for B. Grénié’s Tapestry Dyes.  Binants 
Canvas. Hand-book “ How to Paint Tapestry,” 50 cts. 
ACOMA INVESTMENT (€0..Tacoma,Wash. Send 100% 
$5 monthly for Lots paying annually 25 to (v 








and Seattle, Send stamps to 
Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


SHINGTON 


Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 








WOMAN'S NEWS, $1.00 per year. Send 
10c. for copy. FRANCES DUSENBERRY, Pub- 
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HERE is no good reason why 
every girl should not be 
trained to earn her own liv- 
ing. If sheis never obliged 
to use the knowledge she ac- 
quires, it willdo her no harm 








exceptions, boys are educated 
with this end in view; yet if 
aman brought up in luxury is thrown upon 
his own resources at nineteen or twenty, he is 
not as helpless a being as a woman of the 
same age, reared under similar conditions, 
who is suddenly forced to maintain herself, 
His sex and physical strength enable him to 
undertake many kinds of work from which 
she is debarred by natural limitations. 


HY should the weakest be made, by 
ignorance, the most heavily-weighted 
in the struggle for existence?) Why should 
she not be taught practical methods and 
manual dexterity as a compensation for her 
physical disability? Have parents the right 
to allow their daughters to grow up without 
providing them with a means of defense 
against the evils of poverty and dependence ? 
; ARRIAGE, which is. supposed to be the 
1 goal of a woman’s ambition, and is un- 
questionably her natural lot, may render it 
unnecessary. But married life does not always 
afford a shelter. Misfortune or death may 
leave the wife the bread-winner of the family, 
and jfshe has children to provide for, her task 
is more difficult than if she were single. 





N inherited fortune may seem to lift her 
above the need of personal exertion. 

Yet ample fortunes sometimes vanish from 
mismanagement, or fraud, or from the de- 
preciation of the securities in which they 
were invested, and the income that appeared 
so certain no longer exists. These contin- 
gencies should be thought of because they may 
happen toanyone. They should be provided 
against by giving to every girl an inalienable 
possession—the power to earn her own living. 


[ EFINITE training counts fora great deal 
in this age of the world. To know how 
to doathing well is essential to success. There 
is room at the top, but to arrive at that desir- 
able elevation, an aspirant must be able to 
pass many competitors. Those who are left 
behind are the slipshod and careless, and 
those who do not know how todo the thing 
they profess to do. 
HERE are many openings, and a girl's 
tastes and natural bent should determine 
the direction of her education. The mother 
who has studied her child from infancy ought 
to know her so thoroughly as to prevent her 
from making a mistake in choosing the path 
she is to follow. 


IMIE secret of success is to do something 

- that everyone wants done and to do it to 
perfection. No matter how humble the em- 
ployment may have been originally, perfect 
mastery of it ennobles it and makes success in 
itcertain. This can only be attained by patient, 
hard work. When it is gained the girl holds 
in her hand the key that will unlock the door 
to independence. A first-rate workwoman 
never lacks employment long, whatever her 
alling may be. ‘She can command good 
prices, because her work recommends itself. 


RCHITECTURE seems, in many respects, 

an ideal profession for women. The 
average woman knows the needs of a home 
much better than the average man does, par- 
“cularly in the matter of closets. Why then, 
if she has any constructive ability, can she 
not plan a dwelling-house at least as well as 
he can? Scientific cookery, millinery, dress- 
making, nursing, offer a good income to those 
who choose to train themselves to follow them 
thee mene, and are not content to take 
Ste P untrained to lag behind as drudyes. 
f hography, bookkeeping, telegraphing, af- 
ord many ‘opportunities to experts in their 


4 


mysteries . 

pra 8. Even humbler crafts, as clear- 
roo ng, china mending, pickling and pre- 
Fwy Will givea competence to those who 


mastered them. 


Senmetl Superiority of work- 
nanship turns the scale 


HE general education should not be 
the ame The more a person knows 
edge is *. —— she is to learn. All knowl- 
that pol erdependent. Only let parents see 
suit in ’ re ga has her own special pur- 
in ean Mes lich she excels. Something that 
calm certat, Upon in time of need, with the 
her a sul ae that it will not fail to afford 
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MY LITTLE SON 


By EDITH VERNON MANN 

ii HAVE a son, a little son, with happy, loving 
eyes 

The color of the soft, brown dusk, drawn over 
Starry skies; 

A mouth that’s meant for kisses, and a nature 
meant for love— 

The sweetest thing God ever sent from His 
fair home above. 


And, oh! that | might always keep my baby 
just like this ! 

Not grown too big for rocking, or too tall for 
mother’s kiss— 

A little, merry, toddling boy, with very broken 
speech, 

And silent wonder for the things that lie 
beyond his reach. 


But, little son, 1 know full well that some fine 
day you'll be 

A man—perhaps a father, and grown far away 
from me. 

But mothers’ hearts are prison cells, and we do 
not forget, 

And so, perhaps, in future years P’ll have my 
baby yet. 
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ONE MOTHER’S WAY 
By Kate Brown_ert Horton 


@ HIS mother has learned that 
scolding does not improve her 
boy’s memory. Constantly 
reminding him of his faults 
was going far toward spoil- 
ing his temper—and herown 


ean 
and did no good. Last year 


she tried anew way. It was not easy but has 








worked so well that she is happy over the 
change. For instance: Jack would not black 


hisshoes; he always “ forgot.’ So she gave 
him «a complete blacking outfit, a handsome 
cherry-wood box with firm, solid legs, good 
brushes and a box of good blacking. This she 
put in his own room, and on the wall above it, 
hung a pretty calendar, telling Jack she should 
mark the days when his shoes were not pol- 
ished. The first calendar wasawful. Jack does 
not liketo think of it; but his pride is aroused. 
This calendar is three months’ old and has but 
seven crosses on it; and he says he is bound 
there shall not bea single cross for the rest of 
the year. 

Blacking his shoes so much, soils his hands 
dreadfully. On Christmas day his mother 
gave him two or three nice nail and hand 
brushes (she could not afford a complete 
manicure set), with some deliciously-scented 
soap, and his hands are really improving. 

Clearing up his room was always a trial; 
his bureau drawers, especially, till she hit on 
the plan of placing in them pretty boxes 
marked “cuffs,” “collars,” “searfs,” ‘* hand- 
kerchiefs,”’ “buttons and jewelry,”’ and once 
aweek of putting into each box and drawer 
whichshe finds in perfect order, a five-cent 
piece ; while into each one in disorder goes a lit- 
tle slip of paper with ** Motheris sorry ” written 
on it. Jack fairly hates the “ sorries,” and 
really tries to make his mother glad by being 
more neat, If the “nickels” arean extra in- 
ducement, why not? 

He does not like to get up in the morning, 
and he used to come down to breakfast 
with an ugly scowl on his face, till his mother 
set a hand-mirror at his place, as if it were 
part of the table furnishing, and kept it there 
through one dreadful month of breakfasts. 
Now he smiles all over his face for very joy 
that it is not there, 

I might tell you more of the ways this 
mother takes to cure her boy’s bad habits and 
foster the good ones; how she has grown 
more patientand loving in dealing with him 
in this, to her, new way. Perhaps some one 
says: “She is bribing her boy to be good.” 
But isn’t it money well spent if it wins 
him to be neat, and orderly, and gentle? Are 
not the “pretty things” that find their way 
into his room, though her own be bare of 
them, the comfortable lounge, the table with 
its brightly-burning lamp and the latest num- 
ber of his own loved magazine and bovy’s 
paper, ministers of good if they help him to 
love his little room, so that he will not leave 
it for the street and its attractions? 


. -“e- 


SHOOTS OF THE YOUNG IDEA 


DISCOUNTING GABRIEL’S TRUMPET 

Freddie was walking with his auntie, one 
day, in the cemetery where there is a life- 
sized statue over the grave of a noted man. 

Suddenly they came in sight of the statue. 
Awe-struck and white, the little fellow stopped 
short and whispered : 

“(Q, auntie, look! There's one of them come 
up!” 

IS HISTORY AS CHARITABLE? 


A professor's litttle danghter in Vermont 
was asked at school to find out everything she 
could about Napoleon Bonaparte. When, ac- 
cordingly, she plied her father with a multi- 
tude of eager questions that evening, he stipu- 
lated that first he should know all she knew 
herself. ‘O,’ she said, “I know a lots al- 
ready, papa. Napoleon Bonaparte was a great 


general of an army, and went down into 
Egypt and slew the Philistines—and now 


sitteth at the right hand of God.”’ 
A CHILD’S IDEA OF A ‘‘NEW HEART” 


Little Bess came home from church one 
Sunday with her head full of the sermon. It 
was about a ‘new heart,” she told us, when 
we questioned her. Her father took her on 
his knee and gravely asked if she understood 
what a new heart is. 

“O, ves indeed,” she answered brightly, 
“it’s a kind of heavenly stomach!” 








A BABY’S FIRST WARDROBE 

The Editor of the Mothers’ Corner regrets 
that the supply of papers on a“ Baby’s First 
Wardrobe” has proved inadequate to the de- 
mand. The large number of requests for them 
has made it impossible for her to write this to 
each disappointed applicant—personally, al- 
though, in many instances, she has done so. 

IRON RUST AND DUST 


Will some one please tell me how to remove iron rust 
from a child’s fine linen dress; also how to remove dust 
from the carved part of an “antique” desk ? 

Mrs. F, G. R. 

Buy a few cents’ worth of oxalic acid. Have 
it put in abottle and carefully labeled, as it is 
poison. Hold the dress stretched over a bowl 
of boiling water so the steam will moisten the 
spot, rub a few crystals of oxalic acid on the 
iron rust, and repeat until it disappears. If 
the first effort is not successful try again. 
Wash out the dress and putit in the sun to 
bleach. ‘To remove the dust use a soft brush, 
dipped in spirits of turpentine. 


TO RELIEVE CHAFING 

Will some one be kind enough to tell me how to cure 
chafing on a three-months-old baby? I have tried vase- 
line, also rice powder. ANX10US MOTHER, 

Wash the partsin thin boiled starch instead 
of water, and when dry dust them with lyco- 
podium powder, which can be procured at any 
druggist’s. Shake the powder on, do nut touch 
the surface with the puff. 


REMOVING STAINS OF VASELINE 

Can anyone tell me something that will take vaseline 
stains out of baby’s white dresses? I used it on his neck 
after bathing him, and think it is a wonderful protection 
from chafing. 

Wash the garment in soap and water and, 
after rinsing, apply chlorinated soda to the 
stain. 


A WAKEFUL BABY 

Can some experienced mother tell me some means of 
inducing a baby of a few months to sleep during the 
first half of the night? I find it impossible to get mine 
to sleep before I P. M., and often later. Ii. M. 

Do not let the baby sleep in the afternoon, 
Karly in the evening undress it, rub it thor- 
oughly from head to foot, dress it comfortably 
for the night, feed it and put it to bed. It 


will be impossible to overcome the habit of 


wakefulness at once, but by perseverance it 
can be done. 


DISENTANGLING THE HAIR 


I have a sister who was very ill for more than three 
months, and in all that time was not allowed to have 
her hair combed, You may imagine the tangle it pre- 
sented when she became well enough to have those 
awful tangles taken out. We, of course, thought she 
would be obliged to have her hair cut off, amd as 
she had very beautiful hair we very much regretted 
that fact. But our good doctor cameto our relief with, 
as he affirms, a never-failing remedy, that of pure alco- 
hol, and taking the hairinour hands in little strands, 
and wetting thoroughly with alcohol, brushing and 
combing very carefully, saved the hair, and very litile 
of it came out, NELLIE M. HANBY. 


CURE FOR SOFT CORNS 


About a yearago afriend was advised to try glacial 
acetic acid for seft corns, which has wrought a cure. 
The acid will burn the skin, so must be rubbed on the 
corn with a bit of wood or whalebone, taking care not 
to touch the flesh, and holding the toes apart till the 
acid dries. Apply night and morning for a week, Then 
soak the feet in hot water, rub the corns with a rough 
towel and they will crumble off. A SUBSCRIBER. 


A LABOR-SAVING DEVICE 


An old piece of soft cloth, placed in. the napkin next 
to the baby saves much trouble, If soiled it can be 
folded up and tucked into the stove. If the napkin 
proper is a little soiled it can easily be wae HOM 


BABY’S EARS 


T would like to warn young mothers against laying 
the baby down without first seeing that the little ear is 
carefully laid back in its proper nce. Also see that it 
is not folded over when nursing, if you want your little 
one to have shapely ears and not prominent ones that 
are the first feature to attract attention, 

CousIN ADDIE, 


SUBSTITUTE FOR BABY BASKET 


Instead of a baby basket, and its tendency to over- 
turn, I find it nicer to use a drawer; one in the wash- 
stand, preferably. It can be lined with silk and scented 
sweetly. and furnished as daintily as any basket, and 
is so convenient. 


A BABY BASKET 


The baby basket can be square or round, rather shal- 
low, with flaring sides, and about eighteen inches across, 


I first covered sides and bottom of mine with a sheet of | 


white wadding, and over this, tacked blue or pink 
silesia. I then puton a puffof figured Swiss muslin, fas- 
tening it over the rim of the basket, and edged it with a 
ruche of plaited ribbon or lace, or, with a deep frill to 
fall completely over the straw work, I tacked the cov- 
ering for the mat last, with small stitches to the bottom 
of the basket, thus concealing the edges of the side cov- 
ering. I made two heart-shaped pincushions, covering 
them also with silesia and Swiss and edging with nar- 
row lace: then attached the straight side to the upper 
part of each end of the basket. On the centre of the 
other two sides I put small, square pockets, gathered at 
the top and bottom, with elastics run into the hem at the 
top and a bow in the centre. 

| placed in this basket for the expected baby :— 

A square of flannel for a shawl; one night-gown ; one 


under-garment, combining shirt and pinning-blanket; | 


one flannel band: two diapers of soft linen, one quite 
small; spool of linen thread, or a viece of fine bobbin : 
a pair of sharp scissors; a little box or bottle of 
vaseline; a piece of white soap; an old linen and 
an old flannel wash-cloth; two_ very soft towels; 
a large flannel apron, which has been washed 
until soft: a box of “baby powder” and a puff: a roll 
of old linen; a paper of pins, and several safety-pins, 
one large, three small. 

I found a common willow clothes-basket, wadded 
well and lined with muslin or satine, a most useful 
article, With the addition of alarge and small any tel 
baby was provided with a comfortable bed for the first 
few months of his life. You can put it on the bed, if 
vou wish it out of the way, or you can easily carry 
it from one room to another, even if baby is asleep. 
Mine went up and down stairs without disturbing his 
slumbers. As he grew older and able to amuse himself 
with playthings. we propped him up with pillows, and 
he never took cold from draughts, or met with accidents, 

F. K. R. WavbeE. 
























Nestlé’s Milk Food for infants has, during 25 |} 
years, grown in favor with both doctors and |} 
mothers throughout the world, and is now un- 


questionably not only the best substitute for 
mothers’ milk, but the food which agrees with 
the largest percentage of infants. It gives 
strength and stamina to resist the weakening 
effects of hot weather, and has saved the lives of 
thousands of infants. ‘To any mother sending 
\ her address, and mentioning this paper, we will 
|| send samples and description of Nestlé’s Food. 


Thos. Leeming & Co., Sole Ag’ts, 29 Murray St., N. Y. 


Nestlés Foon 


DON’T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
SENSIBLE (eka 
WOMEN ' 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 
A PERFECT 
HEALTH 
CORSET. 
SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHI! DREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
FIT ALL SHAPES. 


MADE IN 


Fast Black, 
Drab and White. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 


CHICAGO, Wholesale Western 
Agents. 


Sold by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


FERRIS BROS., s41"“broadway, N. 


LADIES by the MILLION 


Read and study what is of interest to them in 
the LApies’ HOME JOURNAL; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get rid of 
the vexations and annoyances arising from 
the unsatisfactory laundering of the collars and 
cuffs worn by the male members of the house- 
hold. This can be done by substituting the 
famous LINENE goods, which are perfect-fit- 
ting, fashionable and always ready for use 
They ure in six styles, turn-down and stand-up, 
If your dealer does not have them, send six 
cents for samples (naming size and style,) with 
catalogue. 
THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 

27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


—— a 


“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 
70 N. Third Street, Phila., Pa. 






























Baby} 2%re! Guard 


Made of antique oak, 4 feet square, 
7) folds up; baby cannot get out, yet 
ATATITD ‘ae not unpleasantly confined; 
ABHITHTIIIN fe from harm or mischie 
ee learns to walk naturally; better 
than a nurse girl. Send for illustrated circular free, 
Price $5.00, shipped from Chicago or New_York. All or 
Gn MUST be addressed to the GUARD MEG. CO 
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Vicker’s Theatre Building, Chicago. 








“THE BES 4) Nurser; prevents sickness, wind colic, indiges- 
tion, is self. cleansing, easy drawing and cheap. 

Endorsed and used by highest medical authorities. Once try ‘‘ The 

Best’ and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on your Drug- 

gist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 

MANIFOLD CO., 201 Church street, New York, Manufacturers. 


INFANTS) “sonar 


WARDROBES 
Two dresses, postpaid, $2.75. 


Outfit No. 1, 9 pieces, $10. Outfit 

No. 2, 18 pieces, $15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 2-cent stamp 
for FREE SAMPLES and catalogue. Agents wanted. 

H. J. SPRAGUE & CO., Palmer House Block, CHICAGO, ILL, 


a A Wy} HEALTH WARDROBE, 
IN I A N l S New style baby’s outfit 26 patterns 
Sk. Short clothes 26 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amour.: 
material required. Mrs. F. E. Phillips, Keene, N. H 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind ot 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 

Mrs. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York, 





WARD g ROBE PF Consisting 
Of every gar- ment re- quired. New 


improved styles ; per- fect fit. Infants 


outfit, 2 pat., 50c.: short clothes, 25 pat., 50c.; kind, 
am't, mat'r'l required, valuable hygienic information 
by professional nurse, and portfolio of babies, from life, 
free, with each. 


New England Pattern Co., 8 Poultney, vt. 
“PARTED BANG.” 
Made of natural CURLY HAIR, 


guaranteed becoming to ladies who wear 

their hair parted, ®6 up, according to 

size and color. Beautifying Mask, with 

preparation, ®2. Hair Goods, Cos- 

metics, etc., sent C. O. D., anywhere. 

Send to the manufacturer for illustrated 
ce-lists. EF. BURNHAM, 71 State St. 
tral Music Hall, Chicago. 
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INS AND OUTS OF BASE-BALL 
By William Ewing 


CAPTAIN OF THE NEW YORK LEAGUE 


“ BUCK ° 


HAVE often been asked 
to write about base- 
ball, but I have never 
done so for the reason 
that I know where my 
forte lies. I am nota 
writer, but a ball-play- 
er. However, I have 
undertaken this article 
at the persuasion of the 
Editor of Tne Laptiss’ 
Home JourRNAL, who 
assures me that his 
boy-readers will be inter- 
ested in what I say. If I 
don't succeed, it will be his 
fault, not mine. 

Base-ball to me is a great 
game—a distinctively Amer- 
ican game, as characteristic 
of America as is cricket and 
foot-ball of England, and I 
think there is no doubt 
but that it will always be 
easily first among our 
sports. 
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WHY BASE-BALL IS GOOD FOR BOYS 


HERE isn't a doubt in my mind as to the 
answer a boy would give me if I were to 
ask him,‘ What is your favorite game?” 
Before I could fairly get the words out of my 
mouth, he would reply, “ Base-ball.”” There 
is no outdoor game that is so fascinating to 
young America. During the season one may 
see it played in almost every vacant lot, and 
oftentimes in the street, in the built-up por- 
tions of our cities. Every game has its en- 
thusiastics, devotees, or “cranks,” but there 
are more base-ball cranks than all the rest put 
together. I don’t altogether blame them. 
For my part, I consider base-ball to be the 
best and healthiest form of recreation man or 
boy can indulgein. No other game is more 
healthful, more conducive to a good physical 
condition, and Jess harmful than the game of 
base-ball. But the gameis not only advan- 
tageous as a means of physical training: be- 
sides strengthening the muscles, brightening 
the eyes, and knitting the whole frame of the 
body into a firmer soul, it produces a corres- 
yondingly higher plane of morals. When the 
blood flows in coursing streams of health 
through the veins, there is a like healthfulness 
of the moral nature that alone would suffice 
to put base-ball in the front rank of outdoor 
games for boys and men. 


HOW THE GAME FIRST STARTED 


ERE is a little history that boys will like 
to know. The first regular base-ball 
club or society was the old Knickerbocker 
Club, founded in New York in the autumn of 
1845. Fifteen years afterwards, the Ex-elsior 
Club, of Brooklyn, cameinto existence. Dur- 
ing the period of the Civil War, base-ball was 
left pretty much to itself, along with many 
other kinds of sports and games. The men 
couldn’t play, for they were “ off to the war,” 
and the boys didn’t feel like playing when 
their fathers were carrying guns and facing 
the hot fire of their opponents. It was not 
until about the year 1865 that the attention of 
boys and men was given toit with any kind 
of enthusiasm. Then it spread throughout 
the Union with a hurrah, and came to be rec- 
ognized as a profession, not a few devoting 
their whole time to it and receiving compen- 
sation for their services. About twenty years 
ago, the Boston Base-ball Club and the Ath- 
letics, from Philadelphia, crossed the Atlantic 
and played a series of exhibition games in 
England and Ireland, but, as anticipated, the 
time didn’t find favor. But of late years 
it has been taken up quite generally in En- 
= and Australia, * this country, hun- 
reds of games are played now for every one 
ten years ago. 


TO BE A GOOD BALL-PLAYER 


Bf a boy would be a good base-ball player, let 
him fit himself for it by taking regular ex- 
ercise, such as running, throwing and catching 
the ball, and hitting with the bat. It is best 
to become accomplished in the mechanical 
part of the game first. Then, when you can 
throw, catch and bat well, turn to the scien- 
tific part of the game. There is a good deal of 
head-work to be done in base-ball. You must 
learn in which direction to strike the ball, 
how fartorun. You should be able to esti- 
mate whether a hit will give you time to 
reach first or second base. Don’t waste a 
moment watching the ball. A second counts 
for much in base-ball, when the ball travels 
so swiftly and the fielder sends it in like a 
streak of greased lightning. I would advise 
boys not to smoke or drink. There’s not a 
cle of good In either practice, and often- 
mes there is lots of harm. They have an in- 
jurious effect upon the nervous system. Avoid 
cigarettes, especially. 


B ASE-B ALL 


CLUB — FAMILIARLY KNOWN TO THE 
’ EWING 


BOYS AS 


HOW TO FORM A NINE 


| F you want to form a nine and play the 
yame according to the rules, pick your 
men and try them at various positions until 
each is placed in the one best suited to him. 
Special training is necessary before a boy can 
become a good pitcher. The other positions 
are more or less difficult, and constant prac- 
tice only will make a good player. Base-ball 
requires good catching, throwing, and running 
powers, combined with courage, nerve, good 
judgment, and quick perception of what to do 
in the field. Remember that, boys, and when 
you possess these requirements, you will be 
fit to play with the New Yorks. One reason 
why base-ball is so popular is that it is suited 
to the national temperament. It is a difficult 
ame, and every lad loves to indulge in and 
excel atsuch agame. Then, again, it is withal 
so simple. A child of six can play it. It is 
also within the reach of all. A bat and a ball 
are all that are required to set up two nines, 
and furnish a royal game. The whole busi- 
ness could be obtained under two dollars. If 
you want to play exactly according to the 
rules, you should get a ball that weighs not 
less than five ounces, or more than five and a 
quarter, avoirdupois, and which is not less 
than nine inches, or more than nine and a 
quarter inches in circumference. The bat 
should be circular in shape, not exceeding two 
and a quarter inches in diameter at any part, 
or forty-two inches in length. The bases 
should be one foot square, and ninety feet 
from each other. Five innings should be 
played, or it is no game. 

A game of base-ball can be played in two 
hours. A game of cricket often extends over 
three days. This is another reason why base- 
ball is so popular. It can be played without 
serious loss of time. Still another reason is 
that catching and throwing, which are part of 
the practice of base-ball, may be played at 
almost any time and any place. Clerks and 
messenger-boys carry a ball in their pocket, 
and at noon-time, after their lunch, they 
throw and catch, and catch and throw, while 
bank presidents, lawyers, and business men 
pass by on the streets. 


THE HARDEST POSITIONS IN THE GAME 


rTHE two hardest positions in the game are 
those of pitcher and catcher. The 
catcher must bea man of quick judgment, a 
hard thrower, and a good backstop. ‘To be an 
accurate thrower is the principal thing, and to 
know where to throw. If there is a man on 
second-base, and the player at the bat starts 
for first-base, don’t try to put him out by 
flinging the ball to first-base, but try to head 
off the fellow that is trying for third-base. 
The catcher should keep his eye on the posi- 
tion of the players, and know just where to 
throw the ball at all times. Some people 
think he must be a horny-handed man, Not 
so. Gloves are worn, and ifthe ball be caught 
in the right manner, the hands will not get 
hard. i 
The pitcher also must possess quick and un- 
failing judgment. He should deliver the ball 
with speed and cultivate the art of sending a 
curved ball. Keefe, of New York, is one of 
our best pitchers. He is as cool asa cucumber, 
and thoroughly collected at all times. He 
can send in a ball with the speed of a Minie 
bullet, which will seem to be making straight 
for your bat when, hey, presto! just before it 
reaches you it describes a curve and meanders 
around into the catcher’s hand. Keefe is a 
great pitcher for striking men out. Rusie and 
Welch are also first-class pitchers. Kelly, of 
Cincinnati, is one of the country’s best 
catchers. He is asplendid thrower, being ac- 
curate and quick. His judgment is always to 
be relied upon, and he is as cool as anybody 
could be when the small boy up in the bleach- 
eries is quaking with suppressed excitement 
and anticipation. 


OTHER POSITIONS ON THE DIAMOND 


ae is the next hardest position. 

The player who has to watch this point 
must be very quick-witted and very nimble. 
He must be a good level-headed man. He 
has to receive most of the thrown balls from 
the battery and the outfield, and he has to 
meet some long and hard throws. Richard- 
son, of New York, Pfeffer, of Chicago, Bier- 
bauer, of Pittsburg, and McPhee, of Cincinnati, 
are our best second-base men. 

As to the rest of the positions, well, they 
are all about as hard as each other. Every 
player needs to be quick, a swift and accurate 
thrower, and to possess good judgment. Short- 
stops might take pattern of Ward, of Brooklyn, 
and Glasscock, of New York. They are both 
splendid players, unequalled as shortstops. 
Ward, eee , is a good heady player. He 
is nimble and accurate. He takes great 
chances, and no player in the country can 
beat him in stealing bases. He is a good win- 
ning man. 
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THE VALUE OF GOOD COACHING 


A NSON, captain and manager of the Chicago 
Base-ball Club, is a good example of a 
He plays first-base. He has the repu- 
tation of being the most pronounced “kicker’ 
in the country, but no one disputes his ability 
to coach his men well. The coach should 
take up a position about half-way between 
third-base and home, and fifteen feet from the 
diamond. Here he should watch his man, 
and his judgment must be speedy and sure. 
Suppose the player at the bat were to make a 
long hit, which he himself thought would 
only allow him time to reach second-base; if 
the coach were not present, he might stay at 
second-base and turn to see what the chances 
were for reaching third. The coacher’s pres- 
ence renders this unnecessary. All the batter 
needs to do is to tuck his elbows to his side 
and run for his life. The coach will watch 
the ball, and weigh the chances. His mind 
should be made up before the batsman reaches 
second-base, so that he may motion to him to 
come on to third, if practicable. In short, the 
coach must relieve his men from all responsi- 
bility of judgment. They must simply bat and 
run, while they watch the coach for instruc- 
tions. 

John M. Ward tells a good story about 
coaching, though he says he does not vouch 
for its truth. When the committee waited 
upon Abraham Lincoln to notify him of his 
nomination to the Presidency, they found him 
in Company with others, on a vacant lot, with 
coat off and sleeves rolled up, busily engaged 
in coaching his men in a very exciting game 
of base-ball. When the chairman finally suc- 
ceeded in gaining Mr. Lincoln’s attention for 
a moment, long enough to communicate the 
object of their visit, his only reply was, “ The 
Presidency be durned—run there, you skin 
flint!” and he rushed down toward third-base 
to coach one of his runners home. 


coach. 


CHANGES IN THE GAME 


— has been some talk of adding one 

player to each team and making the 
number ten, instead of nine. But this does 
not find favor among those who know the 
game best and who play it most. A _ right- 
short-stop (the player whom it was proposed 
to add) is not necessary and never will be. 

One change will be made, however. Indeed, 
it has already been made. The pitcher's box 
is usually fifty-five feet from the plate. It is 
now proposed to put it back one and a quarter 
feet more, and make the distance fifty-six and 
one quarter. This change will make it more 
difficult for the pitcher, to whom the distance 
of a foot, or even the fraction of a foot, is a 
matter of much importance. But it will be 
easier for the man at the bat, and will proba- 
bly raise the batting average for the present 
year. 

But for the ordinary game, as played in 
every town and village in our broad Jand, 
nothing more is necessary than a bat and a 
ball and eighteen boys, each eager to win the 
game for his side. If indulged in within 
the bounds of reason, there is no better em- 
ployment for a boy. “Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do,” and a boy is 
better at the bat than loafing around the 
streets. Base-ball will harden his muscles, 
quicken the course of his blood, increase his 
appetite, and help to make a good physical 
foundation which will be found of inestimable 
benefit in after days when the cares of busi- 
ness crowd upon him. Practical success in 
life depends more than you think on physical 
health, and a man who played base-ball in his 
youth will meet reverses more calmly and 
take life more easily than the man who didn’t. 
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A GOOD GEOGRAPHY GAME 


By Marrua C. RANKIN 
PMY ERY bright boy—or girl, either—likes a 
game that exercises the wits. Here is a 
capital one for a rainy day or a long evening: 

A leader is chosen, and every player has pen- 
cil and paper. The leader then selects a word, 
“Republican ” for instance, and each player 
writes all the geographical names he can think 
of, beginning with &, the first letter of tie 
word. 

Three minutes is usually allowed for each 
letter, though a longer or shorter time may be 
fixed, if desired. When the leader calls 
“Time,” every one should stop writing. 

The leader then reads his column of names, 
and as he calls a word, all others who have it 
say “ Yes,” drawing a line through it. If 
all have the word, that is the end of it; but 
in case some have failed to write it, then the 
fortunate ones who have it write after the 
word the number of those who did not. When 
the leader has finished, the player at his left 
reads his remaining words, writing numbers 
after them as before. Of course he will get at 
least one on every word, since the leader failed 
to have any of them. If the next player has 
any words left, he reads them, getting at least 
two oneach ; the next then reads his, and so 
on through the company. Then each player 
adds the numbers at the right of his words 
and writes down the total. 

Now, all being ready for the second letter, 
the leader calls, “‘ Begin,” and all proceed to 
write words which commenced with ‘FE. When 
the leader calls ‘‘ Time,” the one at his left 
begins to read, counting just as before. Each 
letter in the word is treated in the same 
way, and when the last is finished, each player 
adds his points, and the one who has the most 
wins the game. The company may be di- 
vided, so that half shall combine against the 
other half. Then, instead of an individual, 
it isa side that wins. 

The game will revive geographical knowl- 
edge, for whenever a name is challenged, the 
writer must tell something about it, and in 
what part of the worldit may be found. One 
of the chief advantages of the game is that it 
may be played by any number—the more, the 
merrier. 
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THE PRIZE BABIES. 


HAPPY, HEALTHY AND HEARTY 
CHILDREN FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE UNION. 


ARLY inthe summer of 1890, the proprietors 
of Lactated Food offered a series of ten 
prizes amounting to $100, to be awarded to 

the prettiest babies who had used this Food, 
From the time of the announcement, this compe- 
tition excited a great deal of interest, and scores 
of pictures were entered. The JOURNAL takes 
pleasure in publishing the portrait of the first 
prize winner together with some interesting 
extracts from the parents’ letter, that will be 
of value to every mother. 





GEORGIENNA SIMPKINS, Age 2 years, 
Winner of First Prize. 

The first prize was awarded to Georgienna 
Simpkins, Fairbury, Nebraska. Her father, E. 
L. Simpkins, writes : 

“When about a week old it was found neces- 
sary to provide our baby with food other than 
nature intended. Lactated Food was recom- 
mended, We tried it and have used nothing else. 

“Her health has been remarkable since the 
day of her birth, once only has she even had 
colic. I can hardly say too much for Lactated 
Food, The remarkable service it did for our 
little daughter has established its real 
with us beyond a doubt. 

“Its use will certainly save the lives of many 
babies and develop them into hale and hearty 
children,” 


A MOTHER’S DUTY TO HER CHILD. 


T isthe duty of every mother, as well as her 
I highest pleasure, to do all things possible for 
her child’s welfare. And here, in the health 
that came to this babe, is shown a simple yet 
scientific way of keeping the little ones well and 
strong. 

Do not wait until the babe is sick, until its little 
lips can scarely speak the loved word * mamma.” 
While many times Lactated Food has given the 
strength that kept a child alive after it had been 
given up todie, how much better it is to use this 
food at first, and run norisks of dangerous sick- 
ness. 

Thousands of intelligent mothers and careful 
physicians use and endorse Lactated Food. 
Babies living upon it, sleep all night and wake 
up laughing, cut their teeth easily, are not dis- 
tressed by constipation or bowel troubles, and 
keep healthy and happy even during the danger- 
ous summer season. It is also the most economi- 
cal food, costing, when the larger sizes are used, 
less than cow’s milk. 

Nearly all druggists sell Lactated Food, or it 
will be mailed on receipt of price (25 cts.. 50 cts., 
$1.00), by the manufacturers, Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. They invite mothers to 
write them for a copy of “ Prize Babies.”” This 
book gives pictures of all the prize winners and 
will be mailed free to any address. 

May this short article bring to many mothers, 
whose children are sick and suffering, knowl- 
edge that will make life brighter, healthier, and 
happier for the babe, and hence for the mother 
also, is the sincere wish of the writer. 
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“BLACK 5. BEAUTY.” 





Probably no book has ever received 
such universal and unanimous praise 
Jrom both the secular and religious press. 
260 pages. 


- Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the Horse.” 
—Philadelphia Star. 

“This book has the fascination of a story, the truth- 
fulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity of a ser 
mon.’’—New York Eadependent. 

** No more useful or entertaining book can be put into 
the hands of boys and girls.’ Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mailed upon receipt of eight cents in postage stamps. 
FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
349 West 26th Street, New York. 


town, by writing business for the 


LAD | E S Children’s Endowment Society, with 


no expense. For particulars, address F. P. FRENCH, 
Sec., 609 Guaranty Loan Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE BOYS 


Are commencing to realize that some of the 
very best things which the Premium Depart- 
ment of Tue Lapres’ Home JourRNAL carri€és 
in stock are intended for them. p 
Bicycles, Photographic and Fishing Outfits, 
Guns, Scroll and Bracket-Saws, Magic-Lan- 
terns, all sorts of Steam Toys, anda splendid 
lot of Books for the boys who read. There are 
few boys who cannot secure a Club of five or ten 
Subscribers from their mothers’ lists of friends. 
We are just now supplying the boys from 
Maine to Texas with Premium Bicycles. All 


can make big money in their own 


the boys know the “ Little Giant ’”—that 1s 


the one we use. Every one wants to know 
how we can offer a Thirty-five Dollar Machine 
for such a small Club. That is our look-out, 
and, until further notice, all our Special Pre- 
mium Offers for Boys, hold good. 
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EDITED AND CONDUCTED BY MARY F. KNAPP 


This Department will hereafter alternate each month with “ Knitting and Crochetting,”’ so 
that both of these branches of woman’s handiwork may be distinctly and more fully treated. 


Both Departments are under the editorship of Miss KNAPP, to whom all letters should be sent, 
addressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 





WwW have had so many calls for further 
designs for table ornamentation that 
we purpose to devote two entire papers to this 
subject. The one given below is on doilies 
alone, but a second one will appear in the 
August number of the JourNaL, giving six 
conventional designs for doilies, besides some 
centre-pieces for the dining-table. 
Mary F. Knapp. 


TWELVE DOILY DESIGNS 


By Sara A, SHAFER 
~ HE twelve designs given 
in this article will be 
found most effective if 
worked on very fine 
linen, and in the 
colors and_ stitches 
herein indicated. If a 
narrow border of 
drawn-work should be 
added to the embroid- 
ery the work would 
be greatly enhanced in beauty and value, and 
in that case the linen should be cut nine 
inches square, this measurement allowing for 
a hemstitched fringe. If, however, only the 
fringe be used, seven-inch squares will be 
found more desirable. The stitches to be 
used are, long-and-short, very evenly laid, for 
the tips and bases of petals. Outline-stitch 
where the design is drawn in asingle line and 
for stems, and French knot-stitch for stamens 
and the centres of daisies, etc. Pearsall’s filoselle 
should be used, one strand of the silk only, 
and a No. 9 needle. Of course, very effective 
work can be produced by using but one color, 
as yellow or white; or three shades of the 
same color, as faint greens; but the following 
scheme of color will be found very good :— 
Design No. 1—CycLAMeN— Use three shades 
of rosy-pink, the lightest for the partly- 
shown back petals, and the deepest for the 
strongest color at the base, which should also 
have a few stitches of harmonizing deep 
crimson, with which the pointed stigma 
should also be worked; stems of dull green 
relieved by the deep crimson. 
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Desian No. 2—Gent1AN—This beautiful 
flower requires very delicate treatment to bring 
out the full value of its fringed petals, but will 
be found quite worthy of any ¢.mount of pains 
that may be spent in reproducing its graceful 
bloom. Three shades of carefully chosen 
blue will be needed, with a little pale yellow 
for the columnar stigma, and a little white 
for the throne of the corolla, hinted at here 
and there, specially in the bud. Use bronze- 
greens for the stems and foliage. 
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Destcx No. 3—Moccastn FLowEr—This fine 
ative orchid is found in four varieties ; pink 
pouch with brown sepal-like parts; pink 
— with white wings; yellow pouch with 
0 aa wings, and pure white with lav- 
desion wit) je ,!8 any of which colorings the 
‘esign will be found very charming. In any 
Case at least three shades of color may be 











used, and with the white, delicate shadings 
of faintest gray-green will be found very 
elfective. 
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Design No. 4—Snowprop—White, relieved 
by gray-green shadings, and with edges 
touched with deeper green. 
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Design No. 5—Sweet-Pea—For the upper 
vetals or standards, use rose-pinks; for the 
sor wing-like portions, white touched with 
gray-green and lavender. ‘The stems and 
leaves must be done in a faint-bloomy green. 














Destic6n No. 6—Vio_ets—For these large 
“sand violets,” use three delicate shades of 
bluish-lavender for the lower petals, and a 
rich purple for the upper pair. One or two 
stitches of red-brown with the yellow of the 
pointed stamens, will be found to add much 
to its beauty, and a few stitches of deep crim- 
son inthe spur back of the sepals. Also in 
the stems, which are to be of brown-green. 




















Desicn No. 7—CoLumptne—The usual colors 
found in this flower will be rather too gay, be- 











ing vivid reds and yellows; but if worked in 
dull blues, relieved at the base of the spurs by 
yellow, and with yellow stamens, it will be 
much prettier. The stems and leaf in sunny 
greens, with a touch of brown-green. 
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Design No. 8—CornFrLowEers—These may 
be worked either in blues or rose-pinks, very 
faint if the latter eolor is selected. The 
stamens must be done in dull purple, and 
the stems and basket-like calices in gray- 
green and brown-green. 
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Design No. 9—CLover—Gray-green for 
foliage and for the bract-like leaves close to 
the flower-heads; and for the blossoms either 
white shaded with green and pink, or the 
rosy-pinks used for the Cyclamen, being very 
careful to make them appear rounded. 

















very delicately in outline-stitch, emphasized 
by long-and-short at tip and base of each 
petal. Use yellow and brown knots for the 
centres, keeping them separate; brown in 
lower and left sides, and the yellow above, 
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Desicn No. 11—Burrercups—To be worked 


in bright yellows with orange-colored stamens | 


and silvery-green stems. 
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Desicn No. 12—Panstes—Every lover of 
this flower has her own favorite variety, and 
this may be copied, for whether rich, dull 
a. lavenders, or gold and bronze shades 
»¢ chosen, the design will prove capable of the 
most pleasing use. A better effect is to use 
but one, or, at most, two varieties of harmo- 
nizing tints, and letting the stitches follow as 
closely as possible the directions indicated by 
the drawing. 
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The adaptability of these designs to other 
articles of fancy work—tray cloths, cushion 
covers, bonbon boxes, work and party-bags, 
sachets, and so forth, as well as for china 
and other decorative painting, will be readily 


appreciated by all skilled with either needle 
or brush. 
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“Worth double the price,” says THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. Have you sent 21 cts. for post- 
paid copy of “The Books of the Bible Briefly 
Analyzed?” H. T. FrugAurr, Easton, Pa. 


—_-@-—____—__ 


Our little stamp case, which can be carried 
in a pocketbook, prevents stamps sticking to- 
gether. Send two two-cent stamps for one to the 


MASON REGULATOR Co., Boston, Mass. 
THREADS 


[aoies |pizexs 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair, 
for “Superior Excellence in 
Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 











| BARBOUR’S 





Irish Fiax 





Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes 


The Best Results in Fancy Work 
secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Address any of our = Gend 10 Cents in Stamps 
offices in New York, FOR 
Boston, Chicago, BARBOUR'S 
4 4 ” 
Philadelphia, (“Prize Needle-work Series,” No. 1 
St. Louis, /Ilustrated, 
San Francisco. Containing 24 liberal cash prizes. 











PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and postage, and we will send you 
ww good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. O00., Manville, RB. I. 








Stamping Patterns. 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from, on agreement to pay for what 
they keep and return the rest. Address ENRY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 


VICTORY AT LAST! 
Self-Threading Sewing Needles. 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill- 
ward’s Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread, 
Sample paper, 10¢.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. 

NEW ENGLAND NovELTY M’'r’@ Co., 
24 Portland street, Boston, Mass. 


SHIONABLE HAIR. 
: SE ve | 





w Express. Send for {llus- 
rated Circular, 
the latest styles o 
Waves, Bangs, Frizzes 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CROCHET WORK Latest and Complete In- 
struction Book, 114 pages 
illustrated. All kinds of Crocheting, Cotton, Linen, 
Silk and Wool. Mailed free on receipt of 35 cents. 
L. WHITE & CO., 210 State Street, Chicago, I. 
FA | R | MEAL for pimples, Eczema, FACES 
Blackheads, Tan, Freckles, | 


Wrinkles, Moth, etc. The secret of English women’s fine com- 
plexion. Harmless. 25 cts. by mail. H. A. Muver, Malden, Mass. 


You will hundreds of Catalogues, 
Free Papers, Kat AF Soaiverte ve 
your name and oy en: ya = Oe “ poor 
t’s Directory, which goes to firms all over the U. 
=, sent toaeeh name, R. GOODSPEED, Dwight, 


showing all 














Use MINER'S ALMOND 
































































































































EDNA LYALL AND HER BOOKS 
THE YOUNG ENGLISH WRITER WHO IS COMING SO 


STRONGLY TO THE FRONT 


ERHAPS the secret of Edna 

Lyall’s lies in the 
fact that her books combine 
truth and purity with an 
interesting story. To the 
many readers whom trashy 
and sensational novels 
would only disgust, Miss 
Lyall appeals with convin- 
cing force. Indeed, hers are among the most 
wholesome stories of the day. They have 
always a purpose; they are religious in tone, 
though not obtrusively so; they generally tell 
of every-day people,and make commonplace 
lives interesting; and they are skillfully 
written, and of well-sustained interest. ‘Two 
of her stories, “Donovan” and “ We Two,” 
are concerned with atheism, and some of the 
same characters figure in both books. 

* Donovan” is an admirable story; in some 
respects the author's best work. It is the tale 
of astrong, noble fellow, who is turned to 
evil by his mother's neglect and the dishon- 
esty of a cousin, who defrauds him of his 
just inheritance. Hearing an atheist deliver 
a lecture on religion, and having had no relig- 
ious training, he isconvinced by the speaker's 
arguments and abjures the Christianity which 
means nothing to him. Driven from home, 
he yields to the persuasion of a gambler, and 
becomes his associate, but his innate nobility 
of character forces him to lead an honest life, 
though this means absolute destitution to 
him. An accident brings him in contact with 
the persons who win him to Christianity and 
happiness, and gain for him his rights. ‘This 
is the bare outline of a very strong and fine 
story. Theinterest never flags, and the tone 
of the book is so pure and healthy thatit is a 
delight to read it. 

“We Two” goes over somewhat the same 
ground in its arguments, and its story need 
not betold here. Erica, the atheist’s daughter, 
and Brian, her lover and a clergyman’s son, 
are hero and heroine of a well told and inter- 
esting novel. It has not the freshness of 
“Donovan,” and perhaps suffers somewhat by 
comparison with it; but it has merits of its 
own in its sincerity and its truthfulness to life. 

* Won by Waiting”’ tells of the fortunes of 
a young French girl. Having lost both her 
father and her mother at the the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war, she is forced to accept 
the hospitality grudgingly offered by her 
mother's English relatives. ‘The discomforts 
and trials to which she is subjected; her pa- 
tience with and final victory over the animosity 
of hercousins, and their unkindness to her; 
and her ‘happy issue out of all her afflictions,’ 
form the substance of this excellent story. It 
is an admirable record of English domestic 
life and character, and the French personages 
introduced add much to its interest. Espe- 
rance, the heroine, is as sweet and lovable char- 
acter as can be imagined. 

“In the Golden Days” is a graphic picture 
of the England of the time of Charles II, 
and has, therefore, the interest of history as 
well as fiction. Many prominent characters 
of the day figure in its pages. Sir Algernon 
Sydney. Dryden and Matthew Prior, the 
poets; Betterton, the actor; the King himself, 
and tne lords and ladies of his dissolute court, 
are capitally described. Young Hugo Wharn- 
cliffe becomes involuntarily entangled in the 
religious warfare and political intrigues of 
the time, and barely escapes with his life after 
a series of adventures which seem almost 
incredible, but which history shows to have 
been entirely possible. Hugo's character 
stands out like a star amid his terrible sur- 
roundings, and is so fine that it should take 
rank asa notable one in fiction. His sweet- 
heart, Joyce, is a jewel of a maid who will 
gain many a lover outside the book. Ina dif- 
ferent way thestory is as strong as “ Donovan,” 
and is one of the best historical novels which 
have appeared of late. 

“Knight Errant” and “A Hardy Norse- 
man" are two stories of very similar 
type. The hero of one is an Italian; of the 
other, a Norwegian; and their self-sacrifice 
and devotion, under somewhat different condi- 
tions, are related in both books. Of the two, 
the first seems the strongest. It tells of the 
protecting care exercised by a brother overa 
weak and frivolous sister, and his sacrifice of 
himself to secure her against the temptations 
to which their profession of opera singers 
rendered them peculiarly liable. The Hardy 
Norseman comes to London to make a liv- 
ing for himself and his sisters, and to pay off 
his dead and bankrupt father’s debts. He suc- 
ceeds, after experiencing the hardships which 
such undertakings involve. These two books 
are drawn upon more conventional lines than 
the author's other works, though they are 
both worthy and interesting stories. 

This completes the list of Miss Lyall's 
novels, and, in conclusion, it may be said that 
she is a ready and graceful writer, a close and 
accurate observer of life, a kindly critic, an 
ardent believer in the principles she sets forth, 
and as a story teller she possesses the price- 
less quality of being always interesting. The 
American edition of Edna Lyall’s books are 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Company, 
whoissue them both in cloth and cheaper paper 
bindings. The Journa can supply its readers 
with them, either singly or in a set. 
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MISS DUNCAN’S TWO CLEVER BOOKS 


has been solemnly de- 
clared that the female of 
our species is devoid of 
the sense of humor. To 
anyone holding this view 
Miss Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can's two volumes, “A 
Social Departure,’ and 
“An American Girl in London,” may be safely 
used as convincing arguments on the other 





side. They are the liveliest, most amusing 
and unconventional books of travel since 
Mark Twain's “Innocents Abroad.” In “A 


Social Departure” the author starts from Mon- 
treal with Orthodocia, her English friend, and 
makes her way, via British Columbia to Japan. 
Thence to China (for a day only), to Ceylon, 
India, Egypt and England. What these two 
girls did not see could scarcely have been 
worth seeing, for the descriptions of the vari- 
ous places and people they visited seem to 
cover everything that was there. The humor- 
ous view of things which the author takes 
rather enhances the value of much exceeding 
interesting information, as this is presented in 
a most attractive way. The adventures of 
these two unprotected maidens are most en- 
tertaining, and their pluck and perseverance 
unusual, It is interesting to learn that Miss 
Duncan met in Bombay the gentleman whom 
she is to marry, and it is to be hoped that 
their wedding trip may produce another vol- 
ume as attractive as the ** Departure.” 


, “ISS MAMIE WICK, of Chicago, is the 
1Vi “American Girl in London.’ Coming 
out alone, as her parents cannot accompany 
her, she makes the acquaintance on the steamer 
of Lady Torquilin, whose house-mate she be- 
comes during her residence in London, there- 
by escaping a dragon of a relative whose 
guest she had expected to be. Miss Wick, be 
it known, is a young lady who has an inde- 
pendent American spirit of her own, and it is 
from this standpoint that she regards thesights, 
institutions and customs of the mother coun- 
try. ‘Treated in this manner, the places 
which from frequent description have become 
familiar even to the untraveled, take on a 
new aspect. After the manner of American 
girls, this one was indefatigable, saw everything 
and everybody, went everywhere, and tells all 
about it in a brisk, delightful way. She walks, 
drives, shops, dresses, dances, flirts, and finally 
flees the country to escape a too persistent 
adorer, and returns to the lover who awaits 
her at home. This book, which first appeared 
serially in the “ I]lustrated London News,” is 
an extremely clever production. [D. Appleton 
& Company. Each, $1.50]. 
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TWO NEW STORIES FOR BOYS 


VERY one remembers certain peo- 
ple, places and incidents, which 
are associated with their childhood, 
Certain matters seem to cling to 
the memory, while all else is ob- 
livion or a confused mass offindis- 
tinct recollections. Few of us can 
reconstruct our lives as we lived 
them when we were boys and girls, 

and place before others complete pictures of 
our past. The most successful attempt in this 
direction which has recently appeared is Mr, 
W. D. Howells’ ‘A Boy’s Town.” The author 
has forgotten nothing which has its placein & 
boy’s life. His habits, customs, tasks and 
pleasures are all dwelt upon in detail. His 
games are described, his daily life recounted 
in even its unimportant details. Mr. Howells’ 
memory is remarkable. His boy must have 
belonged to a period a good many years back, 
yet this generation must recognize the truth 
of the likeness. The characteristics of his 
boy are seen in your boy or mine, and perhaps 
this is the best compliment which can be paid 
him. His book will call up a host of recol- 
lections to grown up boys, and will be read with 
sympathetic interest by the present “ young 
idea.” [Harper & Brothers, $1.50]. 








IRGIN soil is a difficult thing to find in 
these days of extraordinary literary 
activity. Every nook and corner of this 
broad land of ours seems to have been ran- 
sacked by the romancer in the search for new 
material. Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, how- 
ever, is the first to present in convenient and 
attractive form, the historic and legendary 
facts about the pioneers of the far Northwest. 
“The’ Log Schoolhouse on the Columbia”’ is 
the record of what was really missionary 
work among the Indians along the Columbia 
River in Oregon and Washington. The white 
settlers were few and scattered at that time. 
The Indians were not generally to be trusted, 
and the task of Marlowe Mann, the Boston 
schoolmaster, was a difficult one indeed. He 
performed it diligently and well, however, 
with valuable assistance from the adopted 
daughter of a settler and his wife. This 
young girl, Gretchen, is a very lovely charac- 
ter, and her violin was an important factor in 
the influence she brought to bear upon the 
Indians. About these two young people is 
woven the romance of the book. The old 
chief, Umatilla, and his son, Benjamin, are 
fineexamples of theredman. Their deaths are 
both dramatic and pathetic. There are many 
Indian legends, and valuable historical notes 
are appended. [D. Appleton & Company, $1.50]. 
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LITERARY # QUERIES# 


Under this heading, the Epbitor will en- 
deavor to answer any possible question con- 
cerning authorship and literary matters. 





I willsay to the readers of this column for the last 
time: 

No addresses of authors can be printed here. Authors 
do not like their residences known to the world. Any 
letters addressed to the JOURNAL authors in our care 
will be forwarded to them. 

Authorship of poetical or prose extracts cannot be as- 
certained andgiven. This column is not for that pur- 
pose. 

Hereafter all letters making these requests will be 
destroyed. 


TO ALL CORKESPON DENTS : 

Henceforth I will answer no queries from which are 
omitted the full name and address of the writer. All 
letters written on both sides of the paper, or on postal- 
cards, will be destroyed without answer. If you want 
me to help you, my dear reader, you must help me. 
Don’t let us have this thing all one-sided, 

Epitor, LITERARY QUERIES. 





Mrs, A. F. R.—The editor of “The Christian Union,” 
to whom I referred your inquiry, writes that he cannot, 
at this distance of time, recall the identity of “ Faith 
Rochester.” H 


R. A.C.—If you wish to reserve the copyright to your 
stories, simply state that fact to an editor when you 
send your manuscript, and say that the purchase by him 
must be upon that understanding. 

Mrs, B. C.-—(1) I believe all of Rhoda Boughton’s 
books have been published over her own name. 
(2) “The Duchess” is Mrs. Margaret Hungerford; a 
sketch and portrait of her will shortly appear in the 
JOURNAL, 


A.S.'T.—(1) The editor of the paper to which you re- 
feris Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske. (2) Lester Wallack’s 
“ Memoirs” is published by Charles Scribner's Sons, of 
New York, 


AN ADMIKER—Go and see the editor of some daily 
paper; be will tell you all about the Associated Press 
system. It cannot be explained briefly in this column, 


©, E. J.—Dr. Koch's name is pronounced as if it were 
spelt “ Kok,” with the long sounding 6. (2) Write 
to The Writers’ Literary Bureau, Boston, Mass. I 
cannot givesuch addresses as you desire, in this column. 


OLD SUuBSCRIBER—The first half of Ben Hur was 
written in Crawfordsville, Indiana, the home of Gen. 
Wallace, The latter part, from Iras’ story, * How 
the Beautiful came to the Earth,” was written in the old 
palace of the Pueblos, Sante Fé, New Mexico, when he 
was Governor of the Territory, and was published the 
year before he was appointed Minister to Turkey, in 
1585. 


May B.—No one to whom IT have applied can recol- 
lect such @ Magazine as you speak of. 

Mrs. Dr. J. W. 5S. 
answer to C. EF. J. 


MINNIE V. F.—(1) See answer to Mrs. C. 
The Baroness Burdette-Coutts. 
Eugenie. 


Write to bureau suggested in 


1 L. F. (2) 
(3) The ex-Em press 
(4) There is no such army, 


LAURA BreLLt—(l) Mr. Gladstone's list of ten best 
books is published ina lithe pamphlet by James Pott 
& Co., Astor Place, New York city. (2) She had. 


EK. M. W.—(1) The fact that two magazines have re- 
fused your article should not discourage you. Try a 
third, then a fourth, and a tenthif necessary. (2) 
Magazines generally return MSS, where stamps are 
enclosed. (3) An article is very often returned by one 
magazine which is exactly suitable to the wants of 
another, Learn the art of correctly applying your 
manuscript to the right channel. 


M. R. A.—A good book that will teach you the art of 
punctuation is “Turner, on Punctuation.” The Jour- 
NAL Will furnish it to you for 60 cents. 


SIxTKEN—Nora Perry's story “ May Bartlett's Step- 
mother,” is published in her latest book “ Another 
Flock of Girls.” The JoURNAL Can supply it to you for 
$1.75. 


A SCHOOL GIRL—Read the best writers of essays, 
Robert Louis Stevenson's books of short essays, for 
example. 


T. E. D.—(1) Always send the complete manuscript 
of a story to an editor. How can he judge of itif you 
dowt? (2) Illustrations are quite as marketable as 
manuscripts. 


M. E._R.—A sketch of Dinah Maria Mulock-Craik 
cau be found in any work of biographical reference or 
encyclopedia, 


M. D.—The sup guayetapetes you mention, “ Cham- 
ber’s” and the “ Britannica,” are entirely distinct and 
separate works. Unless you desire an especially com- 
plete library, one of the works will be ample. Of 
course, it is best to have both if you can afford to do so. 


L. G. H.—A list of good musical works was published 
in“ Literary Queries” for May. There are also the 
“Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians” published by 
the Scribners, and Professor Grove’s standard work, 
issued by Macmillan & Co., both of New York. 


LoLa—Many of Dickens's figures in his stories were 
patterned after English characters, 


B.S. D. C.—I do not know of a book which will give 
you topics for your debating society. But, why a book ? 
The daily newspapers will furnish you any number of 
subjects for discussion. One I can suggest to you is: 
Does a trade hold out better prospects of success for a 
boy of to-day than a profession ? Another topic which 
you might take upis: Does the use of slang lead to 
swearing? 


A SurscrirneER—Mrs. Whitney will doubtless be glad 
to inform you whether any translations of her works 
have been, or are being made. Address a Jetter to her 
in care of the JouURNAL, and it will be duly forwarded. 


Mrs. J. H. 8.—(1) The Curtis Publishing Company 
could not publish the book of which you speak. The 
JOURNAL absorbs all its time and facilities. (2) There is 
only one way to get abook reviewed. Send a copy ot 
the work.to the literary editor of the paper in which 
you wish it to be noticed. If the editor thinks it worthy 
of mention, he will give it to one of his reviewers. 


M. M. M.—(1) The best literary papers published at 
resent are: “The Critic”’ (New York), “ The 
Nation,” (New York), “ The Epoch,” (New York), 
which are weekly; “The Literary World,” (Boston), 
fortnightly; “The Book Buyer,” (New York), * The 
Writer,” (Boston), “* The Author,” (Boston), “ The Lit- 
erary News,” (New York), * The Dial,” (Chicago), 
which are monthly. (2) A list of authors whose hooks 
have constantly sold during the past year would require 
too much space. 


Rustic ReapeER—(1) Perhaps, after a time, Mrs. 
Sherwood's parlor readings may be published, but I 
have heard nothing definitely. (2) No. Mrs. McCray’s 
articles have never been issued in book form. (3) There 
are meng: good astronomiies in use. I am not prepared 
to say which is the best. 


L. A. M. P.—(1) Novels are usually published upon a 
ten per cent royalty basis—that is, the author receives 
ten cents upon each copy of a one dollar novel sold ; if 
the novel sells for fifty cents, then fivecents, ete. (2) 
The “* Remingten” typewriter is generally considered 
to be the best now in use, although there are others 
which give perfect satisfaction. 


Cc. J.C.—The signature you mention is the writer's 
real name. 


QUESTIONER—You are at perfect liberty to “clip” 
from one paper and publishin another, so long as you 
give full tnd careful credit to both author and paper. 
An entire article or story cannot, however, be taken 
without the express consent of the editor of the period- 
ical for which it was originally written. 


Mrs. G. RB. M.—Any letter addressed to Mrs. Wilcox, 
in care of the JOURNAL, will be forwarded to her. 
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The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almostkeeps itself 
clean. If it were 
shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 
about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
jamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven't got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PrttsspurGcH Brass Co 


“THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 


A Pexrect Typewkiter. Bast Manivopen. 
LiBeRAL. PORTABLE, INKXPENSIVE. 
Read Mr. Howell's Opinion. 
“I wish to express my very great satisfaction with 
the Hall Tpyewriter. !mpressions and alignment are 
both more perfect than any other typewriter that i 
know, and it is simply a pleasure to use it. It is de- 
lightfully simple and manageable. (Signed) 
W. D. HOWELLS.” 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. 
Address N. TyrEWRITER Co., 10 Temple P1., Boston. 


@| $2 MAGAZINE FOR SI |s 


. ‘ R A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 


writes us: “* Each number as a Hand-Book of Arr is 
worth 50 cents. A Year’s Subscription is fully worth 

2.00.” It is a Text-Book on PAINTING and Fancy 

ORK. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 

DRAWING and PAINTING, 
‘ }y Lipa Clarkson, Price 3§ cents. 

Every person doing or wishing to do Drawtne or 
PAINTING should own this Book. ‘The instructions are 
so plain that a child can understand and use them. We 
send this Book 


to any one sending us 25 cents (stamps 
taken), for a THree Montus’ ‘TRIAL 
SunsscrRipTiIon to Ingalls’ Home 


and Art Magazine. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THE D AUGHTER: Her Health, Education 
8 = and Wedtock. 

By WILLIAM M. CAPP, M.D., Philadelphia. ‘‘ Clear, 

Practical, and Wholesome."’"—Sunday-School Times. Beau- 

tifully Printed, and Bound in Extra Cloth. 12mo; 150 pages; 


$1.00, net, post-paid. For Sale by all Booksellers. F. A. 
, DAVIS, Publisher, No. 1231 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


A GEM FOR ALL. 


Send 25 cents in postage stamps and receive, postpaid, 
a beautifully illustrated souvenir album entitled “KE lsie’s 
Summerin the Rocky Mountains.” Delightful stories. 
Beautiful pictures. A splendid book. Address THE 
MANITOU MINERAL WATER Co., Manitou Springs, Col. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by Dr. E. Tourjee, Director Emeritus. 
Next School Year Begins Sept. 10, 1891. 





Teams TO AGENTS, 
Waeires att Lancuaces. 

















Systematic instruction in PlANOFORTK, ORGAN, VIOLIN 
and all other String and Wind Instruments; Voice, 
SOLFEGGIO, THEORY, HARMONY, etc. Also in ExLoct 
TION and Lyric ACTION, FINKE ARTS, LANGUAGES, 
LITERATURE. Many excellent concerts and lectures, 
also ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE free to pupils. Tuition 
very reasonable. 

A confortable home for lady pupils in the Conserva- 
tory building 

Calendar giving full information sent on application. 
CARL FAELTEN, Acting Director. 

LS. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


A high-grade Commer- 


ROCHESTER cial, Shorthand and Prac- 
tical English School, 12 
BUSIN ESS superior he nip the 
most complete equipment 
UNIVERSITY, and a ya coed of aaa 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. which has given the school 
national prominence. A copy of the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Catalogue will be mailed to any address. Next 
school year will open September 7. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLaAkA Baur, Directress. Established 1867. 
Ladies from adistance may board in the Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress. Students may enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GHORTHAND thor’ly taught by mail in THREE 
\) months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method. Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit,Mich. 


HOME STUDY. Bookkeeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc. 

taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 

& STRATTON’S, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








thorough] 
BRYAN 








TRITE NEW RAPID College of SHORTHAND, BUFFALO 

N. ¥. SHORTHAND learned at HOME free. only one stu 

dent in a town given this privilege. Send stamp for full in- 
structions. Students assisted to positions. 

oo reg — - 
ST.JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8S. T. D., President. 
Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 
Exercises corrected for 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND Excise cqrectes, 


study at home. Send 2 cents in stamps for engraved 
synopsis, and mention this Journal. 
.W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
Rochester, WN 











C HORT- HAND Send es pee 
ELF TAUCHT of Books and helps 


for self-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEKOME B. HOWARD, & 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





H 0 RTH A N WRITING thoroughly 
S E.L.W 





taught by I iL. 

or PERSONALLY. 

end for circular. E. ILLIAMS, Janesville, Wis. 
tenographers furnished business firms. 





’ 
\JALENTINES ¥ ELECRAPHY 
SCHOOL OF JANESVILLE, WI8. Best on £artlt 
Connected with leading Railroads. Graduates placed in 
Railway Service. Cost of learning low. Send ior circular. 
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sisters. A 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y Dear Sisters:—I can think 
of no one thing in this world 
that has given so much pleas- 
ure as the rose. Can you? And 
what a variety of pleasure! 
The delicate wild rose creeping 
about the roadside; the great 
American beauty ; the result of 
years of culture, the vines cov- 
ering many a cottage door with their clusters 

of white or pink, orred or yellow—how varied 
the beauty represented by this one flower. As 

I write, | imagine myself walking through an 
immense rose garden in New England; the 
fragrance is delicious and the eye bewildered 
with the color and the exquisite form of the 
flower. Or I am standing beside a laborer’s 
cottage in old England, its thatched roof is 
covered with a vine rich in foliage, bearing 
great clusters of Maréchal Niel’s; or I can see 
the one pet plantin theinvalid’s room, its tiny 
buds watched from the moment of their first 
appearance till the flowers open. Then from 
my drawer comes a whiff of the attar, pressed 
from petals of Eastern roses, preserving the 
fragrance and yet distributing it to all around; 

and you, each one of you, do you not even 
smell and see the flowers far and near that 
have blessed you since your childhood days? 

One exquisite rose is satisfying, and a bunch 
of roses is a joy not to be described—perfect 
when alone and a joy in large numbers. 








7 HO shall be so foolish as to call a rose- 
bush a thorn-plant, or to say, ‘‘T will 

not see the dark, rich red of my General 
Jacqyueminots nor breathe their exquisite fra- 
grance, but I will count the thorns on the 
stems and see how deep they can prick and 
I will look only on my lacerations?” And 
yet, and yet—do we not all do this very thing ? 
To-day I have no roses; my jars are empty, my 
vine is bare, but my neighbor across the way 
has an abundance. I can see their lovely 
forms adorning her room, and her plants are 
covered with bloom, Shall I starve my eyes 
by gazing on my barren vine and my vases 


unfilled? Let me rather take pleasure in my 
neighbor's plenty and not bemoan = my 
own vacancy and loss. The sight of her 


treasures shall bring back to me the sweetness 
and beauty which I have had in years gone by, 
and shall encourage my hope that I shall have 
them in the years to come. 


%  &% 


N every little child I see I will find a blessed 

- reminder of the joy my own babe gave 
me, and my empty arms shall reach out in- 
spired with the love which the experience of 
motherhood gave me to bless the little ones 
who are unmothered. My friend's stalwart 
son, upon whose arm she leans, shall stir 
within me precious memories of the days 
when I, too, had my ownstrong lad beside me, 
and I will be glad as well in her present com- 
panionship as in my past. So the breath of 
the sweet June roses shall bring me pleasure 
whether they are in my own garden or in 
another's, and whether it comes to me from a 
jar at my side or from one far away in the dis- 
tant past. 








H{AVE been grieved to see in the JourRNAL, and 

many other papers, questions from young girls, asking 
advice which it would be better for them to defer to 
their mothers. It may be that some of ther have no 
mother or near friend to whom they can go. For such 
It is well there is a public question box. 

But how much easier it is for most girls to go to 
Strangers than to their own mothers with their confi- 
dence? And are we mothers blameless that it isso? If 
We listen with patience and sympathy to the small joys 
and sorrows of their childhood days, will they not come 
to us with the joys and sorrows of young ‘ladyhood ? 
And what girl so truly good and noble as the one whose 
mother is her chief confidante? Let us be friends with 
our daughters, and our sons also; the same rule will 
apply to them, A MoTHER. 

mm , . P : 
here is something in what you say, and 
yet it is not always the fault of either 
mother or daughter that another receives the 
confidence of the child. It may be a misfor- 
tune that the temperaments are such as to 
forbid a complete understanding of one 
ener It is often a great grief to the mother 
pe she cannot win to herself that intimacy 

) loa Panionship which seems of right to 
cl late to her. Whatever can be done in early 

ildhood to strengthen the bond between 
nee and daughter, and to open the heart of 
= ! to the other's inner feelings, should be 
> sy In many cases the rift comes long be- 
ore ‘eh * 
that ~ little girl has come to any knowledge 
init = lhasanything very serious or very deep 
pa or her, andif the mother would have the 
~ rets of early womanhood confided to her, 

e S » Pes . 
ae t be ready to receive the apparent 

e232 w . . . . 
WI 8 whic h fillthe heart of the little child. 
‘en that has been done let not the mother’s 


hes 8 op 

de st fail her, if, as the years go on, her 
aughte , ¢ 

tughter goes to another heart for sympathy, 

for she in ti ; ; 


y when a rn may be tosome other mother’s 
athe iter that refuge which she has not alto- 
ether succeeded in being for her own. 





A Department devoted entirely to an interchange of ideas among our band of JOURNAL 
Address all letters to AUNT PATIENCE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 433-435 Arch 


M Y abundance of “sample copies” of many valuable 
4 _papers, journals and magazines, I have been saving 
carefully, hoping that they might some day prove to 
be the “cup of cold water,” and I will be very glad to 
send them away to deserving people; I have no surplus 
literature for those who are able, but too stingy, to get 
their own reading matter. 

You speak of hearing from so many unhappy wives: 
I want to say a few words of my experience. I was 
left wholly alone in the world, and almost entirely de- 
pendent on my own resources, at the early age of seven- 
teen. I had a fairly good literary education, and quite a 
good musical one. T found—by personal effort—an open- 
ing in a small city for a teacher; went there determined 
to make my work speak for itself. The dear Lord was 
very good to me, and in my profession my success was 
surprising. I have always enjoyed social life, but, owing 
to my lonely condition, felt I must be so much more 
guarded and discreet than girls who had parents and 
home. I had such a horror of making a mistake in 
marrying that I did not allow my heartache for a home 
to hasten me into accepting what might seem to be very 
eligible offers. At last, I married a gentleman who was 
wealthier than any one I ever knew, and yet he had 
almost nothing. Paradoxical? He was true, pure, 
virtuous (how few young men can have that truthfully 
said now!) bright, energetic and pleasant. Wasn't I 
right in saying he was wealthy? He had a little busi- 
ness start, and we have both worked, and prosperity 
seems to be coming to us now. My husband is sunshine 
itself—loving, gentle, tender and an earnest’ Christian. 
Do you wonder I want to share some of my blessings 
with others? Our greatest grief is that we have no little 
ones to bless us. Our only one, a baby daughter, we 
lost a year ago. I do not mean we are drifting on 
“flowery beds of ease.” Often we do not see things 
alike; but we havea rule that when one is vexed the 
other must smile, so the storm goes by. If only all 
women could be as blessed as I am in husband and 
home! Is there any other way in which I could lend a 
“helping hand” beside with the “literature?” If so, 
please tell me. Thanking you for the many helpful 
words you have spoken, I am yours, it. 


There isan old saying that a good mistress 
makes a good servant. Is there not some 
truth in the saying that a good wife makes a 
good husband? 

pe 





T AST evening was the first time I have had an op- 
44 portunity of reading my JouRNAL for months. Not 
wishing to lose a word, I began the January number. 

rs. P's ‘Texas letter determined me to write a line in 
defense of the South. Too long have North and South 
had erroneous ideas of each other’s customs, habits, ete. 








I have a fellow feeling for Mrs. P., for I can boast of 


three model brothers; but I found no greater tempta- 
tions for them—especially drinking, gambling, corrupt 
associates, etc., south of the Ohio river—than was forced 
upon my notice in the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Kansas, having lived in each place 
months at a time. I have many northern friends; 
therefore this defense was written—“ Not that I loved 
Cvesar less, but Rome more.” KENTUCKY, 
It is true that temptation and evil overleap 
all sectionai limits, and we may find vice and 
crime North and South. There is a pleasanter 
side of the shield also; goodness and truth 
are not limited to any zone nor fenced in by 
any meridian. The locality is what the peo- 
ple make it. We must each try, therefore, 
whether living North or South, East or West, 
to make our own neighborhood pure and good. 


T O you know it pays to teach the children to be or 

derly? My three pets -one girl and two boys—are 
taught all the time to put things where they belong; and 
even the baby, sixteen months old, when he has been 
out playing, comes In and takes his little rubbers—when 
I take them off—and trots to the bag I made to hold the 
children’s overshoes, and tries to put his away; the 
same with his coat and bonnet. Give the pets some 
thing to do for manima, and they are happy. The 
JOURNAL is simply grand—just that expresses what I 
feel for it. Mrs. J. 

You are right. Children find real pleasure 
in the first use of their powers, and if they 
are encouraged in their early efforts to do the 
things that are helpful, they will form habits 
which will make the necessary details of life 
far less irksome when they are older. 


[)*A® readers of the JOURNAL Has any one of 
you @ husband who is sweet-tempered and happy- 
looking during house-cleaning time? And how can 
such a happy state of things be brought about? Please 
tell me quick, ANNA MARY. 

Are you a wife who is sweet-tempered and 
happy during house-cleaning time? Do you 
know a housekeeper who is skillful enough to 
keep confusion in the background and make its 
reign in the home very short? Did you ever 
try to make the terrors of house-cleaning less 
by preventing the dirt from accumulating til!l 
the end of the season? Did you ever hear of 
the young girl who was urged to comb her 
hair daily instead of fortnightly, when her 
sufferings brought forth great outcries, and 
how she said, ‘Comb my hair-every day! 
Why I can scarcely stand it to comb it once 
in two weeks; it would kill me to do it every 
day”? Is not the lack of daily care the cause 
of much of the agony of spring and fall clean- 
ings? Answer as speedily. 


WOULD certainly advise all mothers to allow their 

children regular pocket money. It may be possible 
only to spare them a small sum. The very idea of 
having money “all their own,” to do what they 
like with, gives so much pleasure to young people. I 
have a large family, and from my own experience I 
believe it teaches them the value of money. I would not 
advise too liberal an allowance; that might be hurtful. 
Mothers should use their influence in giving their chil- 
dren advice as how to use ther money. EK. W. 


We are glad to get this bit of experience 
about the allowance plan. Perhaps some one 
else may have a suggestion or two. And you 
are right about the danger of giving children 
too much money. 








| 
| 
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HOME JOURNAL 


\ [THEN I read Mrs. John Smith’s letter in the April 
number of Tut Lapis’ HomE JOURNAL, I was 
filled with sympathy for her, for I too am an “ ex-school- 
ma’am,” and, as in her case, fate anda “John” have 
consigned me to the position of “general utility 
woman.” How lightly we use that phrase! What a 
change there would be in our lives if we were all * gen- 
eral utility women” in the highest sense! I think the 
greatest obstacle in the path of most of us who have 
graduated from the school-room into the home, is that 
we leave all our ideas of systematic work when we 
leave the school-room. What teacher would hear her 
A” class, arithmetic first one morning, her * B” class 
geography the next morning, and some other lesson 
the next? Not one. There is a special time for each 
lesson, and if the programme is not followed, what con- 
fusion results! Yet these same teachers if put in a 
house of their own, with the power to follow the dicta- 
tions of their “own sweet wills,” will not have any 
settled plan of work. This has been my own experi- 
ence, and I have waded through housework with tears 
in my eyes and rebellion in my heart many a time. 
This is the way I would suggest out of the kitchen 
into the open air; and it is the only one that ever helped 
me: Have a routine of work. Now, some say this 
tends to make people mere domestic machines, but my 
experience has taught me differently. We must havea 
beginning and an ending, and always know what is 
coming next. Another great help is derived from chil 
dren. They are always anxious to help mamma, and if 
mammas would only accept their offers, many steps 
would be saved. For instance, let ‘the older children 
help the younger ones dress in the morning while 
mamma prepares breakfast; then, after the morning 
meal is over, let the “ big A’s” get the dining-room in 
order, and the “busy B's” bring wood and water for 
mamma, While she goes to do the chamberwork. In 
this way the work is well commenced before school 
time. Children will take an interest in work if they can 
earn pleasures thereby ; and in after-life they will bless 
the mothers who made them generally useful. There 
is one good thing about dish-washing—you can think 
then. That is my time for planning my work, 
Yours, for general utility, Cora L. 


A woman who finds the time spent in dish- 
washing advantageous, and who counts the 
children a helpin the household, has solved 
two of the hardest problems of life. I would 
like to visit her, and I am sure I would find 
her home a happy and an inspiring one. I 
congratulate her, “ John” and her children, 


AM a new sister, and T can’t tell you how much I 

enjoy the JoURNAL, and especially your Department, 
I ose spareve of Mrs. kK. F.EL’s plan of sitting in a 
child’s high chair to do her ironing. I think, though, I 
Can suggest something better, not only for ironing, but 
for the greater part of the kitchen work, and that is—a 
stool. Stools are used in some stores for the customers. 
Would that there were more of them on the other side 
of the counter. They are inexpensive, take up little 
room; and altogether are a great help to the poor, tired 
woman who does her own work, i 


We ought to learn how to conserve our 
forces, and to waste none of that most pre- 
cious thing in housekeeping—the strength of 
the housekeeper. It seems to me that many 
of us move about as uselessly as if we had no 
head, Did you ever see the frantic and aim- 
less movement of a chicken whose head had 
just been taken off? It is not a pleasant sight, 
but it has helped me to work as if I had a 
head. 





( NE, at least, of your interested readers prefers egg- 
shells toshot for cleansing bottles (as recommended 
in the January number). It is effective, usually at hand, 
and there is no necessity for a second using of the same 
shell. 
A LONG-TIME FRIEND OF AUNT PATIENCE, 


It is interesting to find how useful the egg- 
shell is; how many purposes it serves. 
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i IMEBODY, in a late number, writes that she “ en- 
vies Janet’ her opportunities for quiet and rest on the 
lonely plantation. Who said rest? ‘hy, after months 
of trying to fulfill the duties of cook, nurse, house-maid, 
teacher, gardener, seamstress, doctor, playmate, music 
master, etc., etc., I feel as if a two-hours ride in a 
street car every morning would be the most hilarious 
enjoyment and rest combined. And Mrs. John Smith, 
too— Does she enjoy her daily battle with the pots and 
kettles? Does she love to toil in her little dark kitchen, 
if itisdark—mine is—any better than I? Alas for Mrs. 
John Smith and me. I have not even the consolation, 
which she evidently takes, in shielding John Smith from 
blame. If he does not keep her at it on purpose, and 
excuse himself from all disagreeable steady labor, it 
must be because he is not a farmer. Of course it is 
“ve country gentleman” who marries a girl from a far 
distance. He takes her from a home where the luxuries 
of life abound, and the graces of life flourish. He brings 
her up on the “lonely plantation” to cook, to sew, to 
wash those kettles with what grace the Lord gives her, 
and forever more he gives her only a calico dress or so 
a year—ten yards, never more, to a piece—and she rocks 
and sings the babies to sleep for ten years, and it is 
all the company she ever sees. But the farmer goeth 
where he listeth, and expects a sweet smile and some- 
thing to eat when he returns from the Alliance. Oh, 
Aunt Patience, let Mrs. John Smith and me repine a 
little, and let me raise my voice in solemn warning to 
the girls. Don’t marry the beguiling young “* planter” 
who comes your way. There is no captivity on earth 
SO hopeless, for, like Mark Twain’s “ Arabs,” that man 
never repents. JANET. 


Alas, dear Janet, what can we do for you? 
You are altogether mistaken in your outlook, 
You must change the position from which you 
look at your life. Were you abducted? Were 
you carried away against your will? Were 
you so weak and foolish as not to consider 
what you were doing when you married your 
“ beguiling young planter?” If you were so 
weak then, perhaps you are weak now, and it 
may bein yourself you must look fora change 
in order that your life may be worth living. I 
grant your situation, as you represent itis a 
pitiful one, but I do not agree that it is beyond 
your improving. Are your children nothing 
of joy to you? Can you not find that within 
yourself which makes “drudgery divine?” 
To hear of joy and peace which cannot be dis- 
turbed by outward circumstance is pleasant 
always, and other happy wives may prove as 
help to sad “ Janet,” and others as gloomy. 


" WILL give one little mite of my own experience. I 

have never had a moth in any of my carpets, and I 

think it must be that every corner and crevice gets the 

sunlight every day of the year. I never shut my blinds 

any day in the year, and my carpets are six years old 
and are not the least faded, “Your admiring — 
RS. 


Sunshine is a good thing in a house, al- 
though I think it usually does fade the carpets 
a jittle, and I should gladly see them fade if 


my home were more wholesome. 

\ OTHERS of babies will find that chafing will be 
4 much relieved by laying the unprinted edges of 
newspapers over the sore parts ; it was recommended to 
me by aphysician. Busy mothers can secure a half-hour 
of quiet by placing the baby of five months before a mir- 
ror so that he can see his reflection, and yet not injure 
the glass. The most useful toy for a teething child, is a 
rubber spoon, which can easily be made out of a piece 
of thick, black, gum piping the size of a teaspoon. It 
saves the silver, and never Wears out. Your page is 
quite a help to young mothers. Sincerely, Cc. G. 


That is a very ingenious plan for amusing 
baby. A companion, even it be only a reflec- 
tion of himself, is very consoling to a child. 


Aunt PATIENCE. 
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Prizes. 


MARION HARLAND’S capital ‘‘ Home 
lively pages and weekly visits. 


homesick if I miss a single number,’ 
send stamps. 
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To Lady Canvassers. 


The repeated demands from Lady Canvassers for 
permission to sell our Specialties, the Sigsbee Seam- 
less Dress Shields, Children’s Waists and G. M 
8S. Supporter, has induced us to place them on the 
market by this method. Please send your full address 
on postal card. 


SIGSBEE MFG. CO., Ayer, Mass. 





“Prooressive 


aper earn money. 
For 2sc. (silver, wrapped) and addresses of TEN friends 
you get it eight weeks on trial, and beautiful desk calen- 
dar and blotting pads FREE if you mention ¢/zs paper. 
Talks’ each week. Women find a new charm in its 
“T wish all women knew how many periodicals they can 
combine in one charming weekly at $1.00 a year,” 
‘says Mrs. ]. F. Cory, Dedham, Mass. 
Address, HOUSEKEEPER'S WEEKLY, Sixth 
Spe Py te Tt el lel ld ce ee ee a 
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A SEASON FOR “MADE-OVERS” 


HE prevailing idea this 
season is to have your 
bodice very long, skirt 
very straight, and both 
greatly trimmed, 
specially with gilt in 
some form. If the 
trimming is of the 
girdle, or flaring collar 
idea, it is at once styled 
Cleopatra, the revival 

of which is responsible for the homeliest as 

well as the handsumest ideas in trimmings. 

The gray and tan shades rather exclude all 

others from the street, and the war between 

plain and figured materials is a lively one. 

Still. it is a splendid season for “‘ made-overs,”’ 

for everything is allowable, and the law gov- 

erning combinations is extremely lax, as will 
be seen below 


HOW TO COMBINE GOWNS 

i possessed of a striped plaid or checked 

skirt that is in good condition, and the 
bodice to it worn out, just make it into a fan- 
plaited back, or one triple box-plait, with a 
plain front and sides, and a bias ruffle gath- 
ered and donbled at the top to form its own 
heading, which reaches to the back width on 
each side. For the bodice have a coat basque 
of one of the darker shades in the skirt, using 
either light-weight cloth, camel’s-hair or 
Henrietta, with an edging round the neck, 
wrists and lower part of the basques, or hip 
pieces of gilt and silk gimp. The basque 
may be made very dressy by adding a small 
square or V-shaped plastron of crépe in plaits, 
which may be white, or one of the light shades 
of the skirt. A coat basque of black silk 
brocade may be worn with silk or lace skirts. 
One of light-cream brocade makes a lovely 
evening dress for a matron, and may give sev- 
eral changes by wearing it with different 
skirts. 

Coats and pointed basques of plain woolen 
goods aré worn with sleeves and skirts of 
figured materials. Sleeves, basques and a bias 
skirt border of bengaline, faille or silk brocade, 
will trim up an old-fashioned Henrietta so 
that its owner will scarcely know it. Corres- 
pondents asking about remodeling old silk 
gowns will be safe in adding the brocade, a 
trimming of tinsel and silk cord anda plastron 
of white or light-colored crépe, which may be 
strapped across with the passementerie. If 
the dress is for a young lady, it is a pretty 
idea to cut the basque low in the neck and fill 
itout with a yoke of China silk, surah or 
crépe, edging the low neck and wrists with 
tinsel galloon. Thisis equally stylish for a 
dressy woolen gown intended for the house. 
Entire skirt fronts and sleeves of figured ma- 
terial are worn with basques and plaited back 
of a plain fabric. Thus, in every way, the 
fashions seem to endeavor to atone in their 
adaptability for the new scale of custom 
duties that make shopping such a luxury this 
season. 











CHINA-SILK DRESSES 

HESE are both simple and elaborate, yet it 
is easy to remodel those of last season by 
making the full skirt more scanty in front, 
and massing the back fullness in fan-plaits. 
Add a lace ruffle across the front and sides, 
heading it with gimp, if the expense is not an 
object. Cut the basque off, so that it will be 
short and round, sewing another eight-inch 
frill of black French lace on the edge, and 
heading it also with gimp. Have lace frills 
round the neck and wriststo match, and the 
front of the bodice may have a plastron of 
white or light-colored crépe. If the sleeves 
of your last year’s figured silk are worn, have 
new ones of black net, over black or colored 
silk, and a plastron to correspond. If the 
neck is thin, have lace as a single or double 
ruche round it, but if owning a pretty round 
throat, let the frill turn over and down. Velvet 
ribbon bretelles, belts, shoulder knots and 

wristbands are worn. 

The Bernhardt girdles, of woven gold cord, 
three inches wide and three yards long, form a 
charming finish for a black-and-yellow China 
silk, trimmed with lace, and relieved by this 
glistening band round the edge of the bodice 
and tied in long endsin front. The simplest 
of China silks have the usual rather straight 
skirt now in vogue, full sleeves, anda bodice 
shirred in several rows round the waist-line 
and the lower part doubled under to form a 
ruffle. The neck has a frill of the lace, and 
velvet ribbon trims the wrists and is in knots 
on the shoulders, Old silk skirts are covered 
with three fifteen-inch lace flounces, and are 
worn with a coat basque of brocaded silk. 
Lace and tinsel menterie are the most 
important trimmings of the season. 

he lace used on China silk gowns need not 
be of the finest quality; but select a fine, light- 
looking pattern and allow a generous ful! ness— 
about once and a third as much lace as the space 
to be covered. Head it with narrower edging, 
gimp or let it fall over without a heading. 
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y. ON HOMES 
o®, DRESS MAKING 


BY EMMA M: HOOPER. 


Miss Hooper invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL sisters. 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en- 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to reply 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOY’S 


sa 


“MAN-OF-WAR” RIG 


HE “ Man-o’-War” suits, so 
fashionable for boy’s wear, 





) are apparently very compli- 
Pm ’ cated, but by attention to 

. A? the following directions it 

oY ny — will be seen that the cutting- 

a . out and making is easy in 

Sd the extreme. Blue serge or 


flannel should be selected for 
this very comfortable outfit, and it is well 
to shrink or sponge the mieterial before 
making it up. 

For the jacket (Fig. 1) 
the width measurement 
is taken from shoulder 
to shoulder, allowing 
ample material for the 
turnings-in attheseams, 
which should be double, 
that is, that no raw edge 
be seen. The length 
measurement is from 
the shoulder down, 
allowing six inches for 
tucking in. To cut put: 
fold the serge (which should be double the 
length of the jacket) over, length-ways, as you 
would for a pillow-case; where the fold 
comes is the upper part; then cut on either 
side of the centre, where 
folded, a slit about five 
inches in length, on each 
side to allow for the 
head passing through, 
and one down the centre 
of what is to be the 
front, about seven or 
eight inches in length. 
(Fig. 2.) The sides must 
not be sewn up until the collar and sleeves 
are put on, which is done as follows: The 
collar is an oblong piece of serge, doubled to 
prevent its curling up, and is the length of 
the opening, to which 
it is sewn 7. e., from 
2, round the back, 
to 3, in Fig. 1. The 
lappels, which turn 
back, should also be 
double. The sleeve is 
astraight piece of serge, 
the width of the 
measurement round 
the arm-hole, loosely. 
Fold it down the cen- 
tre, and to put it in 
open the jacket out flat 
and lay the sleeve on, 
letting the fold meet 
that of the shoulder; 
it is generally stitched on with a piece of red 
braid on one side, and plain on the other; 
this indicates the ‘ watch,” =tarboard or port. 
The cuff is pointed, and the sleeves plaited 
into it. For the trou- 
sers (Fig. 3) measure 
round the hips, and 
for length as required, 
allowing them high 
in the waist; cut in 
one piece, and fold 
the material so that 
the sides meet in the 
middle, which neces- 
sitates but one seam, 
and that on the in- 
side of the leg (Fig. 
4). Where the sides 
thus meet is the back 
part of the trousers. 
Then measure inside 
of the leg to the fork, 
and cut up that distance, forming the two 
legs; cut down at the sides about four inches; 
this leaves a plain oblong, flap in front (Fig. 5); 
on the back part, where this cut comes, sew 
on each side a piece 
fitted to come round in 
front under the flap, 
and button with three 
buttons sewn on very 
strongly, as these keep 
the trousers up, and 
brace the boy in. The 
back is sewn up from 
the fork, and two or 
three eyelet holes are 
worked in about an inch 
on either side of the 
centre; through these 
tape is run, so_ that 


Wal 








(Fig. 1.) 





(Fig. 2.) 











(Fig. 3.) 








(Fig. 5.) 
incoyptensg the ordinary buckle) the trou- 


sers can tightened in if necessary. The 
front flap buttons up to the inner flap by four 
buttons, and is generally ornamented with silk 
of the same color. Remember that the entire 
fit of the trousers is at the back, and never 
must the front be altered, or a creased appear- 
ance will be the consequence. 

If the peculiar “sailor cut’? be desired at 
the base of the trousers, slope out at the seam, 
from a little above the knee to within a few 
inches of the bottom. CHECQUER. 
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[DRESSMAKERS CORNER: 
Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month any possible question on Home- 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 
EMMA M. HOOPER. 





Mrs. B. D.—You really ask too much, as I cannot un- 
dertake to send “drawings, patterns or pictures” of 
the fashions written of. I think the explanation is suf- 
ficiently plain for you to follow. 


Miss Gtyn~ H.—AsTI have not any idea of the con- 
dition of your silk, size of pieces, how much cut up, ete., 
it is hard to advise. It will be better for you to address 
me personally, inclosing a stamp, and state length and 
number of your “silk remnants.” If correspondents 
will be explicit they will save me trouble and them- 
selves delay. 

EK. S. R.—If you could match the jersey cloth have 
new sleeves putin, but as only cloakmakers use this 
cloth, it will be dificult to find; and in that case cut a 
V out at the top and fillitin with a full piece of velvet 
to give the high-shouldered effect. 


Mrs. 8.—You can use the lace on the deep collar, 
which is shirred round the neck, Have a quilted satin 
or satine lining to the body of the cloak, which may 
have a close waist, with the full skirt gathered on, or be 
cut in a long sacque shape in three pieces. Use shirt 
sleeves in either case, It would be very pretty if you 
could embroider the wristbands, edge of cape collar and 
bottom of the skirt. 


HARRIET—You can have the veiling cleaned if you 
desire to keep ita cream: if not, then have it dyed a 
light gray or tan, and trim with tinsel galloon for a 
pretty home gown. Your sample is a cheviot,and the 
remodeling, as I have written many times before, de- 
pends upon the shape your pieces are in. This would 
trim very neatly with velvet accessories, or a binding 
and rows of mohair or silk braid about two-thirds of an 
inch in width. If your pieces permit, have a fan- 
plaited back, plain sides and front to the skirt, full- 
topped sleeves, pointed basque having acoat back, and 
hip or basque pieces over the hips, reaching from the 
wint to the back in side plaits ten inches deep, tapered 
fox-piaits five inches deep in the widest part, or cut 
flat like immense false pochese, Also, have short revers 
to the bust. Have a light-weight cloth, plain or figured, 
for the baby boy’s coat, in shades of tan or blue. Make 
with a box-plaited or gathered skirt, shirt sleeves, cape 
and round waist in three pieces, 


Mrs. RicHarp C.—Here is the smallest list you can 
use and have sufficient to be comfortable. Two nain- 
sook dresses, four cambric night dresses, four cambric 
and crossbarred nainsook day dresses, three plain flan- 
nel skirts, one embroidered flannel skirt, three long- 
cloth muslin skirts, two cambric skirts, three flannel 
barrow coats, four flannel bands, four bibs, four pair 
socks, four knit shirts, one Eureka diaper, two knit or 
crocheted sacques, one flannel square or shawl, two 
dozen linen or cotton diapers, and one furnished basket 
containing toilet articles. Trim with embroidery, 
Valenciennes lace, hem-stitching and beading or nar- 
row feather-stitching, which conceals seams and joinings 
in yokes, ete. 

Miss Mary H.—Soak whalebones for half an hour in 
warm water to make them pliable. Put in the casing 
while warm and they cool to the shape of the seam. 


LENA K.—The velveteen used on the bottom of dress 
skirts in place of braid is cut two-thirds of an inch in 
width and on the bias, sewed down on the edge of the 
wrong side and turned up on the same side so as to 
barely show below the edge of the skirt, hemmed down 
on the upper edge and pressed flat. 


BREAD AND CHEESE.—You can have a China silk 
evening gown trimmed with gilt galloon, linings in- 
cluded, for the fifteen dollars at hand. 


CounTrRY Grri.—Cloth in light shades fs stylish for a 
spring suit, but not when it must be worn all summer. 
Hetter have a medium gray or mode colored woolen 
dress insmall self checks or plaids, almost invisible, at 
seventy-five to eighty-five cents, and a straw hat to cor- 
respond, Satines are not now as much worn as batistes, 
ginghams and other cotton dress fabrics, not having a 
highly finished surface as satine has. 


Miss Rosk BARNETT--Cut a canvas dress facing on 
the bias. Line a semi-transparent woolen dress with 
satine. 


CouNTRY READER—Use an all-black or black and 
heliotrope, or white brocade to remodel your dress 
with. The new goods can form the sleeves, one side of 
the basque and skirt, the left, with the other lapped over 
it. Follow the opening with a cord passementerie, 
whieh should also trim the collar and wrists. If the 
brocade is black the trimming may have gilt, silver or 
steel effects. 

Epitn H.—The silk-warp gloria, 0 inches, $1.50, in 
plain colors and stripes, for the newmarket. A grena- 
dine over India silk, for the calling gown, light-weight 
Henrietta or nun’s veiling. 


FE. A. T.—Have a toque of Brussels net. Trim the 
lusterine with black cord gimp. You can wear pure 
white, and trim it with black or white. 


Mrs. F. X.—If you write again, please try to make 
your letter less than twelve pages; I cannot read or 
answer such long letters as carefully as briefer, more 
concise ones. Your questions were answered in this 
Department of the May issue, First come, first served, 
in the matter of answers. The April issue was in the 
subscribers’ homes when you wrote. 


V. J. C.—I know nothing of the corset you mention. 
Neither can I give addresses in this column. 


AMANDA—Pad your dresess slightly between the 
shoulder-blades to take away the prominence of the 
latter. Do not weara cotton dress traveling. Have 
you a plain, summer cheviot gown for general wear? If 
so, wear it. You can evidently wear any color. 


Hope—Your questions are answered in this issue. 
You are mistaken in wn that I send samples of 
the goods and trimmings recommended to corre- 
spondents. Neither do I “ furnish drawings, pictures or 
cuts of seasonable styles.” These you will find in the 
Fashion Department of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


J. B. L.—I know nothing ofthe system you inquire 
about. 


A. M. B.—A plain collar is more suitable for all occa- 
sions. Ornaments of the kind written of are not worn, 
but when removed they show the stitches on the silk, 
so you would haye to put ina new panel, or trim with 
straight rows of jet. Why not get flowered challie to 
combine with the cream? Using the figured goods for 
the front and sleeves, and the sash keep asitis. Sal- 
low complexions require dark, rich shades—old-rose, 
cream, red-brown anda rich cardinal. Among the dark 
shades, select navy-blue, brown and clear green. Black, 
trimmed up with gold, would also prove becoming. 


STaAR—Wear narrow stripes to make you appear taller. 
Get something in tan, and have an almost straight skirt 
with a fan-plaited back. A pointed coat-tail basque and 
high sleeves, with a slight fullness from the shoulders, 
or, a plastron of cream crépe or chiffon strapped with 
gilt and tan passementerie, which also put on the wrists 
and collar. 








BONED WITH 


BALLS KABO 


oC Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEARS WEAR 


If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
the money paid for 
them, if the Corset 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
F 0 R S ETS After Three Weeks’ Wear, 
It may be returned to usand 

a money will be refunded. 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 
Chicago and New York, 
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Mrs. L.—Do not make your plush before fall, and 
then use silk brocade; not cloth. 


B. W. S.—Gore the centre part of the dress lining, 
and fit the outside with V's at the top, to set smoothly 
over the lining. F 





SUBSCRIBER'S DAUGHTER—The goods ts a lace 
Striped muslin, which is worth about 2% cents a yard. 
Girls of tifleen wear a round waist buttoned in the hack, 
and cut with a low neck over a yoke of surah or China 
silk, high, full sleeves of either material, and a full 
gathered skirt. ‘Tinsel gimp on the low neck and 
wrists, 


A. E. H.—Combine your silk with a darker brocade, 
using the silk for a skirt having almost plain front 
and sides and a fan-plaited back, and a gathered rufiie 
at the foot. The brocade will make a deep coat-basque, 
having a vest of cream or turquoise satin; lace jabot 
and gilt passementerie on the collar and wrists, 


YouNG MoTuer—Black or gray-and-white challie, 
gingham, percale, white lawn, black embroidered 
lawns, striped or checked gray-and-white cheviot, ete, 
A skirt and blouse is certainly neater in appearance 
than a wrapper, which is very comfortable and neces 
sary, but should not be worn after noon. 








O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th and 2lst Sts., 
NEW YORK, 


Importers and Retailers 


— or — 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, Etc. 


“Spring Season.” 


We beg to inform our many 
friends and patrons through THE 
Lapies’ Home JourNat that we 
are now exhibiting the finest 
of Spring Millinery, 
Costumes, Wraps, Jackets, 
Dress Goods, Silks, etc., in 
this city. 


lines 


Pay a visit to our 
Mammoth Establishment, or, if 
you do not live in the city, send 
for our illustrated catalogue 
(now ready) and see what in- 
ducements we are offering. We 


are sure we can please you, 


both in quality and price. 


Ladies 


WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK, ENTITLED 


A Modout tyge 


CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 






NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. 
By CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS'N oF AmeRicA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mas. ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


FOR THE BOY! 


-y OUR COMBINATION 


\ Suit, with | F.00 


Strictly all-wool. For boys from 4 to 4 years old. 
Thoroughly made. Latest styles in great variety. No 
such bargain in any other store. Send postal for sam- 
ples, and rules for measuring. Goods sent to your 
nearest express office for your examination neers 
paying. If they do not suit you they will be returned « 
our expense. PUTNAM CLOTHING HovsgE, Chicago, - 









EXTRA 
PANTS and 
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A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, oue 
= pair doing the work oa 

‘eo 4 Misses’ bust measure, 2°-: 

g PROTECTOR Ladies’ “ “ "3 4 
M. DEWEY, Mfr. 1397 W. Monroe St., Chicago. } AGEN ve TED. 
Send Money by P. 0. Order. Catalogue Free. WAN 0 
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FROCKS AND HATS FOR SUMMER 


SS APPY is the woman who 
*, can say she has plenty 

of cotton frocks for 
<*> summer wear, for she 
is always certain to be 
SS) the well-dressed woman. 
© The well-made, prop- 
erly boned and _ lined, 
well-fitting cotton frock 
can be as perfect and ef- 
fective in style as the cloth or silk one, and 
certainly it is more attractive to the eye. 
Linen, striped piqué—such as is used for 
waistcoats—ginghams and lawns are all favo- 
rites, though the lawns are much less often 
seen than any of the others. Sateens, that 
look exactly like summer silks, are approved 
of, specially in the indigo-blues, golden- 
browns, and other dark shades upon which 
hair-lines or polka-dots of white may be 
printed. The zephyr ginghams are fancied in 
the Dresden china shades, that is, the pink and 
white, blue and white, lavender and white, 
pale green and white and yellow and white in 
stripes that are positively regular, or broken 
upina fascinating way. The gray and white 
zephyrs are in small plaids, and in beige ef- 
fects, and make extremely useful gowns for 
morning and street wear. The full sleeves and 
decorated bodice areas much in vogue on the 
cotton gown as on those of more expensive 
material; prettiness and daintiness being 
their special attribute. 
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THE LATEST COTTON GOWN 

HE smartest cotton gown of the season is 
pictured in illustration No, 1. It is made 
of white piqué, striped with hair-lines of 
scarlet, just like the piqué used for men’s 
waistcoats. The skirt is fitted like a cloth 
one, the heaviness of the fabric making this 
quite possible. The coat basque, with its 
long skirts joined at the hip, is closed in 
double-breasted fashion by large pearl buttons, 
the lapels permitting the high linen collar and 
four-in-hand scarf of scarlet silk to show. 
The sleeves, raised on the shoulders, are shaped 
in at the elbows, and fit the lower part of the 
arms quite closely. White linen cuffs, with 
links of coral clasping them, are visible just 
below the sleeves,°coming over the white 
gloves with their black stitching. The hat is 
a white straw turban, with high loops of 
white ribbon at the back, and a full cluster of 
red flowers and their foliage extending well 
over the crown. The veil is a very thin, black 
one, with velvet dots far apart, a star and a 
crescent alternating. In heavy linen, in blue 
denim, Orin any pattern of piqué, a costume 
like this would be in good style, but the ma- 
terial used for it must always have that mys- 
terious something known as a ‘‘ body,” which 

will make it retain its shape. 


A SUGGESTION OR TWO 
PIQUE dress looks so immaculate that 
one thinks it doubtful if it can be worn 
for any length of time and retain its perfect 
purity. Now, you know how you have worn 
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A PIQUE COSTUME (Illus. No. 1) 


& white cloth an entire season. 
does not attract the dust like a cloth, or hold 
it, and the only suggestion 1 have to make 
about it is, that you insist on your skirt being 


Well, a piqué 
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in straight folds, and that you exercise a little 
care in sitting down. Creases are to be 
dreaded, and the piqué, for more reasons than 
one, may be advised as a most delightful walk- 
ing toilette. However, with care, one can 
learn to sit in it, even if we don't devote as 
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THE DAINTY COTTON GOWN (Illus. No. 2) 


much time nowadays to the art of 
down as did our grandmothers, 

About this coat basque: If you have got a 
short basque that is out of fashion, make it 
in the vogue by putting skirts on it just as 
this one has. If your skirt was very full last 
year, sufficient material can be taken from it 
for this purpose, and you will be amazed to 
find what a smart air this difference in the 
length of a bodice will give. 

A SWEETLY SIMPLE FROCK 

yu can almost see this girl trying to 

make up her mind whether, as she goes 
to the village, she will need a parasol, or not. 
A prettier gown for general wear in the coun- 
try cannot be imagined. It might be de- 
deloped in any of the soft wool fabrics, but 
this one is of indigo-blue sateen with a white 
polka dotupon it. The skirt is prettily full, 
and has four rows of narrow, white braid just 
above the hem. The full blouse is made over 
a close-fitting lining, and is belted in at the 
waist by a narrow girdle of white canvas. 
The collar is a rolling one trimmed with rows 
of the braid, and from under it comes a broad 
blue ribbon, which is looped just in front. 
The sleeves are full and high on the shoulders, 
and are gathered into deep cuffs, trimmed 
with braid. The hat is a wide-brimmed one 
of blue straw, with a cluster of white roses for 
its garniture. 

In any of the pretty cotton goods, this de- 
sign would be dainty, and the bodice is of the 
sort that permits the using of one’s arms at 
any outdoor game, gives one liberty to manage 
a frisky horse, or to control the antics of small 
boys. What one wishes in a morning-gown, 
or a gown that is to be given special country 
wear, is simplicity, and elaboration of make 
or trimming cannot be too strongly obiected 
to. 


sitting 


SIMPLICITY AND BECOMINGNESS 

bbe seems to be an idea abroad in the 

world of women that simplicity and ugli- 
ness go handin hand. Nowthisis not so. <A 
simple gown, bringing out the good points of 
the figure and emphasizing the becomingness of 
the color, can never be anything but beautiful. 
An expensive gown, chosen because of its rich 
materials, very often hides virtues by over- 
decoration, and brings out defects by its trying 
shades. Every woman looks well in a simple 
toilette; a special type of woman is required 
to endure elaboration of make and decoration 
as well as richness of fabric. Do I disapprove 
of rich stuffs? Certainly not, if they are 
becoming to you and you will have the 
opportunity to wear them properly. And by 
properly I mean when they are in harmony. 
The tendency is to overdress for the street and 
for the summer; and please, dear general 
woman, remember that it is not only in bad 
form, but that it is a confession of ignorance; 
and surely you do not wish to set a seal like 
this upon yourself—to deliberateiy announce 
that you do not know. 


SOME PRETTY HATS 
KR VERY flower that ever grew in garden or 


hothouse, may be found on the fashion- 
able hats of to-day. There are tiny little roses 
and great big ones; there are pert little 
violets and stately pansies; there are bunches 
of lilacs and sprays of lilies-of-the-valley ; 
there are great, sleepy-looking poppies and 
quiet, demure forget-me-nots; there are gor- 
geous-colored orchids, and the funny, pert, 
little bachelor-buttons, but almost every where 
you find the blue “ cornflower,” the flower that 
we call “ragged-robins,” and which are the 
most absolutely blue, the most positively blue, 
of any flower in the world. Entire toques are 
made of these flowers; large hats are trimmed 
with clusters of them; lace hats are wreathed 
with them, and on the rough straw hats, care- 
jess bunches of them are apparently held in 
place by ribbon grass. The very general lik- 
ing for blue is, of course, the cause of the 
popularity of these flowers, and as black 
Neapolitan has such a vogue given it, and as 
the cornflowers look so well upon it, their use 
for the entire season is certain. 

A very smart large hat is of black Neapoli- 
tan, with no crown to speak of, and its brim 
turned up in the back. From the back comes 
a bunch of the cornflowers, spread out over 
the hat, and justin front is a tiny butterfly 
formed of coarse, white lace. Ribbon velvet 
ties, matching the flowers in color, are at the 
back, and are brought forward and knotted 
under the chin. Another hat is a black straw 
of the shepherdess shape—that is, the crown 
is almost flat; the brim is not very wide, and 
the decoration comes on a band of the straw, 
under the brim, the hat setting up very high 
on the head. On this hat is a long, looped 
bow of black velvet ribbon, which spreads 
well over the crown, and underneath the brim 
isa thick wreath made of blue cornflowers, 
while at the back, from under the brim, hang 
five loops and ends of the velvet ribbon, the 
'ongest reaching some distance below the 
waist. 

LACE AND ROSES ON HATS 


| UT with all the liking for the cornflowers, 

“ragged-robins,”’ or blewettes—call them 
what you will—the rose is still triumphant, 
and the romantic wreath of roses has its 
place as positively as ever. A_ particularly 
pretty lace hat is shown in illustration No. 3. 
The brim is formed of two frills of black lace 
threaded with gold, and the crown is a soft, 
full one, not unlike a Tam, of piece lace. 
Krom under the crown is visible a wreath of 
small pink roses, one a little larger than the 
others, standing out just in front. At the 
back are some loops of pink ribbon, and 
standing high up, close to the centre, are rose- 
buds and their foliage. The bending of the 
hat was done to suit the face, and that is what 
is advised whenever a lace hat is worn, The 
brims are all pliable, and if the first curving 
of the outline does not suit the face it is very 
easy to straighten it out, and achieve the 
curve which is best liked. 

Any flowers fancied could take the place of 
the roses on this hat, but the roses themselves 
seem so perfectly in harmony that one cannot 
imagine any other flower being preferred, 

SUITABLENESS IN THE HAT OR BONNET 
N°? matier how simple your hat may be, 
choose a shape suited to your face, and 
decide this by looking in a mirror that gives a 


many-sided view of yourself. See how the 
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A ROSE-TRIMMED HAT (Illus. No. 3) 


linessuit the arrangement of your back hair; 
how they look from the side, and how they 
look from the front. And the becoming shape 
really means the becoming bonnet; and in 
buying that, trimmed or untrimmed, you 
should choose the one which is best suited 
to your features, making less the defects and 
bringing out the virtues. 

The small bonnets? Well, for a little while 
it seems as if they had been forgotten and 
only the huge hats are noted. It seems so, one 
says. Really the quiet, refined bonnet can 
always be gotten, and is always in good style. 
Just now it is flat, fits the head closely, has 
a monture orcluster of flowers low in front, 
a many-looped bow above the flowers, and 
ribbon velvet tles under the chin. It is lady- 
like and becoming. 

The woman who knows she looks best in 
such a bonnet should imitate the Princess of 
Wales, who discovering just the shape suited 
to her, continues to wear it, modifying the 
decoration so that it is in harmony with the 
style. You could not choose a more charm- 
ing woman to imitate than her Royal High- 
ness, notonly about bonnetsand gowns but in 
all the womanly virtues that go to make one— 
good wife, good mother, good friend and good 
mistress, Consistency in choosing a bonnet 
and an example would form a unique com- 
bination, and yet it is offered to you. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 


CASH’S 





TRADE MARE, 


For trimming ladies’ and children’s un- 
derclothing, and children’s and infants’ 


washing dresses. Also, for pillow-shams, 
spreads, and all bed-linen, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PATTERNS 


(With woven samples of material) 


FREE BY POST. 


ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 
Kinc Pur Mutts, 


85 Worth St., New York City. 


Ladies, you should send stamp for samples of 
our Lawns, Cambrics and Nainsooks. 
Preserve this advertisement as it will not ap- 


| pear through the summer months. 





THE 


JUDIC CORSET. 


(REGISTERED. ) 

The most Perfect Fitting Corset in the world, 
and the only Corset made that will reduce the 
size and lengthen the waist without 
tight lacing. 





injurious 
tetains its perfect symmetry of 
shape until worn out. Five different models, 
In Coutille, Zanella, 
Sateen and Satin. Every pair guaranteed. 


suitable for all figures. 


Sole Owners and sold exclusively by 


SIMpSOn, Crawlord & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of Dry Goods, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Rw In ordering by mail, state whether long 
or short waisted, high or low bust. 
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CALICO. 


ASK FOR THE 
NEW 
STYLE OF 
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FROCKS, FLOUNCES 


By Isabel 





mended for its beauty 


but only for its air of 


quiet refinement. The grenadine gradually 
grew fincrand finer, until one day the “ 
lace 


HE lace costume ha 
taken the place tha 
used to be iong to the 


coarse, square-meshed 
grenadine that a great 
many years apo Wis 
known as the “iron 
frame,’ and which 
could not be com 


piece 


appeared, and since then a black lace 


AND FURBELOWS 


A. Mallon 


THE STYLES IN VOGUE 


| ACFE, like feathers, is always suggestive of 
4 yvreat richness, even in its undeveloped 
state, but the time for making it look more 
elaborate by intricate arrangement has gone 
by. Simplicity governs even the development 
of a gown, and the skirts are made 
almost plain, while the bodices are more elab- 
orate, and are given a long-waisted air which 
ismuch fancied. It will be found most eco- 
nomical to make your lace over a light quality 
of black siik rather than overany of the lin- 
ings that simulate silk or satin. The expense 
is not much greater and the effect is very 
much better. One naturally gets a lace gown 
in the summer, but like black cashmere it 
belongs to all seasons and is utilized as eve- 
ning dress for winter wear, forthe concert or 
the opera, and so itis not just given the use of 
a summer day. 

While colors are occasionally seen on black 
lace gowns, I cannot advise their use on one 
that is intended for general wear, the all-black 
being rather more refined and certainly less 
tiring. Jet, steel and all the jeweled passe- 
menteries are used on bodices that are intended 
to be elaborate; and ribbons are in order on 
any gown no matter how simple. 


A DAINTY LACE GOWN 


JI ECE lace, having an oval figure upon it, 

is chosen for this gown (Illustration No. 

1), which is suited for general wear. It is 
made over black silk, has a slight fullness in 
the front—for lace, of course, does 

not permit of the severity of cloth 

-and is gathered and hangs in long 

full widths at the back. The edge 

is finished with a narrow frill of lace 

in harmony with the design, The 

bodice is a full draped one, laced in 


lane S 


the back, and having a pointed 
girdle of black ribbon about the 
waist which terminates in long 


loops and ends at the back, forming 
at once a decoration and concealing 
the belt of the skirt. The high stock 


Bi /// is of black ribbon fastened just at 





A BECOMING BODICE (Illus. No. 2) 


gown is counted one of the desirables in the 
wardrobe of the general woman. ‘The lace 
best liked is the Chantilly, with a small figure 
thickly scattered over it, or else in a full, deep 
flounce. Spanish lace, notwithstanding its 
great beauty, is rather heavy looking, a fault 
which is also found with guipure; but the 
Chantilly and the light French laces are not 
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THE FLOUNCED FROCK (Illus. No. 3) 


only lighter to wear, but have a cooler look. 
Then too they retain their blackness better, a 


something much to be desired. 


one side. The sleeves are full, high 
ones gathered at the wrist to culls of 
black ribbon. 
As it is, this costume is specially 
simple and dainty, but if one wished 
— to make it more elaborate it could 
easily be done by having rich passe- 
menterie form the girdle, and cover 
the collar and cuffs. This might be 
of black and gold, of jet, of steel, or 
of gold passementerie with imitation 
jewels set thickly init. Black and 
gold is specially liked as a decoration 
for black lace; and crescents, stars, 
and great full moons are wrought out in gold 
thread, framed in the black and made to 
sparkle by the contrast as only gold can. 
However, if you choose to put gold on 
your gown just remember that when it is 
put away it must be covered with tissue 
paper, and that the salt air means absolute 
destruction to it. 


THE JETTED GIRDLE 
{OMEBODY who has followed the 
) 


fashions and made a plain full 
skirt of deep luce flouncing, intends 
that her bodice shall be decorated 
with jet, and made the special part 
of the costume. So she has to decide 
whether it shall be a long bodice 
with a Cleopatra girdle, or a round 
one with a deep pointed girdle, and 
she chooses the last because she does 
not believe she will tire of it so 
soon. The typical lace bodice de- 
corated with jet, is pictured at illus- 
tration No. 2. Over the usual close- 
fitting lining the lace is drawn in 
soft, fine folds both back and front, 
the closing which is in front being 
hidden under the full lace. The 
girdle is of black velvet, deeply 
pointed both in back and front, and 
closing with hooks and eyes at one 
side. It is thickly covered with 
finely cut jets that sparkle like so 
many black diamonds, A somewhat 
high collar that rounds down in 
front, permitting the throat to show 
between, is also of velvet, overlaid 
with the jet, as are the deep cuffs 
that form the finish to the full 
gathered sleeves. 

A bodice like this could be worn 
with merely a ribbon girdle, the 
collar might be a plaited one of rib- 
bon, and the cuffs of 
ribbon to correspond; 
but, of course the same 
elaborate air would not 
be gained that results 
from the use of the 
jetted garnitures. The 
girl who has the time 
and the inclination to 
be economical, can buy 
the jets and make gor- 
geous her own belt and 
belongings, making it 
cost her in this way 
just about one-third of 
what the price would 
be if she bought it 
ready made. For peo- 
ple who have time there 
are sO many ways of 
economizing, that it 
does seem a shame that 
every woman under 
one hundred years old does not look well 
dressed, The American woman's sin in dressing 
too old cannot be bitterly enough condemned. 
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LACE FLOUNCES AND FURBELOWS 
6 TAURBELOWS” is such a delightfully 

sugyvestive word and covers such a mul- 
titude of belongings, that its use by a woman 
is easily understood A furbelow may bea 
cape, a collar, a bonnet, a new pair of gloves, 
a parasol, or any of the one thousand and one 
belongings that are essentially feminine. No 
matter how lovely his traps might be you 
never heard a man’s scarfs, handkerchiefs or 
gloves called furbelows. They are always con- 
temptuously spoken of as his “things,” 
which shows the fine scorn that the world at 
large has for masculine dressing. The lace 
flounce and the lace furbelows have this year 
an individuality of their own that is recog- 
nized and approved of. Dainty lace capes are 
worn, sometimes are part of the dress itself, 
sometimes are the only bits of lace upon it 
and are quite separate from it, being permissi- 
ble with frocks of all colors and materials. 


JUNE, 1891 


point over the hand, as pi tured. The , dle 
which conceals the skirt band, is of the sj},’ 
folded over and having a stiff little bow that 
conceals the fastening at the side. 

The chic air given the bodice comes from 
the black lace cape which is worn with it, and 
which is only a piece of the flounce gathered 
to a band that fits about the throat, and above 
which is a high, full collar, also of the Jace 
Concealing the band is a black ribbon which js 
fastened to place and ties the little cape just in 
front. A pretty quaint air comes from wear. 
ing these capes, which are, thank goodness. 
suited to all ages of women. With this gown 
is to be worn a mode straw bonnet, trinimed 
with a fan of black lace and a bunch of scarlet 
buds. The parasol is made of silk like the 
dress, with a frill of black lace about its edge 


and a long black ribbon bow on top. Either 
black or mode gloves may be worn. 
A black surah trimmed like this gown 
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A SIMPLE LACE GOWN (Illus. No. 1) 


The general liking for gray, steel-blue, wood, 
fawn, and mode, with trimmings of black lace, 
will continue not only through the spring, 
but throughout the entire summer season. 
Given a pretty lace flounce and some lace furbe- 
lows the general woman very properly wishes 
to make her own gown so that the lace will 
show at its best, and for this she selects a sim- 
je design. She may permit it to train a little 
in the back, but it is only a little, for she does 
not propose that her laces shall be tattered and 
torn, a condition that is careless enough to be 
called criminal. 


A LACE TRIMMED GOWN 


LIGHT wood shade in surah silk forms 

this gown. (Illustration No. 3). The 

skirt is made almost plain in front and is 
just full enough to be graceful at the back. A 
deep lace flounce is all around the lower edge 
its sewing to position being concealed by a 
narrow, black silk braid. The bodice is 
smoothly fitted across the back, and laid in 
soft folds just in front, conccaling the closing. 
The sleeves are sufficiently full to be easy and 
are the real Valois ones, coming in a decided 


would be in good taste, and so indeed would 
any of the colored silks that are fancied with 
black lace trimmings. I want to say just one 
little word here about your laces and furbe- 
lows. Keep them in the best possible condi- 
tion, don’t let a tiny little hole grow into a 
long tear, and don't believe that the dust 
can't be brushed out of lace, if care is taken, 
as well as out of any other material. <A lace 
gown, of course, needs to be treated a little 
more delicately than does a heavy cloth one, 
but, like the cloth, it shows whether it is get- 
ting the right sort of treatment or not. When 
you mend your lace, get a piece of thin net like 
its background and do not carefully darn, but 
etch with your needle firmly and strongly, so 
that thepatch is sure in its position and yet 
the stitches are not conspicuous. With care, 
a lace gown may last many seasons, and after 
that it may be used for frills, bonnets, parasol 
trimmings, and no end of small furbelows. It 
inay, indeed, be the material to work out the 
economies over which you and I take so much 
delight, and which are, after all, our greatest 
pride. To make something pretty out of 
materials called “ nothings ” is great joy. 








If you want to use Vel- 
vet and cannot pay $1.50 to 
$2.00 per yard for a “ Lion’”’ 
(not Lyons) Silk Velvet, ask for 


the Elberon Velveteen at 75 


cents, 87% cents, or $1.00 per 


all 
black, as the Elberon cannot 


yard, in Paris colors or 


be distinguished from real Silk 
Velvet. 


If not to be had from your dealer, 


write Elberon Agent, 40 Greene 


Street, New York. 


(GF Every second yard bears trade- 
mark ELBERON on back of goods. 


\4 OYDO supporter and shoulder-brace combined. 


Price, $1. Send stamp for circular to HOYDON 
MFG. CO., 1322 Elisworth St, Philada. Agents wanted. 





Corset substitute. Bosom-form, skirt- 











“\VERY lady knows some 
of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 

learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the subject. 
Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 
65 Greene St., New York. 


How to Dress Up © 


Economically and well can be ascertained by 
writing for our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue, 
sent free, which contains everything needed for 
Ladies’, Men’s and Children’s Wear, with New 
York’s lowest prices attached. Write at once 
for Free Catalogue. 


MAHLER BROS., 
503-504 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


Ladies, Send for My Primer. 


I do shopping of all kinds. Eight years’ experiences 
best reference. MARJORIE MARCH, 94 Spruce St., Phila. 





LADIES’ BICYCLES. 


, 269, 271 State Street, - 


Send for illustrated catalogue of the 
ROVER BICYCLE, 
The most complete line in the country 


THE J. WILKINSON CO., 
Chicago: 
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JUNE BRIDES AND THEIR MAIDS 
‘By Isabel A. Mallon 


HE lack of beauty and dainti- 
ness about the average man is 
never so fully realized as when 
itis seen of how little import- 
ance he is at a wedding. Of 
course, he is a necessity, but 
he is not a picturesque one, 
and whether the ceremony 
takes place in the daytime or at night, he is 
never anything more than a mere dark blotch 








A BRIDAL GOWN (Illus. No. 3) 


upon it. All the loveliness, all the pretty fram- 
ing, belong to the bride and her maids. June, 
the month of roses, is the luckiest month in 
the year for brides. Whoever is wedded dur- 
ing its long sunshiny days will, it is said, not 
only be happy all her life, but will always re- 
tain the love of her husband, 
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A BRIDAL BOUQUET (Illus. No. 1) 


The brides to-« 
Wearing the 
sleeves of 


to-day are essentially French, 
high-necked bodice and the long 
the French demoiselle, and, in 





many instances, having their gowns made not 
only with great simplicity, but of very simple 
fabrics. The materials most favored are satin, 
silk, and, newest of all, cloth. White broad- 
cloth makes the smartest of wedding gowns 
and hasthe very decided approval of Dame 
Fashion. A great many of the young brides 
presented to her Majesty the Queen of En- 
gland, during the spring, have had on white 
cloth wedding gowns and have been, as brides 
should be, the observed of all observers. 


A LOVELY GROUP 

| N illustration No. lis shown what might be 

called a bridal bouquet, for it is the bride 
and her maid of honor standing close together. 
The bride’s gown is made ina very simple 
fashion; the front of it, almost plain, is of 
white cloth with white figures embossed upon 
it, and the full, graceful train is of plain white 
cloth. The basque, which fits the figure very 
closely, has for its finish a deep frill of old 
lace, some that has been worn by the bride’s 
mother, and which was assumed with the other 
emblems of good luck so there might be 

“Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue.” 

A V-shaped motif of white pearl is at the 
point in front, and similar decorations extend 
at each side of it, giving a rather long-waisted 
appearance. The collaris a high rolling one 
overlaid with pearl passementerie. The sleeves 
are of white cloth cut out in vandykes to 
show puffs of the flowered fabric. ‘They reach 
quite down to the wrist and have deep frills ot 
lace as their finish. The gloves are white un- 
dressed kid, the left one being sutliciently 
loose to be easily removed, The stockings are 
of white silk and the slippers of white satin 
with pearl embroidery on the toes. The 
hair is raised high on the head, and the long, 
full tulle veil is fastened in its place by the 
bride’s flower—the orange blossom, 

THE MAID OF HONOR 
( (LOSE beside the pretty bride stands the pic- 

/ turesque maid of honor, whose gown, 
while it is simpler, is quite as pretty as the 
bride’s. Itis made of a light quality of white 
silk that has a narrow, yellow stripe upon it. 
Atthe bottom is a frill of lace, caught here and 
there with knots of yellow ribbon, The gown 
is fitted after what is known as the apron style, 
the yoke portion above the bib being of white 
silk with a yellow rose upon it. The edge of 
the bib is outlined with gold passementerie. 
The sleeves have high full caps of lace over coat 
ones of the flowered material. The hat isa 
large one of Tuscan straw, decorated with yel- 
low ribbon and white roses. The gloves are 
white undressed kid and the bouquet carried 
is of yellow flowers. There is a decided fancy 
for gowning the maids in yellow and white, 
and until such a costume is seen its absolute 
beauty cannot be realized. 


A BRIDEMAIO’S TOILETTE 
FINHE many historical styles affected has made 
the seeker after novelties remember the 
dainty ladies of Watteau, and so frocks that 
would suggest that epoch are noted among 





those “expressly selected for bridemaids (I]lus- 
tration No.2). White surah silk and white silk, 
having a pink rose printed upon it, is used for 


*skirt. 





this dainty dress. The skirt is made quite plain 
ly and is just a graceful length. ‘The tablier is 
slashed at the front and sides, and caught up 
with knots of white ribbon, as pictured. The 
bodice is really a polonaise, quite short in 
front. The figured material is used for it and 
itis drawn over the bust in surplice fashion, 
then brought in very smoothly at the waist 
under a long, curving pear] buckle, from under 
which the fullness seems to come out, and 
then it is arranged in small paniers over the 
hips. The back is in princesse fashion, un- 
draped, and hanging quite to the edge of the 
‘she sleeves are high on the shoulders, 





FOR THE BRIDEMAID (Illus No. 2) 


shaped into the arms, and cease at the elbows, 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


me SNOUT 


CORSETS. 


The Corset is the basis of a well-fitting dress. 
What are the essentials or a good corset ? 


ist. It must fit the form. There are tall and 
short women; stout and thin; full figure and 
slight. They can no more all wear the same 
pattern of corset than the same pattern of 
dress, but each must select a style best adapted 
to her own figure. Dr. Warner’s Coraline Cor- 
Sets are made in twelve different patterns and 
twenty-four differemt styles to suit every form 
and taste. 


2d. A good Corset must be stiffened with a 
material which gives a firm and flexible sup- 
port, but does not wrinkle, break, or become 
stiff and uncomfortable. These conditions are 
better met by Coraline than any other known 
substance. It is not brittle, like horn or reed; 
it does not become bent and distorted with use, 
like whalebone, and it does not permit the 
corset to wrinkle like cord. Coraline is used 
in all of Dr. Warner’s Corsets and in no others. 
During the past twelve years over 18,000,000 
have been sold in this country alone. 





Coraline has the same advantages over whale- 
bone for stiffening dresses as for corsets, and 
Dr.Warner’s Coraline Dress Stays are now used 
by leading dressmakers of Europe and America. 

Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets are made in 


where they have for a finish pointed cuffs of | black, white, drab and ecru, at prices ranging 


the white silk, and deep frillsof lace. White, 
undressed kid gloves extending above the 
elbows do not permit the bare arms to show 
at all. About the throat is a full frill of 
chiffon. 


from one to five dollars each, and are sold by 
leading merchants throughout the world. 


WARNER BROS., 


The hair is arranged low on the neck and | Wew York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin. 


tied with a pink ribbon. 
Neapolitan straw, bent becomingly and deco- 
rated only with a cluster of orchids, those 
rare specimens in which the pink and crimson 
shades are found. The bouquet is also of or- 
chids, and is tied with long, pink satin rib- 
bons. In any color fancied, contrasting with 
white, such a costume could be developed, and 
one of its charms will be that after the cere- 


mony it may be worn during the summer | 
at afternoon or evening affairs, when driving, | 
or atany of the fashionable watering places. | 


THE GOING-AWAY GOWN 
slew going-away gown is theone assumed to 
travel in, or, where a quiet wedding is to 
take place, it may be the bridal gown itself. 
Many sensitive girls do not care to proclaim 
by the newness of their traveling dresses that 
they have just been married, and they are the 
ones who, wisely enough, put on a gown that 
has seen some Jittle wear when they are to be 
among the crowd. The soft shades of mauve, 
gray, andthe numerous tints of lavender are 
specially liked this year for brides’ traveling 
dresses. The widow, who is being married the 
second time, chooses a costume of this sort 
and it is for her more than anyone else that 
the somewhat elaborate cloth gown is ar- 
ranged. 
SUITABLE FOR A WIDOW 
y T HILE this gown (Illustration No. 3) may 
‘Yy be the going-away gown, or the hand- 
some cloth gown of a bride, it is specially 
commended as the wedding-dress of a widow. 
It is made of very light lavender broadcloth— 
the shade being so light that it seems nearer 
than first cousin to gray. In the back it is 
quite plain. In front the tablier is wrinkled 
a little at each side near the top, and just in 
the centre at the foot it is slashed up for quite 
a distance, permitting a plaiting of heavy silk 
of the same shade to be visible. A braiding 
of silver outlines the edge. The bodice is laced 
in the back, slashed and pointed about the 
edge, which has a fine braided design as its 
decoration. The upper part of the bodice is 
cut out ina point,and that is also braided, the 
appearance presented being the guimpe or yoke 
one which is so much liked. The collarisa 
high one, rounded in front, and overlaid with 
silver braiding. The sleeves are slightly raised 
and decorated with a cap of braid on each 
shoulder, while a braided cuff is the wrist fin- 
ish. The hat isa fancy straw one decorated 
with pale lavender flowers. The gloves are 
white undressed kid. In gray cloth, in tan or 
wood, withthe braiding in harmony, this gown 
would be in good taste; but for the widow it is 
advised that, the light lavender tone be ad- 
hered to. 


The hat is of white 


’ Y a” GG 1 @G 
SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 

Sales this year over SO per 
cent greater than 1800, 

One of the most troublesome 
parts of a lady’s apparel is the 
Dress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and aunoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach- 
ment under the arm, and 
every lady has experienced 
much trouble by her shields 
\ constantly ripping out, The 
. Sigsbee Shields overcome all 
of these difficulties. They are 
worn next to, or underneath, 
the under-vest with equal com 
fort, thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean, 
They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not 

P wrinkle. Instantly adjusted. 
Impervious. The only perfect Dress Shield. All sizes. 
In ordering, give measure of arm-scye. Price, per pair, 
48 cents. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers everywhere, Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 
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Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them. 





NF S CHIBDREN YOUNGRADIES 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 
Because it Supports 5 gy 
and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, For 
sale by leading dealers. 
Be Send for Illustrated Price List. <@e 





THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven,Conn, 











































































































































































































































HINTS FOR THE MONTH 


T is not safe to put plants ont of 
j doors, at the North, before the first 
neg of June. We are almost sure to 
CA : 
have cold nights, and the plants, 
if not frozen, are chilled so sever 
ely that they are injured. Noth- 
ing is gained by anticipating the 
arrival of really settled warm 
weather, in getting your plants out of the 
house. 


\ | EVER set your plants out in the yard, as 
ie many do, without any protection from 
the sun. June sunshine may not be too 
strong for them, but that of July and August 
will be. I find nothing better than a shed 
with a lath orslat roof. The slats or lath 
afford just enough protection to suit the 
plants. The sunshine comes through between 
them, so that the plants get the full benefit of 
it, and still it is not intense enough to injure 
the tenderest plant. If you can not make a 
a on purpose for sheltering your plants, 

eep them on the veranda, where they will 
get some shade and shelter from hot and dry- 
ing winds. : 








NEVER advise putting in the open ground 
plants that youcare to keepin the house 
next winter. They will makeastrong growth, 
itis true, and have a more satisfactory look 
than pot plants ever do, because they are 
growing under natural conditions; but when it 
comes to taking them up in fall, you will find 
that many roots have to be cut off, and in this 
way the plant is injured to such an extent 
that the set-back which it receives more than 


' offsets the benefit gained by planting it in the 


open ground. In fact, the only benefit gained 
isthis: The owner does not have to take care 
of it during the summer. The gain is not the 
plant's, in any sense. On the contrary, it is 
greatly harmed by such treatment, because at 
the very time when it ought to be in the best 
possible condition, it isin such a weak condi- 
tion thatit is not able to stand the change 
from out-door to in-door—always a trying one 
to the most robust plant—as it onght to if 
much isto be expected from it during the 
winter. If you keep your plants in pots 
through the summer season, you have them 
where you can give them the attention they 
require, and when fall comes and you take 
them into the house they are not retarded in 
growth by a disturbance of roots from which 
they have to recover before they can grow or 
bloom. 


a plants are taken from the open 

ground, and many roots are cut off or 
broken in lifting them, be sure to cut back the 
top proportionately, if you want the plant to 
do well. If the top is not cut back many of 
the branches will die, and it is much better to 
cut them off than to have them die off. 


ae you do Ca any of your plants out in the 

garden, be sure to see that they get all the 
water they need. Hot winds and sunny 
weather cause rapid evaporation, and before 
you are aware of it, the soil in the pots will 


be dry as dust, and your plant will be 
injured to such an extent that it will 
be unlikely to recover its lost) health 
fully during the remainder of the 
season. Don't neglect your plants 
It pays to take the best possible care 
of them. 


TATER at evening. If this is 
\U done, the soil retains the 
moisture till the plant has a chance 
to get the benefit of it. If water is 
given in the morning, the sun and 
warmth will soon extract the moist- 
ure from the soil, and a good deal of 
the benefit expected from the applica- 
tion will be lost. 


A ND be sure to keep down the 
i weeds in the garden, You can 
not have good flowers or a neat 
garden unless this is done. 


-e- 


THE “ODDS-AND-ENDS” COLUMN 


EWARE of those seedsmen who come out 
with gorgeous catalogues each spring, 
in Which they make the announcement 
that they have several plants “ never 
before introduced,’ to which they give 

some fanciful and “eatching’’ name, but 
forgetful to tell the botanical name of the 
plant, or to say what family it is a member 
of. Last season one of these florists, whose 
enterprise exceeds his honesty, advertised 
a “Rainbow Plant.” It proved to be an 
old variety of Amaranthus. You can buy a 
package of seed for five cents, while the enter 
prising dealer wanted fifty cents for a single 
plant. Several dealers have lately advertised 
the Cinnamon Vine as something new and 
rare. It is nothing more or less than a vine 
known years ago as Chinese Yam.  Apios 
tuberosa is sent out as being a “ most desirable 
plant—something sure to give excellent satis 

faction.” It is also called, in the advertises 
ment, ‘‘ Tuberous-rooted Wistaria,”’ thus giy 

ing the idea that it belongs to the Wistaria 
family. It is nothing but a weedy vine, found 
in many parts of the country, and known as 
Ground-nut in many localities, where the 
only satisfaction it has ever been known to 
give was when the farmer, who had been 
fighting it for years, thought that at last he 
had conquered it. It is a nuisance, and you 
will rue the day you give it a place in your 
garden. Look out for dealers who are too 
enterprising. 

Agave Americana is a fine plant for a large 
vase to stand near the house, or on the porch 
steps, where something striking and peculiar 
is desired, The variegated yarieties are also 
useful for this purpose. They stand the sun 
and drouth well. They can be taken to the 
cellar for wintering, if you have no green- 
house. If you have a greenhouse such plants 
can be made useful in helping to make it at- 
tractive in winter. The ‘Yucca is also an ex- 
cellent plant for vase-culture. So is New Zea- 
land Flax, with long, stiff foliage, heavily 
marked with yellow. 

I have often been asked if the reason why 
plants in iron vases on the lawn are so gener- 
ally unsatisfactory, is because of the material 
of which the vase is constructed. I answer, 
no. The reason, in nine cases out of ten, is 
simply this: the soil is too dry. The vase is 
exposed to the wind and air, consequently 
evaporation is rapid. The iron absorbs the 
heat of the sun, and this hastens evaporation. 
If you will give it the attention it demands— 
a daily application of water in such quantities 
that the soil is completely saturated—you can 
grow plants well in iron vases. But don’t 
make the mistake most persons do, and that 
is, crowding a little of everything into them. 
Four or five good plants in a vase of ordinary 
size will afford a great deal more satisfaction 
than two and three times that number. Use 
a large plant for the centre, and group three or 
four about it, finishing the edge with some 
trailing plant. 

A good combination of plants for a vase is 
this: Caladium esculentum for the centre; 
scarlet and yellow Nasturtiums about it, al- 
lowed to droop over the edge to suit them- 
selves. Or, Latonia borbonica for centre, with 
pink Geraniums next, and Mad. Salleroi Gera- 
niums for edging. Scarlet Salvia makes a fine 
centre plant, with Tradescantia as an edging. 
Morning-glories are charming when well 
grown, as they clamber over the centre plant 
as well as droop over the vase. German Ivy, 
or Senecio, is excellent for edging a vase be- 
cause of its rapid growth. In order to make 
. compact, pinch it back well from time to 

ime, 
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A JUSTLY POPULAR PLANT 


Hk many inquiries that come to me 
from readers of this paper concerning 
the Begonia and its culture, prove how 
widespread the interest is in this flower, 
which bids fair to become a rival of the 

popular geranium. While it is not a plant 
that will grow as sturdily as the geranium 
under the conditions which that plant often 
has to contend with, it is one that can be 
easily grown with a slight amount of care, in 
ordinary sitting and living rooms, and is 
therefore well adapted to general culture. 

It likes best a soil in which there is a good 
deal of leaf-mold and sand, but it is not such 
a particular plant that it refuses to grow very 
well in any good, light compost. It likes con- 
siderable moisture at its roots, but it must be 
well-drained. It does not care for much sun 
shine, and does not do well at all in a strong 
sun. Entire shade suits it much better. An 
east window is best suited to its requirements 
in this respect. It is seldom attacked by in- 
sects, and on this acceunt it will become a 
favorite with all who have had aphis and 
spider to contend against. It is quite tender, 
and,on this account, sudden changes of tem- 
perature should be guarded against, and care 
should be taken to provide a frost-proof win- 
dow for it. It is a plant most admirably 
adapted for culture in bay-windows which are 
provided with glass doors by which they can 
be shut off from the living-room. In sucha 
window, where they can be kept moist, 
Begonias make luxuriant growth, and blossom 
with wonderful profusion, The geranium has 
beautiful flowers, but nothing to boast of, in 
theshape of foliage, among the flowering sec- 
tion, while the Begonia is beautiful in foliage 
as well asin flower. Indeed, one hardly 
knows which toadmire most—the rich, waxen 
leaves, or the delicate blossoms. 

The Rex section is not adapted to sitting 





THE BEGONIA REX 


room culture, because it is fond of moisture 
in the air, and it does not like the frequent 
changes of temperature which take place in 
rooms heated by stoves or furnaces. Still, it 
can be grown there, often with good success ; 
but in order to secure such results the owner 
must be watchful of it and humor its desires. 
A well-grown plant is a thing of beauty, and 
amply repays one for a good deal of care and 
attention. The foliage of the Rex class is gen- 
erally brittle and hairy, and can not be 
cleaned from dust without injury ; and water 
applied to it to wash off the dust almost al- 
ways causes the leaves to decay or spot in the 
sitting-room. Therefore, if you attempt grow- 
ing any of this beautiful section in the sitting- 
room, be sure to cover your plants with a thin 
cloth when you sweep or dust. Aim to keep 
the air of the room as moist as possible, but 
do not keep the soil inthe pots wet, as many 
do, under the impression that the Begonia is a 
sort of a semi-aquatic plant. Rex Begonias 
do best, I think, when they are keptsomewhat 
dry at the roots. They prefer to take a good 


EXFORD, 


deal of moisture through the leaf. The best 
varieties of this class for indoor culture are - 

Louis Chretien Bronze and crimson, with 
satiny lustre. Very bright and beautiful 
Marquis de Peralta—One of the freest growers. 
It throws out large clusters of great leaves 
edged with a narrow rim of silver; within 
this rim is a bright green zone, mottled with 
silvery spots; within this is the zone proper, 
Which is a broad band of silver, with a dark 
centre to the leaf. Queen of Ianover—\eaf of 
velvety texture, covered with ared pile, like 
that of plush; centre of leaf softest green, 
dotted with white. A most charming kind. 

There is a class which occupies a middle 
ground between the Rex and flowering class, 
and seems to combine some of the character- 
istics of both. It has very fine foliage, and 
most of its varieties are good bloomers. The 
following isa listof some of the best kinds: 

Metallica Foliage, a dark bronze-green, 
veined with red; surface of leaf, velvety ; 
upright grower; desirable. Argyrostigma picta 

Green foliage, thickly spotted with white, 
Subpeltata nigricans—Bronzy-purple foliage. 
Flowers pink. Fine for use among varieties 
having green foliage. Olbia—A splendid va- 
riety. Foliage very large, of a rich olive, 
shaded with red. The texture of the leaf is 
crape-like. Flowers lemon-white. One of the 
best of all Begonias. 

These varieties are as easily prowl as any 
of the flowering section, and should be in- 
cluded in all collections. Their foliage is quite 
as beautiful as many flowers are. 

The following are among the best of the 
flowering class: 

Rubra—An ideal house-plant. Literally an 

everbloomer. The writer hada plant about 
eight years old which had not been without 
flowers during all that time. This variety has 
very rich and attractive foliage of a dark-green 
with ashining surface. The flowers are coral- 
red, in great drooping clusters or branching 
panicles, which show 
against the dark-yreen 
of the foliage with 
fine etfect. A strong 
grower, often reaching 
a height of six or eight 
feet. The best of all 
segonias, I thimk, for 
amateur culture, Sure 
to give satisfaction. 
Weltoniensis—A 
charming sort which 
every one admires. 
Extremely beautiful 
foliage of bright, rich 
green, shaded with 
darker tints, thus giv- 
ing a satiny effect. 
Stems red, and often 
the veins of the leaves. 
Flowers of the softest 
pink, produced in great 
profusion all over the 
plant. It grows in 
bushy, compact form 
without much atten- 
tion, and makes a fine 
plant for a jardiniére. 
Excellent for any pur- 
pose, Huybrida multi- 
flora—An old variety. 
Strong grower, with 
large foliage. Flowers, 
pale pink, freely pro- 
duced, A good plant 
for the window. 
Washing toniana—A 
varicty almost iden- 
tical with Weltonien. 
Ts in every respect except color of flowers, 
which is white Ne mperflorens gigantea rosea— 
A long name for a very fine plant. A strong 
grower. Becomes a good-sized shrub in @ 
year. All smooth-leaved varieties can be 
showered with perfect safety. : 

The tuberous section has lately sprung into 
great popularity. It is well-adapted to pot 
culture, for summer-flowering. As a winter- 
bloomer, it is worthless, that being its season 
of rest. Treat like the gloxinia in winter, 
keeping the tubers dry in the pots in which 
they were grown during summer, in a@ wart, 
shady place. Apply no water to the soil in 
which they are, letting them get moisture 
enough to keep from shriveling from the alr 
of the place in which they are kept. | 

The list of colors in this section is along 
one. It runs through all shades of rea am 
rose, yellow, orange, into pure white Phe 
single sorts have very large flowers which give 
one the idea of a butterfly hovering among 
the foliage. The double kinds are smaller an 
more satisfactory. 
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> FLORALS 
HELPS ang. HINTS 


lo SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS—A good many 
fall to 


correspondents will find any replies to 
thre jueries in this De partment, heir letters 
have gone into the waste basket simply be- 
ease they have sked questions vhich they 


yanted answered ‘in the next number of the 
pup and it was utterly impossible to com- 
> with this request. Thus, letters to which 


oo were requested in the March number 


repites 


eould not receive attention from me till 
March, and the answers to them would not 
api until the June number. All such 
queries have to be thrown aside, as the informa 
tion asked would come too late to be of any 


benelit 


writes that she has 


Miss I 4. very poor success with 
the Coleus In winter. Why? —Probably because she 
tries to keep over old plants Possibly because of lack 
of warmth Phis plant ery much like the ordinary 





lease of life seems to bold good for one 


annual, Whose 
season On Year-old plants are worthless for winter 
use, Start young plants in September, throwing the 


oldones away. It very important that the Coleus 
should have a Warm place in winter. \ low tempera- 
ture is quite as sure, though not as sudden, death to it as 


a frost 


Mrs. W. writes that she shall put her Fuchsias in the 
cellar over Winter, and wants to know when to bring 
them up and startthem into growth.—Take them out in 
February. Cut back as soon 4s growth begins, pruning 
ymimetrical shape Re-pot then, if you can do so 
conveniently. If you cannot, give a weekly watering 
with liquid manure, or apply some fertilizer. 

Right here let me call the attention of correspondents 


to the above inquiry. It was received befo e the 
Fuchsias went into the eellar The writer of it was 
“taking time by the forelock.” She did not wait 


until the last moment, as nine out of ten correspond 


ents do, and then ask that the information required 
be given “in the next number of the JouRNAL.” 
receive many such inquiries daily, and they remain 


unanswered if stamps are not sent for reply by mail, 
simply because itis Impossible to get the information 
required into the JOURNAL for at least three months 
tocome, and then it would be useless. Look ahead! 
Anticipate matters. If you ask questions to be an- 
swered in this Department, ask them at least three 
months before you expect to make use of the informa 
tion obtained, 


K. T. asks how to care for the flowers named. The 
Rex section of Begonia requires a motst atmosphere, 
vartial shade, and nota great deal of water at the roots. 
| am aware that many think it necessary to give enough 
water to keep the soil in a but the 
of two years past that if 
this plant is kept dryer at the ind the air moister, 
greater success will besecured, Not long since lwas ata 
greenhouse in charge of a very practical and observing 
florist, and he called my attention to some very fine 
specimens of the Rex Begonta, After I had admired 
the large, rich foliage, he asked me to note the condition 
of the soil. It was What might be called dry. He told 
me that he had for some years grown his Begonias of 
this class in well-drained pots, watering only when the 
earth in the pot seemed really dry on top. But he had 
taken pains to keep the air moist, In these points his 
experience tallied with mine, and both of us are con 
sidered unusually successful with this class of plants, 
Lilium tongtferum can be put out in open ground and 
jeft there over winter, 1f civen a covering of leaves or 
litter. Give ita place where there will be no stagnant 
water about its rootsin spring. Nothing injures a bulb 
more than being obliged to stand with its feet in the 
mud. Leave the Freesias in the pots in which they 
rrew, and let the soil get quite dry. In October shake 
the bulbs out of the old soil and re-pot. They will soon 
start into growth. 


ituration 
has convinced me 


roots, 


state of 


ex perience 


Mrs. W. R. R.—Cut back the Speciosa Fuchsia, and 
give fresh soil. It will soon start into growth, and 
ought to give you plenty of flowers all through the 
winter. This variety is nearly a perpetual bloomer, and 


gave anarticleon the 
November, from which 
information that will be 


the best of all for winter. 
culture of the Amaryllis last 
you may be able to gain some 
of benefit to you. 


“HeELEN”-—You can winter tubers of the Canna as 
safely as a dahlia, in an ordinary cellar. The soil in 
which wild Callas grow will be found very suitable for 
the popular Calla of the greenhouse and parlor For 
north window try aspidistra, palms in variety and ferns. 


Fuchsias are easily wintered in cellar Give only 
enough water while thereto keep them from getting 
dustdry. Cut back when you bring them up, and re 
pot at same time. Rex Begonias blossom, but their 
flowers are inferior. Lime-water is good for plants. It 
drives out the little white worm from the soil. 

MARGARETTE writes that she has a Calla and 
Amaryllis, both of which bloomed during the summer, 
She has no place for them but the cellar Will they 
winter well there? —I would take the roots from the soil, 
Wrap them in paper and store in a room safe from 
frost, but not very warm 

Josie—If you havea room that is dark and dry, and 
can he kept free from frost, you can winter yvour Gera 
hiuins in it as well asin a cellar. Pack the roots 
snugly intoa box, water wellwhen put away, but not 


atall after that unless you see that the soil is getting 
extremely dry. 


Mrs. J. V. W.—-If your Geraniums have blossomed 
through the summer you cannot expect flowers from 
them during the winter. They can’t goon blooming 
forever, 

“MILDRED” —The vounge bulbs can be removed at 
any time afier taking up and drying off the old bulbs 
rhe “black Calla” is valuable only as a curiosity. The 
firm you ask about is reliable, [ think. 


Epiru M. K. 


writes that her Chrysanthemums have 
changed from 


: White to dark-red, and asks why? Soil 
and cultivation must have brought about stich a result, 
if the same old roots have been used year after year. 


Mrs. B. W.C.—I know nothing about the plant you 
name, 

M B. G. writes that her Hyacinths, grown from 
bulbs forced into bloom in the house two or three years 
“gO, are Weak. Naturally they are, for forcing is an un 
healthy, debilitating process, and old bulbs are not 
worth keeping after blossoming. If fine flowers are 
wanted, always b ly fresh bulbs each seuson. 


MARGERY” asks if Tuberoses, which bloom in sum 
bulk can be made to bloom again in winter. No. The 
te » blooms but once at the North. Fresh bulbs must 
— Freesias bloom year after year, if the bulbs 
ure property ripened after blooming. Keep them dry 

ing summer, and re-pot in September. 


ised, 


pleat 2, Complains of white maggots in soil of pot 
1 and flies on surface, Apply lime-water to the 


Soll, saturating it thorougly. 


we . 
ome ou cannot have read this Department very 
known What tee past year, or you would have 
second tin “ty  f think of using bulbs in the house a 
Hyacinthe g Preat Ornithogalum precisely as you do 
‘ Srown for winter blooming. 
A.M : 


B. writes that s s \ ‘the T POSE 
Which small b ki has old bulbs of the Tuberon 


about 


: bs have formed, and she w s 

to kr wh. 1Ve rimmed, mre 1 Want 

then ye Vhat to do With them in order to develop 
1 into blooming bulbs. Separate in 


spring —after 
and plantin a light, rich 
inky and warm location. In two years 
ought to bloom. : 


the ground has | 
Sandy soil, in as 
these small bulbs 


-rCOMme Warm 





Mrs , ; 
to thri L. M. B. vould like to know why her plants fail 
‘elton in ; and thinks they ought not to fail, because the 
lamps The d by a furnace, and gas is used instead of 
plants do not do wapeebly the very reason why the 
it do well. as furnac : ; 
always injure “pha dy furnace heat is too dry, and gas 


She asks . 
bow pe ay Mrs M J. P., who wrote in December num 
how she does it . arom In pits, to explain more fully 
ot are pee: Bnd if any artificial heat is used: als 
What part of the country she lives in Re 
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Mary 8. D.—Orchids are very popular plants, because 
of their pecu'iar habits of growth and the strange 
beauty of their flowers. Many of them resemble but 
terflies in shape and in their exquisite coloring. Some 
have very large individual flowers, while others have 
small flowers borne in spikes and clusters. 
cipal colors are rose, mauve, white, lilac, and a pale, 

yellow; but some varieties have more brilliant 
colors, and some are beautifully freckled, or spotted in 
amanner to make them very conspicuous, 
two general divisions: verial and terrestrial. rhe 
former are found growing on trees attached to the bark 
or limbs, where they seem to draw sustenance from the 
air. Hence their name. The latter grow in soil. Our 
native Cypredium is one of this class. Most of the ter 
restrial Orchids have thick, fleshy roots, but some have | 
a sort of bulb, These plants are not adapted to general 
cultivation outside a greenhouse, though Cypredium 
insigne and a few others can be grown in the sitting 
room if they are given good care. I would not advise 
attempting to grow them there, however, as the 
chances of success are not good unless one makes a 


Their prin 


There are 


tudy of their peculiarities and wants. Less exacting 
plants will afford more pleasure, 
Mrs. J. G. M. asks how to increase the stock of the 


Plants named, saying that she has never 
roouling a cutting. The Bouvardia is almost always 
propagated by division of the roots. Break an old plant 
upart, and you will be pretty sure to find that there are 
“eyes,” or growing points on the roots. Put these in 
sand made damp and kept so, and put in a warm place, 
and in ashort time they will develop into plants. The 
Pilumbago is easily rooted in damp sand, if the wood of 
the cutting isin the proper condition, It should be at 
that intermediate stage when it is not tender, and still 
not hardened enough to begin to look woody. Take it 
when it is passing from the tender stage to the woody 
one, It will require some attention to determine when 
itis in the proper condition, but you can experiment 
until you have satisfied yourself aboutit. Florists 
sometimes bake potting soil to rid itof larvie of worms, 
but I do not think it) an advisable thing to do, and 
because I feel sure that the heat injures the soil to a 
considerable extent. Cuttings of Camellias and Cape 
Jasimine can be rooted in damp sand. Take them when 
the wood is just beginning to harden. 


succeeded in 





L. T. 11.—Pelargoniums bloom only during the spring 
months. ‘After blooming Keep pretty dry until fall. 
Then re-pot, and cut back at least one-half. Do not 
encourage much growth before January. Doubtless 


your Rose is not suited with mdoor quarters. Better 
Winter in cellar. 


I. J. H. writes that her “ Beefsteak Begonia” has 
been dropping its leaves ever since it was re-potted, 
There are white worms in the soil, and she suspects them 
with being the cause of the trouble. Perhaps. ‘To kill 
them use lime-water. But perhaps the plant belongs to 
that class of Begonias which ripen their growth each 
season. Some kinds do this, and the branches fall off, 


joint by joint. These kinds have semi-tuberous roots, 
and send up sprouts in spring. 
Mrs. F.C. S. asks if Reses could be induced to bloom 


in winter in pits, at the North. Ithink not. A_ pit 
would winter them safely, but it would beso cold that 
they would remain dormant, At the South, pit-grown 
plants bloom well. 


Mrs. ©C.—The flower sent is an Azalea. After it is 
done blooming the plant will make its annual growth 
of branches. Keep in a moderately cool room, Shower 
daily all over, and be careful to see that the soil in the 
pot is moist all through, but do not give enough water to 
sour the soil. In spring, put the plant on veranda where 
it will get plenty of air with shade, and be very care 
fulall through the season to see that it gets just enough 
water to keep the soil moist all through. It will form 
buds for next season, flowering in the fall. If allowed 
to get dry at the roots after these buds have formed, 
they will be pretty sure to drop. 


Mus. 8S. B.S. writes in reply to a correspondent that 
Poison Ivy is Kalima latifolia, and that Noney-suckle 
is Azalia nudifiora. Not so. The Poison Ivy of the 
North is Rhus toxicodendron, a trailing plant bearing 
yellow-white berries; while Kalima latifolia is a mem 
ber of the Laurel family. Azalea nudifiora belongs to 
the Rhododendron family, and is in no way allied to the 
Honey-suckle. It may possibly be called a Honey-suckle, 
locally, but it has no claim tothe name. This corres 
pondent writes that she is familiar with the Castillegia, 
concerning which some one has inquired, She says it 
is a most troublesome plant, every little piece of root 
sending up a shoot; therefore, hoeing it up only serves to 
spread it. 
S. Alabama, would 


Mrs Bb. Srrout, “ Evergreen,” 
P., who wrote about a 


like the address of Mrs. M. J. 
peculiar Begonia 

Mrs. W. asks which is the 
the house. Ifa large kind 
reclinata. For a lower and 
Latonia Borbonica. 


best variety of Palm for 
is desired, select Phanix 
more spreading sort, get 
goth excellent. 


Mrs. W. V. has a four-year-old Orange tree which 
does not bloom, and she wants to know why it fails to 
do so. Itis, doubtless, a seedling. Most bearing plants 
are grafted. Seedlings will bear in time, but not as 
soon as vrafted or budded plants. 

Mrs. P. Fk.—Leaf sent, Begonia metallica. 

Mrs, W. C.—This correspondent complains that she 
fails to make small Roses, such as florists send out, 
grow. On receipt of such plants they should be taken 
out of the box in which they come, and the plants set in 
a pan of warm water —without removing the paper or 
moss Which has been wrapped round them-—for an 
hour or two before potting. Putin small pots. Water 
only when the ground seems dry on surface, and do not 
keep too warm. If treated in this way, all plants hay 
ing good roots will soon begin to grow, and be in first 
rate condition by the time it is safe to plant them out in 
the beds. 





A. M. J.—Tubers of this class of Begonias should be 
left in the pots in which they grew during the summer 
Dry them off, and set the pots away in a place where 
they will be free from frost. Give no water. This treat 


ment applies to freesias, also In March or April 
bring out your pots of tuberous Begonias, shake the 
bulbs from the soil, and repot them, and get them 
started as soon as possible, if not kept in a heated 


room the tubers will not shrivel; they will absorb 
enough moisture from the air to keep them plump 
Montbretias are not hardy enough to live out-of-doors 
through the winter at the North. Zephyranthes should 
be planted like Freesias. The Amaryllis should have 
about half its bulb set in the ground. 


J_S.—I know of nothing more effective in destroying 
the aphis which infects Asters, than sulpho-tobacco 
soap. It should be used before the plants become badly 


infested. Itis very obnoxious to all aphides. 

Mrs. R. S. N.—The Hibiscus 
and should be allowed to rest through the winter, You 
do not say what kind of treatment the Begonia has 
had, so I cannot form any opinion as to the cause of 
the trouble of which you complain. 


is a deciduous plant, 


Mrs. D. W, E.—I think you will be able to get rid of 
white flies on Salvias, and other plants, if you 
sulpho-tobacce soap. If this does not do the work, ap 
ply kerosene emulsion. 


tise 


Mrs. W.8.—Apply liberal quantities of Soiling water 
to the vine if its roots are where you cannot get at them 
with a hoe or spade. Transplant Rhubarb early in 
spring. I cannot answer the question about Arbor 
vita. Write to some nurseryman, 


Mrs. J. (. P. sends the following directions for a rose 
pit which she highly recommends. She says it never 
fails to give good results, and produces healthier = 
than any that can be procured from the greenhouse. 
“Get a piece of glazed sash. Dig a hole twenty inches 
deep, with straight, even sides, an inch smaller all 
around than the sash which is to cover the pit. Put four 
inches of finely pulverized soil in the bottom of the pit; 
then four inches of cow manure- fresh--and four inches 
of fine sand on top of this. In this sand insert rose-cut 
tings very close together, Water freely with rosespray. 
Then put on sash, letting it lap over the edge of the 
hole. Pack earth and sod about the sash to exclude air. 
Prepare the pit in September or October, and do not dis 
turb the cuttings till time to plant them in spring. A 


slight covering in very cold weather is advisable. Re 
move snow so that light can penetrate the pit.’ 

Cc. C.—Callas frequently bloom the second season. If 
you had told me what kind of treatment your plant 
had received. I might have been able to form an 


opinion as to the cause of trouble, but as you did not, I 
can only “guess,” and guesswork isn’t satisfactory. I 
know nothing about Cacti. Write to A. Blanc, Phila- 
delphia. 


H. P. J.—Give the Gloxinia alight, rich soil, and keep 
the soil moist. Keep out of the sun. 
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AN INVESTMENT 


That Will DOUBLE in 12 Months 


Paying Dividends April and October. 


STOCK OF THE 
Ga.-Ala. Investment and Development Company. 


Capital Stock, $4,500,000. Shares, $10.00 each, full paid and 
Subject to no Assessment. 


Hon. BENJ. F. BUTLER, of Massachusetts - - - - 
Hon. JAMES W. HYATT, Late Treasurer of U. 8. ° : . 


DIRECTORS: 


| Thos. C. SMITH, Pres. 17th Ward Bank, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

| L. M. SANFORD, Pres. Bank of New Castle of Ky. 

| ©. W. PeRKINS, Cash. Mass. Nat'l Bank, Boston, Mass, 
Ginko, C. SCHOFIELD, Pres, N.Y. Contract Co,, of N.Y. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 


President 
Treasurer 


Gen, Bens. F. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, 

Hon. LOGAN toons, of Arkansas. 

Hion. A. U. WYMAN, ex-Treas. of U. S., of Neb. 
lion. Jas. W. Hyarr, ex-Treas. of U. S., of Conn. 


Hfon. Joun B. Gorpon, ex-Governor of Georgia. EK. R. True, Cashier U. 8. Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
lfon. Rormery L. TAYLOR, ex-Governor of Temuiessee, HENRY FEUCHTWANGER, Member of the N. Y. Stock 
lion. J. B. Foraker, ex4iovernor of Ohio, Exchange, New York 

lion. Ricu. HL. Briaur, ex-U, 8. Printer, of Washing 


P. K. Roots, Cashier First National Bank, Little Kock, 
Ark 


F. ¥. ROBERTSON, President First National Bank, 
Kearney, Neb. 


ton, D.C, 

Iion. &. F. MANN, Supt. Concord and Montreal Rail- 
road, of New Ilampshire. 

Hon. D.C. ScoviLLeE, of New York, N. Y. 


SUFFOLK TRUST CO., Transfer Agents, 





EXCHANGE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


PRINCIPAL absolutely secure under any circumstances. 

DIVIDEND of nearly 7 per cent. on present selling price, paid in April. 

PROBABILITY of much larger dividend in October, increasing rapidly thereafter. 
CERTAINTY of a very rapid advance in the intrinsic value and selling price of the stock itself. 


PRESENT FRICE 350) PER SHARE 


OF THE STOCK 


ONLY A LIMITED AMOUNT OFFERED AT THIS PRICE, AND SUBJECT 
TO ADVANCE WITHOUT NOTICE. 








The Directors of the GEORGIA-ALABAMA INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY have 
decided to offer to the public for a short time only, a limited amount of the Treasury stock of the Company at $3.50 
per share (par value $10.00), : - 

This stock is full paid, and subject to no future assessments under any circumstances. 

Under the plan of the organization of the Company all receipts from the sale of the Treasury stock of the 
Company now offered are expended at once for improving and developing the property of the Company, increas 
ing its assets to the extent of the amount received. =a ; - ae 

The entire properties of the Company being paid for in full, all the receipts from the sale of city lots go at 
once to the dividend fund of the Company, in addition to the earnings of its manufacturing establishments in 
operation and its income from other sources, an ; : aly : 

The stock of the Company will not only earn gratifying dividends for the investor, but will increase rapidly 
in the market value, with the development of the Company's property, 
| Money invested in this stock is as safe asin the savings-bank ; will earn much larger interest, and stock pur- 
chased at $3.50 per share now, will certainly find ready purchasers at % per share in a short time. 

The stock will be listed on both the New York and Boston consolidated stock exchanges. ; 

Orders for stocks will be filed as received, in any amount from one share upward, as it is desired to have as 
many small holders in all sections of the country as possible, who will, by their interest in the Company, influ- 
ence emigration to Tallapoosa, and advance the interests of the Company. 


| . $7 will purchase 2 shares or $20 par value of stock. Checks for the April 
14 will purchase 4 shares or 40 par value of stock. dividend, which includes 
| 35 will purchase 10 shares or 100 par value of stock. only earnings of the Manu- 
| 70 will purchase 20 shares or 200 par value of stock. facturing Establishments 
| 105 will purchase 30 shares or 300 par value of stock. owned by the Compete, 
| 210 will purchase 60 shares or 600 par value of stock. : 
| 350 will purchase 100 shares or 1000 par value of stock. and receipts from the sale 
525 will purchase 150 shares or 1500 par value of stock. of City Lots, were Mailed 
1050 will purchase 300 shares or 3000 par value of stock. | from April 1 to April 15. 


Address all applications for stock and prospectuses and make 


Hon. JAMES W. HYATT, Treasurer, Ga-Ala. Investment and Development Co. 


Late Treasurer of the United States), 


GLOBE BUILDING, 244 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Southern Offices, Tallapoosa, Haralson County, Ga. New York Offices, 11 Wall 
St.. Rooms 31 and 32. Boston Offices, 244 Washington St., Rooms 8, 9 and 
10. Philadelphia Office, Room 944, Drexel Building. Chicago Office, Room 
720, Insurance Exchange Building. 


checks, drafts or money orders payable to 


~gF° 80-page illustrated Prospectus of Tailapoosa, Stock Prospectus of Company, 
and Plat of City, with Price-List of Building Lots, mailed free on application from 
Boston office of the Company, where all communications should be addressed. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 
FOR THE SKIN AND SCALP. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ ex- 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
0 skin and moles, warts, superfluous 
hair, birthmarks 


The 
fr 


scalp, eczema 


moth. freckles. pimples, wrinkles. = yerience. Highly indorsed by the medical pro- 
noes, fed veins, etl aula, sano, Mackbense, Sermons, "ee fession; unequaled as a remedy for eczema, 
scars, pittings, powder marks, faeial development, ete. 


scaldbead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
complexion, ete. Indispensable as a toilet ar- 
ticle, and a sure preventive of all diseases of 
the skin. 


At Druggists, or by Mail, Price 50 Cents. 


Consultation Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book 
on all Skin and scalp Affections and their Treatment sent 


sealed) for 10 cents. ~ - 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W. 42d St., New York City. 
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EDITED BY MP LOUISA KNAPP 


Mrs. KNaPP cordially invites the JOURNAL sisters 
to send her any new receipt or idea for kitchen or 
table. 
rates. 
keeping, may be asked without hesitation, and will 
be cheerfully answered in this Department. Address 
all letters to MRS. LOUISA KNAPP, care of THE 


All such accepted will be paid for at liberal 
Questions of any sort, relating to house- 
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HOW TO PRESERVE SUMMER FRUITS 
By ANNA AEx ANDER CAMERON 


IRST comes the luscious 
strawberry. If you want 
these preserves to be a 
beautiful color as well as 
specially nice, the berries 
must be picked the day 
they are preserved. 
Gather them early in the 
morning, and do not let 
them be heaped upin a 
basket or bow], but laid 
on dishes to be capped. 
Select the fruit, and do not allow a bruised or 
imperfect berry among what you use. Allow 
one pound of white sugar to each pound of 
berries. Sprinkle half of the sugar on the 
dishes and over the berries, and let them stand 
for an hour or two to draw enough juice to 
moisten the sugar. When you are ready to 
begin preserving, put the rest of the sugar in 

the kettle, and pour over it the juice thus 

drawn. Set the kettle on the fire and let the 
syrup begin to cook. In half an hour after it 
has begun to simmer thoroughly, put in one- 
quarter of the berries and let them cook for 

ten minutes. Lift them out carefully with a 
perforated ladle, spread them on adish, and 

set out in thesun. Proceed thus with all of 
the berries. When all have been cooked once 
and set in the sunshine, begin again at the 
first dish, and cook them all again, this time 

allowing each dishful to remain in the syrup 
fifteen minutes. 

Return them to the kettle a third time, to 
cook fifteen minutes longer, setting each dish 
in the sunshine as before. Now let the syrup 
cook until it is thick enough, and carefully 
put all of the berries iegnler in it. Allow 
them just to begin to simmer and then put 
into glass jars scalding hot, as you would 
fruit that you were canning. Seal or screw 
up tight. Small jars are best for preserves. 
For ten days after they are made, set the jars 
out in the sunshine, then put them away ina 
cool, dry place. Strawberry preserves made 
thus are delicious, retain their flavor perfectly, 
and keep for years. 


HOW TO PRESERVE PLUMS« 

ELECT large, barely ripe greengage plums. 
h With asharp knife pare them carefully, 
taking off nothing but the skin. Drop them 
in cold water as they are pared. Weigh them, 
and allow pound for pound of white sugar. 
Put the sugar in a preserving kettle with a 
little water, and let it cook toasyrup. While 
it is simmering drop in the plums and let 
them cook until they are clear and tender. 
Remove them to the jars in which they are 
to be kept, and boil the syrup down until it 
is as thick as you wantit. Pour it over the 
plums and seal them up. 


TO CONSERVE PEACHES 


HE best peaches for drying thus, are soft 
peaches, perfectly ripe. Peel them care- 
fully, cut in rather thin slices and weigh 
them. To every pound allow half a pound 
of white sugar. Boil the sugar to a syrup, 
and when it is nearly done put in the peaches, 
part at a time, and simmer them for ten 
minutes. 

Remove from the syrup to flat dishes and 
set them in the sun, covered with wire gauze 
or muslin on frames. Boil the syrup down 
thick, and every day pour over the peaches 
some of the syrup until it has all been ab- 
sorbed and they are thoroughly dry. Then 
pack them away in jars, sprinkling sugar be- 
tween each layer. 


CANDIED GUINCES' OR’ PEACHES 


hey - is an old-fashioned and very delight- 
ful way of peapeing fruit to be eaten as 
confections during the winter. 

Select ripe quinces, wash them and cut out 
any defective places. Cut them in quarters, 
but do not pare or core them. See, however, 
that you leave no defective places in the cores. 
Put them in the kettle with just water enough 
to cover them, and let them boil until tender. 
Remove from the water and put on dishes to 
cool. When cold, peel and cut out the core. 
Weigh and allow half a pound of white sugar 
to each pound of fruit. Strain the water in 
which they were boiled, add the sugar to it and 
set it on the fire to boil. Slice the quinces up 
thin, and put in the syrup after it has been 
boiling for half an hour. Let them cook un- 
til quite thick. Have ready large, flat dishes, 
or sheets of new tin. Spread the fruit out on 
them about the third of an inch thick, smooth 
over the surface, and set out in the sun to dry. 
When it is sufficiently dry to be handled at 
all, cut it into strips or squares, press a knife 
under them to remove them evenly from the 
tin, and turn them over to dry on the other 
side. Turn them from day to day, and keep 
covered with netting to keep off insects. 
When thoroughly dry k away in jars or 
boxes, sprinkling sugar between. Peaches or 

rs may be prepared in the same way, only 
he peaches must be peeled and removed from 
the stems. While cooking stir the fruit con- 
stantly to prevent burning. 

















MAKING RED-CURRANT JELLY 


AKE perfectly ripe red currants. Wash 
F them and put into a preserving kettle, 
and set over the fire until they are well scalded. 
Pass the juice through a jelly bag, and to 
every pint of it add one pound of white sugar. 
Boil for twenty minutes and try a spoonful by 
putting it in a glass in the refrigerator or some 
cold place. As soon as it will harden, pour it 
into the glasses, and when it gets perfectly 
cold seal it up. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR 


“TOUT perfectly ripe raspberries in a bowl 
and cover them with good cider vinegar 
Let them stand for two days, then crush the 
berries and squeeze them in a cloth to expel 
the juice. Measure it and to every pint add 
one pound of white sugar. Boil it for twenty 
minutes, skimming it well. Take off of the 
fire, and let it remain until perfectly cold be- 
fore bottling. Cork well, and set the bottles 
in acool wines. Mixed with iced water this 
makes a very refreshing drink in summer, 


DAINTY DISHES FOR PICNICS 


By A. Goopricu 


irae E is very frequently at 
DN a ecient aloss to know how to 
elit ieee. 

‘) 8 

Q) 










give to a picnic menu 
the variety and delicacy 
of a home lunch. Yet 
there are many dainty 
things which may be 
readily prepared, and as 
easily served on a moss 
table as on a walnut 
one, and the following 
are some which I have selected as suitable 
for picnics. 








RIBBON JELLY 


Ribbon jelly is made by pouring different 
colored jellies one over the other in layers. 
Yellow is made from lemons and oranges; red 
from currants; dark colors from dark berries; 
green from a Jittle spinach-juice added to an 
light jelly ; and crimson by using a little cochi- 
neal powder. Each layer must be very hard 
before the next is poured in. After it has all 
become hard, turn out of a mold into a hand- 
some glass stand, and serve in slices cut on 
the table. Whole fruit, such as cherries, 
strawberries, slices of pineapple, etc., can be 
used in it if one chooses; it 1s very delicious 
served with cream, the whole being just taken 
off the ice, and amore ornamental dish could 
not be placed upon the table. 


VELVET CAKES 


Three cupfuls of sugar; one cupful of butter 
beaten to a cream; add the whites and yelks 
of six eggs, beaten separately and thoroughly ; 
two tablespoonfuls of sweet milk ; one-half tea- 
spoon cream tartar; one-quarter teaspoon 
soda, or one teaspoonful baking powder, 
sifted with one package of corn-starch; one 
teaspoonful lemon-juice. Bake in cup-cake 
pans. 


CREAM MERINGUES 


Four eggs (whites only) whipped stiff with 
one pound of powdered sugar, flavored with 
vanilla or orange. When very stiff heap in 
the shape of half an egg upon stiff letter 
paper, lining the bottom of a baking-pan. 
Have them at least a half inch apart. Do not 
shut the oven door closely, as they burn very 
easily. Watch very closely, and whena light- 
yellow-brown take them out and cool quickly ; 
slip a thin-bladed knife under each, scoop out 
the soft inside and fill with cream whipped 
very stiff as for Charlotte-Russe. The oven 
should be very hot. 


CORNUCOPIAS 


Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, one cupful 
of flour, two tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder; beat thor- 
oughly. Drop one tablespoonful on a round 
tin and bake in a moderate oven. Whena 
delicate brown take out, and while hot lap the 
edges together in form of a cornucopia and 
hold in shape until cool. Fill them when 
cold with whipped cream. This receipt makes 
twelve. 


VELVET CREAM 


Two tablespoonfuls of strawberry jelly, two 
tablespoonfuls of currant jelly, two table- 
spoonfuls of pulverized sugar, whites of two 
eggs, beaten stiff. Then whip the cream; fill 
a wineglass half full of the whipped cream, 
and fill up with the above mixture beaten to 
a cream. 


A DELICACY FOR LUNCHES 


Two eggs beaten separately and very light; 
stir in sifted flour until it can be rolled out in 
molding board. Roll as thin as possible, and 
cut in strips an inch wide and an inch and a 
half or two inches long. Fry a delicate 
brown in very hot fat. Sprinkle either with 
powdered sugar or salt as you take them from 
the fat. To be eaten socn after frying. Very 
nice for lunches or high teas. 
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THAT GREASE SPOT. 
How did it come there? Or, to ask a more important question, ‘‘ What 


will remove it?” 


This very day stop at the grocer’s and get a cake of 
Ivory Soap. Don’t be afraid of the cloth! 


Ivory is different from every 


other soap manufactured and can be used on any cloth safely. 


Now rub well, using flannel and hot water. 


nail brush. 


If it is obstinate employ a 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘just as goed as the ‘Ivory';” they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for “ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopvriGuT 1890, By THE Procter & GAamBte Co, 

















AT WEDDING BREAKFASTS 


HE decorations for wed- 
ding breakfasts this sea- 
son are elaborate, and, 
like dinner parties, the 
table usually presents 
some pronounced color. 
Frequently the tables are 
draped with lace, and 
here and there knots of 
the bridal flower are 
pinned in the folds. An other suggestion for 
either dinner or breakfast decoration, is white 
or colored china silk festooned round the 
table, fastened with flowers. 

At most all of the wedding breakfasts wax 
candles, in brass candlesticks, or princess 
lamps, take the place of gas. Another notice- 
able feature is that the sunshine is no longer 
shut out by shades being drawn down. While 
the wedding breakfast is being served, when 
the guests are very many, they are seldom 
seated. The bride is not expected to cut the 
cake—as the bride’s white loaf is now done 
away with, and only the groom's black cake is 
passed, done up in boxes. 

One of the most brilliant and elaborate 
wedding breakfasts of the seascn was that of 
a millionaire’s son in Chicago. A New York 
caterer served the menu. Forty — were 
served, at the cost of one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a person. The bridal table was in 
shape of a heart. Along the edge, was an 
eighteen-inch ribbon of white satin, with a 
valance to match, over which fell a fringe of 
gold. On this narrow border the plates, 
glasses, forks and knives, etc., were placed. 
The rest of the table was covered with a heart 
of lilies-of-the-valley, and a gold arrow orna- 
mented the centre. At each plate was a cake- 
box of lilac sacin, tied with yellow, the bridal 
monogram being embroidered in violet. The 
other tables for the guests were long ones, 
richly draped with lace, bunches of natural 
violets pinned in the folds. Rococo glass was 
used for the occasion. GRAY. 
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No soap in the world has ever been imitated 
as much as Dobbins’ Electric Soap. The market 
is full of imitations. Be careful that you are 
not deceived. “J.B. Dobbins, Philadelphia and 
New York,” is stamped on every bar. 





ERFECTION “CAKE TINS, loose bottoms. Cakes re- 
moved without breaking. Agents 
wanted. Sample, 20c. RICHARDSON & Co., Bath, N.Y. 

FRUI CANNING made easy, with a chapter on preserves and jel- 

lies. Postpaid, 16c. Mrs. Wueeer, Little's Mills, N. C. 


BURNETT’S 
FLAVORING 





EXTRACTS. 


We sell them exclusively. 


Dec. 1, 1890. PARK & TILFORD, N.Y. 
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CULTURED BOSTON 
PEOPLE USE 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. 


It is the best Laundry Starch in the 
world. It is used by the best house- 
keepers for all laundry work. Electric 
Lustre Starch makes shirts, collars 
and cuffs look like new. 


BLUE PACKAGES, TEN CENTS EACH. 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 








For the JOHNSTON'S For te, 

nourishing FLUID delicious 
health stoc 

restoring BEEF. for 
Food. Sold hy Druggists generally. Soup. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila. Agents. 
A GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPER 


Writes, ‘‘I would not be without the 


for ten times its cost.” 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSIT ¥ 
that pays for itself. 
Convenient, Useful, Simple. a 
Buy one. Satisfaction guaranteed, If nosge® 
r town, sendorder tous. Mention this pers 
and we will allow you a discount of 50 ce > 
Prices, to hold 25 Ibs., $2.50 ;50 1bs., $3-% 
Write for ae —_ 
ing 

Write quick, addres 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG ; 9 
191-198 Carroll Avenue, © Chicag% I 


ee 

















1001 bs., $4.00. 
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ph!" PRACTICAL 
ya HOUSEKEEPER 


EEDITED BY MFSLOUISA KNAPP 


Zs MRS. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL sisters 
to send her any new receipt or idea for kitchen or 
table. 
rates. 
keeping, may be asked without hesitation, and will 
be cheerfully answered in this Department. Address 
all letters to Mrs. LOUISA KNapP, care of THE 


All such accepted will be paid for at liberal 
Questions of any sort, relating to house- 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOME KITCHEN COMFORTS 


By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN 


HIS paper is designed, 
not for those who can 
build a model kitchen for 
servants to use, but for 
those who must take 
kitchens as they are, and 
do the work therein 
themselves. Wecan only give some hints as 
to how to make the best use of what one 
already has, and suggest such innovations as 
can be made under most circumstances. 

Sunlight, thorough ventilation and perfect 
sanitary arrangements are of the first impor- 
tancein the kitchen; and as these are not 
necessarily dependent upon the size of the 
room, asmall kitchen is sometimes more de- 
sirable than a large one. Any defect in these 
essential conditions will endanger the health 
of those who work there, and often in a way 
so subtle that the real cause is unsuspected, 
but the effect on one’s personal comfort is un- 
questionable. 

While the general plan and situation of the 
kitchen may not be changed, great improve- 
ment is often possible with but small outlay, 
if one will only give a little thought to it. 
Screen doors, windows screened all over and 
opening at the top as well as the bottom, ven- 
tilators, outside blinds, long dark curtains and 
washable sash curtains, are conveniences 
which most housekeepers can have if they 
will. 

Where the kitchen serves also as a dining 
and a living-room, it may be advisable to keep 
the working paraphernalia in adjoining 
closets, and have a lounge, rocker, sewing 
table, dining-table, flowers and pictures, in 
addition to the range, sink, cooking-table and 
necessary chairs. But where the kitchen is 
used only for its legitimate work—the cooking 
and cleaning—economy of space and sys- 
tematic arrangement, or handiness, should be 
the cardinal rule in its furnishings. 

Nearly all the work of the kitchen may be 
classified under three heads, viz., that which 
is done about the stove, the sink and the 
table. There is nothing that lessens the work 
of the kitchen so much as a convenient sink. 
Where cold water is brought directly into the 
sink, and the waste-pipe and drain are prop- 
erly trapped and located, and it stands near a 
window and table, near but not in front of 
the stove, and is high enough for you to work 
at without stooping, it will be found conveni- 
ent. Substitute for the -usual dark closet 
under the sink, a long, broad shelf just above 
the base-board, and another narrow one above 
that. Two or three shelves within easy reach 
above the sink, a broad shelf at the left with 
drawers or shelves below, a swinging bracket- 
lamp above, a small folding towel-rack at one 
side, and brass hooks wherever needed, will 
afford convenient places for soiled dishes and 
the necessary articles about a sink. 

_ Among these are the following: granite and 
Iron stove ware, oil-can, lamps, washing-soda, 
borax, copperas, ammonia, oxalic acid, tur- 
pentine, mineral soap, pumice, washing and 
toilet soaps, hand-basin, floor basin or pail, 
vegetable-pan, dish-pan, rinsing-pan, large, 
short-handled dipper, tincup or tumbler, soap- 
dish and shaker, scrubbing-brush, vegetable- 
brush, sink strainer and scraper, dish-mop, 
Wire dishcloth, paring-knife, case-knife and 
fork, tunnel, dish-towels, hand-towels, oven- 
towels, cleaning-cloths, dusting-cloths and 
materials for cleaning silver, brass and lamps. 
Ad cannot here discuss the merits of oil 
. 8, ga8 stoves, or portable coal and wood 
ranges. Each housekeeper must decide this 
question for herself. But taking a portable 
range as the form most generally used, specially 
Where there isa boiler for hot water, we would 
Suggest that you select one with a hot closet, 
double flues, a sifting grate, and a smooth, 
plain, outside finish. It should stand high, so 
wg By over it without stooping, and 
hind . a the wall for you to reach 
hod. Ty ont and allow room for the coal 
range  inge should be asmall mantle over the 
Py online 1e match-box, holders, etc., and for 
keep 4, “nm needed near the fire—bnt do not 
roe ped there when not in use. A 
should be will be needed near by, and it 
oven ode enough to hold the dish and 

Should the iy a 
the space bel ‘itchen wall be papered, cover 
cloth, 1 A cag the stove with enameled 
cloth’also bel oe! re cleaned easily. Use this 
shelves, But, if and on the sink and table 
walls painted. —— have your kitchen 
nails, on the mold, rrange brass hooks, not 
dustpan and br jding near the stove, for the 
: i rush, shovel, tongs, poker, cover 
ifter oven cleaner aes gS. ] ’ by 
them. and do - es 7 - 3 Be generous with 
hook. In a i crowd several things on one 
kindline hac oset near the stove put the 
ing basket, brooms, kitchen a i 

: aprons, iron- 
Shelves in this closet, or on 


ip8 boards, ete. 

ome a near the range, will be handy for flat- 
he le stove blacking-box and tool-box. 

do et eon mare al little closet room and 

would he AP ining-table in the kitchen, it 

made to to have your kitchen-table 

order, and utilize the Space under- 








neath. The dimensions can be arranged to 
suit the space inthe reom best adapted for 


it, but be careful to have it high enough. 
It should have castors and open shelves 
just below the top, with drawers and 
small closets underneath, in which may 


be kept all the cooking utensils, ironing ma- 
terials, and other things, which want of space 
forbids us to enumerate. Do not keep gro- 
ceries or food in it, as these are better kept in 
the pantry orcold storeroom. But it will be 
well to have one or two shelves over the table, 
where the things most needed in daily work 
may be within reach, such as the cooking 
salt, pepper, soda, cream-of-tartar, baking- 
powder, spices and the flour dredger. 

One of the most convenient articles is a 
small table on castors, with a movable zinc- 
lined tray on the top, and a shelf half-way 
below. Utilizeit when you are washing 
dishes, or when cooking over the fire. It can 
be rolled to the pantry or china closet, and 
will save strength and steps. If desirable to 
combinea laundry with the kitchen, and you 
can afford set tubs, have them fitted with 
coversand placed where they may serve as 
tables when not used for washing. A clothes 
frame can be arranged on the ceiling, and 
drawn down for use, and up, and out of the 
way when not needed. 

There should be a place—and you can easily 
find aconvenient one—for a clock, scales, ther- 
mometer, pincushion, a small but well- 
equipped work-box, twine, wrapping paper, 
glue, paper bags, bell, mirror, account-book, 
pencil, almanac, cook-books and any other 
articles which individual need may suggest. 


TO CLEAN MATTING AND CARPETS 


ATTING is washed with salt and cold 

water, and carefully dried. Rub the 

very dirty spots first with water and 

corn-meal. If white matting has 

‘ turned to a bad color it can be 

washed over with a weak solution of soda, 

which will turn it a pale butter-yellow. Use 

a pint of salt to a gallon of water. Use a 
flannel cloth, not a brush. 

If a carpet is wiped over now and then with 
a flannel cloth wrung out of warm water and 
ammonia (a pail of water and a tablespoon- 
ful of ammonia), it will always look bright. 
It must be wiped dry with a clean cloth. 
After a carpet has been well shaken, it will 
clean and brighten it to wipe it over with a 
flannel cloth dipped in high-proof kerosene, 
and well wrung out; until perfectly dry, say 
for forty-eight hours, no matches or fire 
should be allowed in the room. Tea-leaves and 
wet bran, sprinkled over a carpet before sweep- 
ing it, are wonderfully cleansing; but if the 
earpet is of delicate tints either of these will 
stain it. If ink is spilled on a carpet, cover it 
immediately with blotting paper, and renew 
it as soon as soiled. A velvet carpet is cleaned 
by sprinkling it thickly with damp bran and 
brushing it off with a stiff broom. 

Another plan for cleaning carpets after they 
have been beaten and laid down again, is to 
wash them with one pint of ox-gall to a full 
pail of warm water. Soap a piece of flannel, 
dip it in the pail and rub a small part of the 
carpet; then dry with a clean cloth before 
moving to another spot. Before laying car- 
pets have the boards scrubbed with two parts 
of sand, the same of soft-soap and one part of 
lime-water. This will and keep away insects. 

To remove grease from carpets, cover the 
spots with flour or dry corn-meal, and pin 
a paper over it. Repeat the process every six 
hours until the grease is drawn out. brushing 
the old flour off each time. 





SWEETS FOR THE SUMMER 
By A. Waxx 


i HE desserts for sum- 
mer must be specially 
suited to the season. 
One does not care so 
much for heavy pud- 
dings and rich pastry 
during hot weather, 
though delicate sweets 
and frozen desserts of 
various kinds are sure 
to meet with favor. 
The houswife who has these at her command 
is well prepared. 
CONSERVE OF ROSES 

Take fresh rose-petals, dip them in rose- 
water; mash, and boil the juice with an equal 
quantity of crystalized sugar; color the sirup 
with a fewdropsot cochineal; and, just before 
taking it from the fire, drop into it, one by one, 
large, fresh rose-petals. When the sirup has 
all been used inthis way, sift fine sugar over 
the candied petals, and put in jars with 
brandied paper over them. 


DELICIOUS PEACH CREAM 

Take one pound of canned peaches, one-half 
pound of sugar, and rub through a sieve, the 
peaches being cooked very soft. Soak half a 
package of gelatine for an hourin enough cold 
water to cover it; then stirit into a teacupful of 
rich milk or cream, which should be boiling 
hot; and when well dissolved add it to the 
hot marmalade. When pretty cool and before 
it becomes firm, beat the peaches smooth and 
stirinapintof whipped cream, Dipamold into 
cold water, fill it with the mixture, and set it 
away to grow firm. ‘Turn out and serve with 
a garnish of preserved peaches. 


FROZEN ALMOND CREAM 

Blanch and pound one-half pound of Jordan 
almonds to a paste. Scald one quart of cream 
in a boiler; add the almonds, yelks of seven eggs 
and one-half pound of sugar (beaten together 
to a cream previously), and stir all over the fire 
until they begin to thicken; take from the 
fire and beat for five minutes. Strain through 
a fine sieve and freeze. When frozen, remove 
the dasher, and fill the centre with cherry, 
damson and apricot jam; cover and stand for 
two hours. When ready to serve, dip can in 
hot water and turn on adish. 


SPICED CURRANTS’ « 

To four pounds of currants picked from the 
stems, take two pounds of sugar, one-half pint 
of vinegar, one teaspoonful each of all kinds 
of spices, and a small piece of gingerrvot. 
Place the spices in a thin cheese-cloth bag. 
Put the vinegar and sugar on the fire; when 
it comes to a boil skim it and pour over the 
currants and cook gently for ten minutes. 
Put into a stone jar, and next day heat the 
syrup and pour boiling hot on the fruit. 
Do this for several consecutive days. The last 
day boi! the syrup until it just covers the fruit. 

CHERRY AND TAPIOCA PUDDING 

Soak one cupful of tapioca over night in cold 
water. Place on the fire with one pint of 
boiling water. Stone one and one-half pounds 
of nice cherries, stir them into the boiling 
tapioca, and sweeten totaste. Pour intoa dish 
and stand away to cool. Serve very cold, with 
sugar and cream. 

A VERY NICE RELISH 

Cut a small hole in the top of a large tomato, 
and fill with chopped cucumber, onion, cab- 
bage or cauliflower and the tomato taken out; 
and serve on a lettuce leaf with mayonnaise 
and parsley chopped with onion and vinegar. 

TO MAKE ICE-CREAM 

Take one-half gallon 

ounce of gelatine dissolved in cold milk and 
oured into the milk, three eggs, the whites 
beaten separately, and four cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar. Mix well and pour into the freezer ; 
soon as it begins to freeze add one pound of 
chopped almonds, one of grated cocoanut, one 
pound of ripe strawberries or preserves, and 
one pint of seeded cherries. 
COCOANUT CAKES, OR MERINGUES 

Take equal weights of grated cocoanut 
(fresh) and powdered sugar, add the whites of 
six eggs beaten stiff, to one pound of the sugar 
and cocoanut. It should be a stiff mixture; 
add egg enough to make it so. Drop the 
size of a nut separately upon buttered paper 
in pans, and bake ina moderately heated oven. 
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ENGLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 





If you have a Jack 
Frost you will save 
its cost a dozen times 

a year. 
o* a It is not mussy or sloppy. 
A child can operate it. 
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Do NOT BE IMPOSED UPON BY DEALERS WHO MAY TRY TO SELL YOU OTHER FREEZERS 
ey TELLING You Twey are ** Just as Goon” on * Just THE same as THe Gem." 
You Want Tue Best, Tre Most Convensent ano Economicat. 


The Gem theeger 


a A 
Dainty DISHES ror acc tHe YEAR ROUND, fy mAs. 8. T. RORER, A BOOK OF 
104 PAGES, CONTAINING RECIPES FOR 120 ICE CREAMS, SHERBETS, FROZEN Fruits, 
eTc., 1s Packeo with each GEM Freezer. 
6 CENTS IN STAMPS, IF NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION IS GIVEN, ON APPLICATION TO 
“ AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pritacetenia. 


Ltbehtis 


Insist ON HAVING 


tue GEM. 


BamPce COPY MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 





R we give this set as a Premium to those who 
get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices, 
and Extracts. 
and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. We 
want YOU to send for our 120-page Price and 
Premium List. 
you nothing. 

We 
Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 


It tells the whole story. Costs 
Will interest and pay you. 


have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 


811 Washington Street, Boston. 


HROW AWAY YOUR 
THROW PREEZER 


THIRTY SECONDS. 


2 Ots., $3.75; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Ots., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
505 Pearl Street and 43 Park Street, ° 


New York. 

















1847 KOGERS Bros Al.“ 





ARE GENUIN R 











of new milk, one | 








Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 
Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 


use Of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 


Sauces, 


ARMOUR & CO.:, Chicago. 


‘GOLD MEDAL, : PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


2 Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


J 
No Chemicals 
\\ are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
) strength of Cocoa mixed with 
\ | Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
y and is therefore far more eco- 
| }, nomical, costing leas than one 
} centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 














DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


CONDRENSDENILEDTIAM. 


“A Most Delicate Preparation.” 








DEVILED HAM ROLLS. 


Make some light, rather rich, pastry, 
roll thin and cut in squares of about 
four inches. Spread thin upon each 
square some of Cowdrey’s Deviled 
Ham, moistened with cream sauce or 
milk, leaving about one-half of an inch 
around the edge uncovered. Moisten 
the edges with cold water and roll 
each sheet of ham and pastry, com- 

actly pressing the ends together. 
3rush over with white of egg and bake. 


Bend Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.” 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


ABOUT MILK 


Dipping milk out of cans 
peddled about the street, sub- 
ject to dust and rain and drip 
from the reins and hands of 
the driver, is unhealthy and 
dirty. 

Ask your dealer in every 
place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You 
will never have it the old 
way again. Samples, 25 cts. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 











144 Chambers Street, N. Y. Patented, April 17, '88. 
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BUY THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


CELEBRATED 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 


DON’T ruin your Cake, Ice 
Cream and Pastry by us 
ing poor extracts. §SEELY’S 
huve stood the test for 
29 years, 

Ask yourgrocer forthem. 


Sample by mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


SEELY MEG, CO., Detroit, Mich, 


@t may be interesting fo many to know that ff 
Wonderful popularity of Kirk's Juvenile ‘Toilet 
Soap has run its sales ‘to’ the enormous a 


@mount of 2,762,427, * per annum im 
dicating that~ ~ %, “most po owed 
Soap in the/ All tho 
who are ac say n¢ 
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be hoped 
that such ma the largest 
fin the world for all. It is 
sold everywhere, tw. If it cannot 
be obtained at you : 


store send 25 cents 
in stamps to the manufacturers Jas. 8. Kirk & Co., 
Chicago, [ll., and acake will be sent by. return mai’ 
Chey manufacture Shandon Bells, the only perfamag, 


| ELEGANT CARRIAGE 
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uN U pholstered in Bed, Blu 
Sor Brown DAMASK or 
eas. Pavasol to Sasck. 
Adjustable Top. All metat 
. Parts FULL NICKEL, 
WOODEN or WIRE 
WHEELS. 
We manufacture the larg 
est and most complete 
line of BABW CAM. 
MAAGES in the U.S 


Carriages Upholstered or 
Fini hed in any ot yle desired 


Send for Illustrated Cata 
logue, showing 50 styics 


Prices absolutely Lowest. 


WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS THE BEST. 


Satvafaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded, 


JOHNSTON, TALLMAN & CO. ff fares. 


FACTORY: 387, 389 & 301 West 1o7T1 &r NEW YOR? 


45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20 ,000 will be sold in ’9! 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 
ING, EVER-GOING, 
EVERLASTING 


Steel AERMOTOR 


Where one goes 
others follow, and 


P “WE TAKE THE COUNTRY" 





= This unprecedented success is due: 
- Lat. To the fact that before commencing the 
5S Manufacture, exhaustive scientific investiva- 
26,3 tion and experiments were made by askilled 
& sa% mechanical encineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
ul namometric tests were made on 61 different 
m SU” forms of wheels, propelled by artificial and 
eet therefore uniform wind, by which were set- 
2) Or tled definitely many questions relating to 
EEO — the proper speed of wheel, the best form, 
Doz en angie, curvature and amountof.ail surface 
3 4 Ma the reststance of air to rotation obstructions 
-203 in the wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, 
E 2 obstructions before the wheel, as in the 
35 im vaneless mili, and numerous other more 
i) abstruse, though not less important ques- 


tions. These investigations proved that 
220 fmm the pewer of the best wind wheels could 
Ki be doubled, and the AERMOTOR 
daily demonstrates it has been done. 
2d.To the liberal policy ofthe Aermotor 
} Company, that guarantees its goods sat- 
i isfactor7 or pays freight both ways, and 







M4 wW 84. To the enormous output of its factory 
aw which has made possible a reduction of 
I oO prices so that it furnishes the best arti- 


cle at less th.an the poorest is sold for. 
Uf you want a firm Fized Tower made 
of Strong, Stiff Steel, and a Wheel 
that will cost you less than wood, and 
last 10 times as long—IF YQU WANT 
THE TOWER YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
| CLIMB (The Titting Tower) and THE 
WHEEL that RUNS when all others 
STAND STILL, or if you want a wheel 
that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
pump water, turn grindstone 4 saw 
wood, i.c. AGEARED AERMOTOR 
THAT WILL DO THE WORK OF 
FOUR HORSES AT THE COST OF 
ONE ($100) write for copiously illus- 
trated printed matter, showing ev- 
ery conceivable phase of Windmil) 

construction and "CO to the 


ell be Pimere se Sts., G,, Rock. 


. A., or Branch, 12 Main 
” > 4, Francisco, Cal., U.S.a. 


FOR YOU 


Mr. Pagme ces sold in three 
days, 116 Copper Coins for 
$6,915; 29 Silver Coins for 
$4,713; 4 Gold Coins for 
$1760. And we can prove 
that others have done nearly as well. 


Coin Collecting Pays Big. 


oe uu have any Old Coins or proofs coined 
re 1878, save them, as they may be worth 
a fortune. Illustrated circulars on rare coins 
free at office or mailed for two stamps. 


Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass, 
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| sionate cry, * Oh, Hugh, darling! I knew you 


| tude to the instant when he stoed by Jose- 
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A SOUL FROM PUDGE’S CORNERS Talking of patent medicines 
-you know the old prejudice, 

Helical dee ales And the doctors—some of 

them are between you and us, 


Yes, I have got it safe,’ she said He Then came a moment when the terrified pan / 5 
left all his property to Josephine, clear when creature changed again into the self-possessed | They would like you to think 
she was « hte n, an’ let her choose her own ss : . id 6 he ement , ony i —— r that what's cured thousands 
vruardeen till nen She rubies hier flatne i mS fie eves 4s li , 3 . 

And you have kept this hidal these years? those precious moments were a dream; then wont cure you. You'd De- 
said the young man, sternly You have with a wildery, she released herself from his ° 


done very wrong, committed a most dishonest embrace, and in a tone of racking anguish she lieve In patent medicines if 
act. What excuse can you give for this con- — cried out they didn’t profess to cure 


cealment ? * Oh, God, forgive me! I knew not what I . 
fhe woman was more subdued than he had — did everything — and SO, between 
ever seen her, but she had ot lost all of her ne . ly ave « , er avail o - iy 2 ‘ - : 
‘oe wget oF get od Hugh would have drawn her again tohis | the experiments of doctors 
old detiance Well he replied, shortly, breast, but she repulsed hin : ’ 
Ears eal tes me in ™ ast breath ; Je sie Don't touch me, Ifugh! she almost and the experiments of patent 
See Josie Is taken cure Oo wis the only shrieke ay don ; kiss 1e! 1 o . ‘ pie 
| kin she had, and the proper one for her to S{NKrd: | Oa, dome. dunt kiss mer i" | medicines that are sold only 
rely on Nobody disputed my right sO I just yer ied we mean , _ co ‘oo > 7 . MV 1 . 
come. When I found Ezry’s will, says, S21) MGM Weinans because there’s money m the 
put that away till she's eighteen,’ but spe ye eee cme ie: then an ineredulons | “Stuff,” you lose faith in every. 
yrew up such a careless, absent-minded PS a ™ _ prec Pe =e OS OU . - 
creature, Lconcluded to wait till she was twen wo Hie ange Ppa iJ - thing. 
ty-one, in hopes she'd ve more fit to take Marrie is W rite-sou ed Josie, and no ; . ’ ’ —_- 
charge of the farm then.’ Her eyes fell before one knew Impo sible Phe storm and her And, you cant always t l| 


the stern, accusing ones of Hugh Wilton, and — fright had affected he r mind. She could not the prescription that cures by 


she said. * Perhaps I hain’t done just right, mean what she said. Oh, no! It could not ‘ 
“wee pn I te roo Pern cen it: ed say ay be. what you read In the papers, 


shall stay here an’ take care of the farm as He reached out his hand to take hers So, perhaps, there’s no better 
long as I choose. and she will take the money in ‘Josie, dear,’ he said, “you are weary and | as ] } tng , 

the bank—L hain’t touched that—an’ go away. nervous. You do not know what you are say Way to sell a remedy, than to 
Josephine's a good girl.’ Her hard heart had ing. Come, it is growing lighter, and the rain 


evidently been touched by the girl’s generosity. has ceased. I think we can get to the top of tell the truth about At, and 
A happy light leaped into the young man's — the clit?! without much danger now.” take the vyisk of its doing just 

eyes. So Josie had let the better spirit con But she drew away from him still further, : : — 

quer, He began to wonder where the girl *I¢ is true.” she said. ‘as true as truth what it professes to do. 

was. He glanced out i. the Y gooenye rhe itself, Ihave been married for three years.”’ | That’s what the World’s 

trees were swaying in the wind, ane 1 air Meike Betas anf ical ' ; ; 4: 

was filled with a whirl ry ——_ ~ get aati ene ns — Do oily ane W vegan om Dispensary Medical Associa- 

golden and crimson and scarlet, thev gleams ; oo? T ; ep. “a . Pale ° C. , 

like ptbras iam, the gathering darkness ro bt Tell re _, dear that. you are only tion, of Buffalo, N. p= does 


oking with me ‘ll me, Josie! 
He heard the distant, continuous rumble of ene sheciaen Me oa er 


thunder Thestorm was over now, The moon broke with 
‘I hope your niece is under shelter, Mrs. [orough the masses of black clouds, and by its | Dr. Pierce’s 
Packer,’ he said. ‘** We are about to have a ight he could see the ashy pallor of her face . P , 
storm.” and the shudder which swayed her form as Golden Medical Discovery, 
‘ ‘ ' ‘ ervtonee . she answered, 1 cannot. It is t >. I ; | ~ . ° ° 
“So we be,” said the woman, going to the email Hueh + Cann ruc art Favorite Prescription, 
window. “ Josephine’'s out on the clitfor in ‘ <i pga cael - . 
the pasture. I wish she'd come in,” she con ' ME eco he — and she og dpe a - leasant | cllets, and 
tinued, anxiously. “She'll be scaredto death the horror and amazement in lis voice, * or | Q 
| She's always been afraid of lightnin I don't God's sake tell me what you mean ? Dr. Sage Ss Catarrh Reme dy. 
| ‘spose she can help it, her mothe rwas just so * e. not here, please, she said, glanciny If they don’t do what the} ur 
Hugh Wilton remembering the scornful com around in fear at the desolate place Ol 
plaints of this weakness in Josephine, which take me home, please. There, I will tell you makers Say they'll do you 
he had often heard from Mrs. Packer's lips, all!” , , mn 
noted the half-apology gladly (Continued in nert JOURNAL). get your money back. 


‘IT vill go in search of her,” he said, spring 
ing to his feet, as a vivid Mash of lightning 
rent the sky 


tutto he sonst vat |) JUST WHAT YOU WANT, and any Man, Woman NOTHING. 














~~ 





ward the cliff The rain was falling in tor 


rents now. The clouds in the east: gathered “¢ or Child can vet it for 
their scattered forces, and those in the west i yy : OUR CATALOGUE the be st and fine vat 


drew up in sombre phalanx. Then the two 
black armies rushed together with the noise ever issued, sent to any ¢ address FREE. | 
A one-cent postal card will get it for 


of rumbling war-chariots and resounding 
) 
you. WRITE FOR IT NOW. | 
{ 
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cannon and the flash of fiery swords. The 
cure CORNIS io PIANOS 


long dripping grasses curled like serpents 
about his feet as he hurried on. The wet 
leaves were blown against his face. They 
seemed like clammy, cold fingers stretched to 
him through the growing darkness. 

prices for cash or upon an easy| 
installment plan to suit all pockets. 
ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST. That is Ours. | 
3 or 4 BIG PROFITS and Commis-| 
sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOURS. 


Poor Josie! Poor little girl! Alone in the | 
.. THREE BIG FACTS: | eheapest:. | 


storm with her awful fear! He shouted her | 
Our Instruments are Most Durable. | 
Pie have triumphantly stood the test of a quarter of a century. 


CORNISH & 60, eet Ne 


= 


name, but there was no response. He reached 
the cliff at last and swung himself down to 
the rocky ledge, but she was not there. 

The night had come on now, and it was very 
dark here. ‘Josie! Josie!”’ heealled. Anan- 
swering cry was wafted to him through the 
storm, and a flash of lightning revealed her 
crouched against the cliff below. It was but 
an instant, but the weird, beautiful picture was 
forever impressed upon his memory :—the 
black, rugged cliff to which the trembling 
woman clung; the dark pines shivering above 
her like phantoms in the storm; the golden, 
unbound hair, wind-tossed about the slight 
figure; the great, terror-filled eyes. 

** Have courage, Josie,” he called. “TIT will 


| 55 ' 
be with youin a moment.” if 
It was perilous work swinging himself | 
down the wet, slippery rocks, uncertain be- 


cause of the darkness where the next step ‘: 
would bring him. He found himself at last P t B tt Th C 
on the edge of the stream which had worn a | rever 10n e er afl ure. 
deep, narrow channel, and Josie was beyond ar 
it. The chasm was not more than three feet Reports from medical sources show that ‘‘ La Grippe’’ is again prevalent, 
wide here, but he dare not make the leap in : : : . eee ; 
the dark and waited for another lightning | and in connection with its return it is important to note that a decided 
flash to guide him. | : - Pe ea ‘a is recorded 

A white, dazzling gleam showed him a safe | CTCA5€ of mortality from pneumonia Is recorded. 
foothold to which he might spring, and in 
that instant he saw the woman reach her 


arms to him, impulsively, and heard her pas- | posure and whatever tends to debilitate the system. 











This should be a warning to all classes to take precautions against eX- 


would save me!” and Hugh Wilton knew in The trying changes of the weather, at this season, and the consequent 
that supreme moment why God had led him 


| to Pudge’s Corners, that he might there find | Cases of colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, rheumatism, pains in the 


| at love for which all his life hehad vaguely back, and the many other aches and pains caused by unavoidable or careless 
|} longec ? : 


All his life lived thus far seemed but a pre- exposure, are things that can not be neglected, except at the risk of more 








phine Allen, with his arms about her and his | serious consequences. 
lips upon hers. He never thought to question | 
ve Josephine Allen with her imperfect 
education and her rebellious questionings of 
God's relation to human life, were a fitting 
companion for a scholarly young minister 


consecrated to His holy calling. He knew 

only that they were together in the storm and 

the darkness, that her whole soul had gone een 
out to him, and that he loved her exceedingly 

with a love that must either curse his life or PLAS 

be its divinest blessing. He had never belittled s 


his capabilities for loving in the many flirta- , , ‘K's 
tions to which young men are prone, and now Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK* 


As attested by indisputable testimony, they may be both prevented and 


relieved by the timely use of 








she trembled in his embrace like some wild, 
frightened creature of the woods. 

LY 
submitting to his caresses, drinking in his | We have a plan by which every family may obtain a $400 Upright Grand Piano, ABSOL eS 
broken words of endearment till the storm | WITHOUT COST. To fully explain here would require too much space. Full information 





his whole being surged toward the girl while | and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
Forgetting everything but her great love 
offet 
began to abate and the lightning flashes grew book containing $2.00 worth of music sent on receipt of to cents. Write at once, as this 


the wind blew her wet hair against ‘him, and 
and her terror, Josephine Allen clung to him, $4 0 0 U P Rl G H T P 
less frequent, may not appear again. STEWART & WOOLLEY, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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A Poverty-stricken Millionaire! 


This seems a paradox, but it is ex- 
plained by one of New York’s richest 
men. ‘*1 don’t count my wealth in 
dollars,” he said. ‘*What are all my 
possessions to me, since I am a victim 
of consumption? My doctor tells me 
that I have but a few months to live, 
for the disease is incurable. I am poor- 
er than that beggar yonder.” ‘“ But,” 
interupted the friend to whom he spoke, 
‘consumption can be cured. If taken 
in time, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery will eradicate every vestige 
of the disease from your system.” ‘*Tll 
try it,” said the millionaire, and he did; 
and to-day there is not a he althier, 
happier man to be found anywhere. 
The **Discovery” strikes at the seat of 
the complaint. Consumption is 2 dis- 
ease of the blood—is nothing more nor 
less than lung-scrofula—and it must 
and does yield to this wonderful remedy. 

*“*Golden Medical Discovery” is not 
only an acknowledged remedy for that 
terribly fatal malady, when taken in 
time and given a fair trial, but also for 
all forms of Scrofulous, Skin and Scalp 
Diseases, as White Swellings, Fever- 
sores, Hip-joint age Salt - rheum, 
Tetter, Eczema, Boils, Carbuncles, Ery- 
sipelas and kindred ailments. 
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-* LABLACHE *= 


(TRADE wanx ) 


FACE POWDER. 


|- BO v-B. nes MASS.-, 
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EVER BLOOMING. 
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From the charming little 


CINDERELLA 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 

BOSTON ‘THEATRE, Oct, 4, 1888. 
34 West street. 


in 


Ben Levy, Esq., 

Nall mv travels [have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powderin the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, 
Vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARG UERITE FISH. 

The Lablache Face Powder is the 
perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and beauti 
fies the complexion. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West street, Boston, Mass. 


purest and only 





Eetorones: Pres. [lide and Leather 
TED & ONCERNS 
2k Recinee cl Cc CENEROUS 
TO START — Trish i 
\. 02. of Best 1’ riple 


box or our Im. Seal 
Giftwmth W cts., w 


mk, Cuicago. 
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est Shoes and Peifumes. 








’ Shoes. Sent t We: ty r ceinu 
Cle postay ress «. agin 
almer tore, } RR, 


WIRE 






“LFENCING 


BEST. 
. FRE IGHT PAID. 
TING. Newthing. 


ing! No be agging! on Heavy Selvage. 
_—e@ullen Woven Wire Fence Co.. Chicago. 


DRESS PATTERNS 


: ad THE TAILOR METHOD. 


ILTRY NET 


= Cut from Your Own Measure. 
end for blanks and instructions 
Wi for self-measurement. 

ll fit without change of seam. 


NATIONAL PATTERN CO., Bloomington, tl. 
|SUPERIOR 


MERON quay 


5 RATE 
aren “ee pricé 2 





vi aan uy R 
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Free 
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BED-TIME 


By HARRIET FRANCENE CROCKER 
Bed-time—the sweetest hour of all the day! 
When mothers lead their little ones to rest 
A happy, white-robed thron blithe 
gay, 
SO Sleepy, too 


y © 
vy, SO 


and 


each birdie seeks its nest. 
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Bed-time—the winsome baby-heads droop low, 
Like tired blossoms nodding on their stem; | 
And each wee child repeats the little prayer 
That mother, with her sweet voice, taught to 
them. 


Bed-time— the voices hush their music now! | 
White eye-lids droop o'er tired, dreamy eyes; 
The mother sits beside the little bed, 
And, from her heart, sweet, silent songs 
arise. 


Bed-time—and all is very quiet now, 
Save low, soft breaths that lightly come and 
gO; 
The nursery-light shines on the faces sweet, 
Of all the little sleepers in a row. 


-“*e- 


THE CARE OF CANARIES 


By Mrs. M. C. WILLIAMS 


N the care of canaries in the 
home, cleanliness even out- 
ranks godliness. Given that, 
with proper food and reason 
able freedom from bad air, 
your bird's days will be long 
in the land, his song a de- 
light to you eleven months 
in the year. 

Do not expect a canary to sing while moult- 
ing. The growth of his fine new winter coat 
requires all the surplus vitality of his small 
body. Feed him liberally with some good 
prepared bird-food, keep him clean and quiet, 
and nature will do the rest. For steady feed- 
ing give mixed seed, two parts rape to one of 
canary. Give a little fresh lettuce every day, 
a bit of apple three times a week. Wash the 
floor, bath, and soon, every morning. 
Put in fresh gravel three times a week. Use 
the regular bird-, gravel if you can getit. If 
not, clean, sharp river gravel, almost as fine as 
sand will do. Once a week, give a feed of 
hard-boiled egg, taking care to remove it be*® 
fore it becomes stale. In place of it you may 
with advantage, sometimes give bread soaked 
in new milk and squeezed nearly dry. A cleft 
pepper-pod hung at the side of the cage, is a 
helpto both appetite and digestion. So is a 
spray of pepper-grass, taking care not to let it 
hang If your bird is hoarse, 





cage 


too long. soak 





the pepper-pod in milk and let birdie 
drink of the combination. 

As you love your bird, keep him away from 
draughts. They are as deadly 
and even more cruel, 
side, not in the window 
over the top of it. Sunshine is an excellent 
good thing for your pet, but the rays must not 
beat too long nor too full upon his feather 
cap. Never leave him over night up toward 
the top of a room in which gas jets have been 
Hot, foul air always and 
will make short work of himin much less 
thana night. In hot weather give a bath 
every day. In cold, every other day is better. 


eat and 


almost as cats, 
Hang your cage out 
, first putting a shade 


ascends, 


| No matter what the season, be sure that he has 








a sheltered place to get dry in. Every year 
bronchitis slays its thousands, yea, tens of 
thousands, and more than half contract it by 


perching in a draught while damp. 
With the right sort of gravel, cuttle-fish 
bone is not absolutely essential. It is very 


well though, to keep a bit within reach, 
care though that nothing eatable 
wires. Verdigris is the result 
for birds or men. 


Take 
corrodes the 
a potent poison 


The finest singing birds are brought over 
from Germany. It is, however, entirely and 
easily possible to raise very good ones from 


imported stock. Choose birds of different 
strains, give them a big cage with a gourd or 
cocoanut shell swung in one corner, and 
warmly lined with wool and hair. When the 
birdlings come out of the shell, put in a plen- 
tiful supply of cracker and hard-boiled egg 
grated and mixed in equal quantity. It must 
be prepared fresh twice a day, as it sours 
easily, and is then poison to the tender nest- 
lings. Leave both parents to care for them 
until they are feathered and can go into a cage 
of theirown, when the old folk will probably 
set upa new family at the old stand. 

Young birds begin to sing at about four 
months old. The full voice comes at seven or 
eight. As soon as they begin to chirp and 
twitter, borrow, buy or steal a fine songster, 
put him with them ina room to themselves, 
but in separate cages, and see how they will 
give him the sincere flattery of imitation. 

Next to draughts and improper feeding, ver- 
min are the roots of all the ills bird-flesh is 
heir to. For each, prevention is the best cure, 
Bird-lice harbor in the cage itself by daylight. 
Oil of any sort is death tothem. If you have 
reason to suspect them, take your bird out of 
the wash and scald it thoroughly, then 
oil all the top with sweet-oil or fresh 
lard. 

If your bird droops and lacks appetite, put 
a rusty nail into his drinking fountain, and 
mix a little coarsely-powdered charcoal with 
the gravel on his floor. Take thought for him 
in sharp changes of weather. Give him shade 
and air when the thermometer goes up to 
ninetv. Throw a blanket over the cage when 
it gets toward freezing. Keep him as nearly 
as possible at the Irishman’s “ middle « 
treme’ and your portion shall be morns of 
music, days of joy. 


care, 


good 


*,* Thousands of people are taking advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the Premium Department of 
Tut Lapres’ Home JOURNAL to secure a subscription 
to a Music: ‘al Library for One Dollar, Consult’ your 
Premium Supplement, 
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Away with the wash-board 
Use 


* Pearline 








J 


As long 


you use the old 
wash-board 


there'll be hard 






work and waste. That's 
what goes with it, and can’t be 
taken from it. That’s what it was 


made for. It’s the rub, rub, rub, on it that ruins ADR 
the clothes, It’s the wash-board that wears you 
out. You don't need it 

Away with wash-day! You don’t need that, either. You 
don't set apart a day for washing the dishes. Wash the clothes 
in the same way, with no more : work, a few at a time. 

But you'll have to use Pearlineto do it. Pearline only can 
rid you of wash-board and hard work; with it you can do 
your washing when you like. And you can do it safely, too. 


Directions on every package. 
the peddlers and prize givers, who say their imitations are “as good as” 


Away 
or ‘‘same as’ Pearline—IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled and 
with has no, has no — Sold — all grocers. 246 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Alleock’s 
Corn 


On receipt of Ten Cents 
we will send, prepaid, to any 
address in the U.S.,a package 
of Attcock’s Corn SHIELDS 
or a sample of Attcock's 
Bunion Suietps. They give 
immediate relief, afford abso- 
lute comfort and if continued, 
effect a final cure. 

A single trial will convince 
the most incredulous of their 


value. 

The CorRN SHIELDS are made in TWO 
sizes. In ordering specify size wanted, 
large or small, 





Bunion 
witields, |=." 


= DOWN WITH HICH PRICES. 


WHY not buy from the Largest Factory of 
its kind in the SAVE Middlemen’s or 
world, and Dealers’ profits. 

Over 1,000 Articles 

sold direct to consumers, thereby 

saving 30 to 50 per cent. 
































Our New 
Automatic Brake 
on all Coaches, 





|_and ICE CHESTS, 





COMBINATION 4 























THE 
WONDERFUL 


LUBURG CHAIR 


Combines a room-full 
of Chairs in one, besides 
making a Lounge, Bed, or Couch: 
Invalid appliances of every description 
Fancy Chairs, Rockers, &c. 
Be” Write at once for Catalogue, 
Send stamps and mention goods wanted, 


THE LUBURC MANUFACTURINC CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPT. B 94. No. 321, 323 and 325 NORTH EIGHTH STREET. 











| — 
} LIBRARY DESKS. | _FOLOING BEDS. 





























| WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES | 


And make it easy for you to buy of us no matter where you live. 
Yes, my dear, your Mar —— Estab. 1859. 


chal &Smith Piano is a beau- 














tiful instrument, the tone is 
s0 8Weet and pure, the action 
so fairy-like, and the finish 
so elegant that nothing is 
left to wish for Their 
Organs, too, are as sweet and 
beautiful as tueir Pianos. 

! wrote and told them Just 
what / wanted, and they sent 
it to me, agreeing to take it 
back and pay the freight both 
ways if I did not like it, but 
/ could not be better pleased 
if | had a thousand to choose 
from. They send their cata- 


—_ 
logue Haeaph to every one who MARCHAL & S ITH PIANO Co. 
___ wishes to buy. 235 et ist Street, New York. 











TEETH with Crystaline. Stop 
Pain and Decay. Lasts a lifetime, 
T. FE. TRUMAN, M. D., Wells Bridge,N.Y 


DRILL Dopo +s for parlor or 
lawn. cents. Catalogues free. 
BAKER'S, 23 Winter Street, Boston. 


FILL YOUR OW 





Circular free, 
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DELICIOUS MINCE PIES 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


E SUCH 





received at all Pure 
Food Expositions for 
Superior Quality, 
Cleanliness, 
and convenience to 
housekeepers. 
Bach Package contains material for two large pies. 
Grocers often substitute cheap imitations, tomake 
a better profit. Refuse such articles, and insist on 
baving NONE SUCH brand—the best. 
MERRELL & SOULE, SYRACUSE.N.Y. 


THE QODELL TYPEWRITER. 


ONLY $20.00. 
‘3SVO 3718no0aG 





THE GREATEST TYPEWRITER IN THE WORLD. 
Guaranteed to do better work than any other Typewriter 
made, or we will make you a present of one. Send for 
Catalogue. _ODELL TYPEWRITER CO., Chicago. 


selected! by mail. For Se. 
postage will send samples of 
our ryan LP's ¢ mith 
borders to match at vy IS F. BEUC 
pa J low prices,| 48 N. 12th tet *hila., v2: 


MOTHERS’ BABY POWDER, 
(THE BEST MADE.) 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
Bernard Meyer, Selling Agent, 
151 Chambers Street, N.Y. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 





A Monthly for 
Home and School. Science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations, $1.50a year, Sample copies, 6 cents. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Bailey’s Rubber 





TEETHING RING 


The FLAT-ENDED TEETH serve to EXPAND the 
SKIN of the GUM, softening the latter, thus aiding the 
coming tooth and allowing perfect circulation of the 
blood without irritation. Mailed on receipt of price, 
10 cents. 


C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


Everything in Rubber Goods. Wholesale and Retail. 


MRS. SARAH J. SCHACK’S 
DRESS REFORM 


Abdominal « Hose Supporter 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and infor 
mation inclose two-cent stamp. Agents wanted 
Address 

EARL M ANU FACTURING CO., 

21 


Fifth Avenue, Chic “AZO, Il. 





A DELICATELY 
PERFUMED 


Face Powder. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Samples by mail 10Oc. 
VAN DYK MFG. CO., N.Y. 


(Established 1861). At Wholesale 
Natural Curley Bangs, $1.50; 
234 in., 2 0z., 18 in. long, 90c.; 2'4 O%., 20 in. long, 
\ ®$. Ladies’ and Gent's 
$10; Salvatorium for Gray Hair, $1. 








Prices, 
Switches, stems 


HAIR 


1.50; Gray #2 and $3; White, 
Vigs, 
Shell Crimping Pins by mail, 5c. 

HENRY LOFTIE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NO MORE DULL SCISSORS 


the dullest shears or scissors quickly, and do it better 


The Woodruff Scissors 
Sharpener will sharpen 


than any 


postpaid, 
stamps. 


scissors-grinder. Any lady can use it. Sent, 
with full directions, for only 25 cents in 
ee November 18, 1890. Address 

. E. WOODRUFF, Centerbrook, Conn. 


ornSOS) men 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old A Fasally Physician. 
THINK 

In use over 40 oh ay one Family. 

Dr. 1. 8. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixt; i Iff 
learned of this now celebrated peaned: > for the — 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I —_e, used it in my fami ly. 
ed by you) I regard it —- of the best and 
‘est remedies that ean found, used internal or 


external, in all cases it is c laimed to relieve or cure. 
H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d tist >, Benaor, Maine. 


hould have Johnson’s 

Eve ary M oth er Anodyne Lintment in the 
for Crou 

— Cole, “Cuts, Bruise: a cram “4 

ay eos a a .r Relieves Sammet 

Somplaint its Meow mace (Pelee 35 cts. -paid; 6 bot 

seats L8. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 

















One pair of 
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TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS Any question from our readers of help or interest to women will be cheer 
fully anawered in this Department 

Kut please bear in mind Write your questions plainly and briefly. Don’t use unnecessary words: editors 
are busy persone 

The riv ght fo answer or reject any question ts reserved by the Editor. 

Answers cannot be promised for any special issue. They will be given as quickly after receipt as possible. 

All correspondence should be accompanied by full name and address, not for publication, but for reference. 

Mrs. R.—“ Aunt Patience” is in reality Mrs. Lyman LiLLiaAN B.-A suitable present to give your be- 
Abbott, one of the sweetest and most lovable women on trothed would be a handkerchief case, a pretty book, 
the JOURNAI ed torial staff. She is the wife of Kev your own photograph artistically framed, or some 
Lyman Abbott, D. D., the successor of Heary Ward handkerchiefs with his monogram upon therm, rhe 
jeecher as pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn monogram, by-the-by, should be small and done in white 

cotton 

SEVERAL INQUIRKERS) Mr. Bok’s portrait cannot be 
printed in the Joc RNAL, for the reason that he has posi Miss BrowNn--An invitation to an evening reception 
tive objections to being portrayed in the pages of his worded such as the one you received, that is, from “ Mrs. 
own magazine. There is published by the JouRNAL, White and daughters,” is in very bad taste; so in writing 
however, a litthe book entitled “The Story of a Maga your acceptance or regret, simply address it to the 
zine,” containing a portrait of Mr. Bok and a sketch of mother, making it “* Miss Brown thanks Mrs, White for 
his life, and by sending a two-cent postage stamp to the her polite invitation for Wednesday evening, and regrets 
JouRNAL it will doubtless be glad to send you or any her Inability to accept it.” 

” ‘ reader a copy. 

ther reader a cop; G. B.—The only way to walk straight and hold your 

Tue Writer —-A great many people eat corn from head erect, is to make up your mind to doit, and then 
the cob when it is sent to the table in that way, but it is not allow yourself to forget the duty which devolves 
certainly more dainty tocutitoff A cake which has upon you, 


layers of custard, or cocoanut or jelly, indeed any cake 
that would soil the fingers, is properly eaten with a 

fork. Cheese is brought on the table just before dessert 
a eaten witha bit of bread; the knife being used to 
convey it from the plate to the bread, Coffee is served 
after dessert; water all through the meal. 


Mrs. L. A. FE. -In writing a reference for a servant give 
it in the third person, commencing “Jane Brown has 
lived with Mrs. John Smith for three years, during 


which time she found her honest, industrious and sober. 
sje sure and give the reason why she is leaving you, 
and do not neglect to date your reference for it may be 
used when Jane Brown has become dishonest, drunken 
and lazy. 

Anmnr Pears’ 
soquet, or any 
complexion, 


Castile, Brown Windsor, 
of the standard soaps are 


Cashmere 
good for the 


Apba-—If you have only met the young man once, it 
would certainly be undesirable for you to ask him to 
visit you. Wait untilhe makes a request to do so. In 
bidding your escort good-night, simply say you hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing him again, and do not ask 
him in. 

C8. 8.-If a man friend requests permission to call 
on you, it is proper for you to say that you will be glad 
to see him. Of course, T am supposing that he is the 
sortof man with whom your mother would be willing 
to have her daughter associate. There is no necessity 
for thanking a friend for spending the afternoon with 
you. His thanks are due to you. When you are going 
to have some one call to take you to church or a concert, 
it is wisest to have your hat and wrap on when you ap- 
pear inthe parlor. If fruit has been sent you, write a 
note of thanks for it. [tis not necessary to offer any of 
it to the friend who has thought of you in that way. 


NeELLIE M.—In pressing out the blackheads from 
your face you probably try to get too many out at once, 
T distinctly advised taking out a few ata time, anoint- 
ing the place with some healing cream and then in a 
few days the removal of more may be attempted. The 
skin of one’s face can't be treated as if it were some 
heavy hide. 


QUESTIONER—In signing a letter 
or however you may wish it, 
begin with a capital. 


“ Yours cordially,’ 
the second word does not 


L. (. S.-Have a dressing table, like that illustrated in 
the article entitled “ Pretty Things for the Boudoir,” in 
your bay-window, This will give you the necessary 


light on the mirror, and with a few cushions and a stool 
for just in front of the table, it will make your bedroom 
look very pretty. Let the curtains of the window be of 
muslin or cretonne, similar to that used on the toilet 
table. 


Daisy —For such excessive perspiration I should ad- 
vise a visit to your family physician, for it is usually the 
result of extreme physical weakness. 


lL. D. B.—T can give no advice about going on the 
stage. 
AN INquirerR -Do not let your pearl ring get wet, 


as water very quickly discolors pearls. If it needs clean- 
ing, it will be wisest to submit it to a jeweler. 


Jessie —-If your escort offers you his arm when you 
are returning from an entertainment it would be im- 
polite to decline it, 


Vivian—A girl of twenty-two is not too old to begin 
to learn anything she wants. Not only should a doctor's 
wife be well educated, but every woman should aim to 
be a woman of culture. 


A New Sunscriber—In the second year of mourn- 
ing there would be no impropriety ina widow going to 
a lecture or concert with her brother. In declining in- 
vitations to large affairs, her regret that she is unable to 
attend is sufficient, her mourning being understood as 


the excuse. White is admissible for home wear. In 
laying aside mourning or black, any color may be put 
on; the old idea of going through the grays and lav- 


enders being counted out of fashion. 


M. 1). P.-Singeing the ends of the hair is said to he 
better than clipping it, but T cannot speak from personal 
experience, and T imagine it is something that will have 
to be done very carefully, else the entire head of hair 
might be taken off by a burning candle, ‘ 


L. N.—Cold cream will be found desirable for the face 
and may be used as freely as vaseline without the disa 
greeable result to which you refer, In introducing your 
self it is quite proper to say “ Iam Miss Smith.” 


Mary -—If your white wool dress is worth 
over, itis worth cleaning. This T would advise in pref. 
erence to attempting to wash it, especially after your 
recent experience. 


S. H.— Your handwriting is not distinct enough and is 
not the style now in vogue, so that Ido not think you 
would succeed with a class in penmanship. 


VIoLA H.--If the yvoung man was rude enough not to 
send you a note telling you what night the entertain 
ment would be, the invitation in his letter of four weeks 
after, apologizing and asking you to accompany him to 
another entertainment, was very properly refused. If 
young girls were a little more ¢ ‘areful in insisting upon 
the utmost consideration, they would not so often be 
subject to small slights. 


N. R. B.—A bride can be dressed exactly as she wishes 
at any wedding, whether it bein the morning or in the 
afternoon. Suggestions for brides will be found in this 
number of the JouRNAL, 


making 


A NEw SuUBSCRIBER—I cannot recommend any hair 
dye. By brushing your hair and taking good care of it 
it will look well even if it is beginning to change its 
color. 


G. S. D.—The development of the neck is rather more 
difficult than that of any other part of the body, for the 
hones have a way of asserting themselves and will not 
disappear. The best thing I know for it is a systematic 
—- treatment given very gently, and with cocoa 
putter. 


A. S.—It is always in bad taste to sign a letter “ hasti- 
ly.” If it is really true that you are in a great hurry, 
state that fact and sign your letter in your usual way. 


ANGE-—I think it would be in better taste for you 
either to go out with a party of friends to the receptions 
and entertainments, when your betrothed is away from 
you, unless, indeed, you are fortunate enough to have 
a brother, and then he should take the place of the man 
you expect to marry. 


SaBRA—It is in bad taste for a bride to wear a décol- 
leté gown. 


A YounG DREssSMAKER—For the young widow who 
is wearing black I would advise a black India silk, with 
a slightly draped skirt and a coat-basque. 


B. F. K.—Giving the face a Russian bath does at first 
bring out all the impurities, but in a little while the skin 
becomes white and smooth. I cannot say that it will 
take away scars. 


V. W.—If the perspiration has faded the silk, the 
stains cannot be removed without taking out even more 
of the color. 


Grack—The only hair-curlers that I can recommend, 
beside the ordinary curling iron, are the kid rollers. 
These, of course, do not require any heat to form the 
curl, but it is necessary for the hair to remain on them 
for a considerable time. 


BrowNtk—Violet and white lilac are delicate per- 
furnes, and sachets of either may be gotten, so that it is 
very easy to permeate all of one’s be longings with the 
odor that seems sweetest and most dainty to use, 


N. K.--I should not advise trimming the 
with gilt braid; instead trim it with black, though even 
with this by the arrangement of the trimming, the 
much liked military effect may be gotten. Blue will be 
very fashionable this season, You may wear any be- 
coming hat with a white flannel gown, but white un- 
dressed sack gloves are counted in best taste with it. 


bright blue 


Mrs. (. All that you need do on receiving an ordi- 
nary Visiting card with the “at-home” day upon it, is, 
when you do not go yourself, to send your anede ither by 
mailor messenger so thatit willarrive during the recep 
tion. It is not necessary to send a card to each one of 
the ladies receiving; and if you should go, it is only 
necessary for you to drop one card in the receiving 
basket. ‘Only the lady you know owes youacall. The 
friends receiving with her are under no obligations to 
you except while you are under her roof. 


I. 8. KF. 
Instead say, 


"and * 
or, * 


Do not say “ Yes, ma’ am 
‘Yes, Mr. Brown,’ 


No, ma’am. 
‘No, mamma,” 


A CONSTANT READER-—It is your place to call on the 
bride even if you did go to her wedding reception. 


LuLu C.—Having moved into a strange 
must return every call made on you. Later on, when 
you know the people better, you can choose w hom you 
wish to retain as personal friends, 


M. As the gentleman asked your permission to 
call a you gave it, it would be only courteous of you 
when he was leaving after making his first visit, to sz ay 
that you would be happy to see him again. 


village you 


MARQUETTE—A gentleman’s visiting 
John M. Robinson” written upon it. 


Mrs. W. F. H.— When a girl is old enough to have 
visiting cards, she is old enough to have Miss upon them. 


Rose McC'—Suéde is Penemeneed as if spelt“ swade, 
rhyming exactly with glade. It is not a color; it is 
simply undressed kid. 


card has “ Mr. 


Sipyt—It would be perfectly proper to ask the young 
man, who is a stranger, to sit In your pew at church. 
If, howeve r, he attends the church regularly, it would 
not be necessary to continue this. 


AN OLp Marp-—-The best preventive for wrinkles is 
good temper, care as to diet, and the ability to wash 
your face properly, that is, smoothing the wrinkles out 
each time it is bathed. T ry cocoa-butter for thickening 
the eyebrows. Accept my most sincere thanks for the 
courteous way in which you speak of my friend Ruth 
Ashmore, 


Bess —Sugegestions for brides, that will, I am sure, be of 
use to you, are given in this number of the JouRNAL, 


JENNIE H.—It would certainly be improper for you 
to go into the city to go out with the young ma _ unless 
there was some one else with you. It would much 
more proper for him to visit you at your own home. I 
would not advise your accepting any presents from a 
man friend unless you had Known him for a very long 
time. Do not write to a man who is a comparative 
Stranger to you. 


A. F. H.—The only way for you to walk and sit 
straight, is to determine that you will, and then to carry 
out your determination. Tf you are very round shoul- 
dered wearing braces may help you. 


M. M.-—Do not give your photograph to a young man 
without first consulting your mother about it. 


Mrs. N. J. C.—St. Elmo was written by Augusta 
Evans Wilson. It would depend entirely on your abili- 
ty to memorize and the quickness with which you 
could learn to control your fingers, as to the time in 
which you could master the typewriter. [ doubt very 
much if you could teach yourself. 


A JOURNAL R¥KADER-—Some styles for cotton gowns 
are given in the JouRNAL of this month. 


WAITER -Wherever teacups are used a saucer always 
accompanies them. 
Miss ©. H.-—Uniless you are writing to your betrothed 


orto a relative, commence your letter “Dear Mr. 
Smith.” It is not in good taste for a gentleman to take 
a lady’s arm, and she should not request it unless she is 
unable to walk and requires special assistance. 


CONSTANT READER—It is possible that being under 
strong gaslight makes your eyelids swell. Try bathing 
them, just before you go to bed, with very hot water. 
If this does not reduce the swelling it would be wisest 
for you to consult a physican. 


A FAITHFUL READER—You can get the Christmas 
number of the JoURNAL by applying to the office. I 
do not think it necessary either to light up the house or 
to ask a serenading party into a r, unless you know 
they are coming and are rreparer for them. I should 
think it would be quite sufficient to thank them the next 
day for the melody to which they have treated you. 
At a quiet wedding, bridecake, ices, sandwiches, 
salads, tea, coffee and lemonade will be sufficient. 


MARGUERITE R.—At three 0 *clock in the afternoon it 
is proper to say “good-afternoon,” and one does not say 
* good-night ” until after sunset. 


GrackE—One of the pictures of Madame Recamier 
will give you a very good idea of the costume worn dur- 
ing the First Empire. 


Mrs. M. W. D.—Tarlatan is no longer liked because 
of its coarseness, and so I would suggest either white 
tulle or white chiffon with the pale green silk. My own 
experience in dyeing silks has not been a happy one, 
and so I should advise your making it up the color it is 
rather than risking it being ruined in the vat. 


F. E. P.—A black silk blouse made as you suggest, 
with a yoke and sleeves of black silk brocaded with 
gold, will be very effective. It would look additionally 
pretty if you have a ribbon stock, to match the flower, 
about the throat. 


M. B.—A good black China or India silk will not grow 
rusty. Sateens will be worn this summer. 


K. M. F.—In dramatizing a novel it is honorable to 
obtain the author’s consent, and from the author should 
be gotten the permission to change the title when you 
retain the story of the book. The best way to get a lay 
— the public, is to submit it to the manager of the 

eatre. 

















> 
‘Say Mama,| want another glass of 
pines Roor Beer: 


Tue Great eat DRINK 


Package makes 5 gallons. Delicious, sparkling, and 
a ogtising. Sold by all Consens KY Pfture 
nok ecards sent FREE one se 


to a 
address to the C. _E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia, Pe 


SEND A PHOTOGRAPH 


and we will make you a large, 
beautiful 


Crayon Portrait, FREE, 
if you will buy the frame from 
us; send stamp for designs and 
prices of frames. Photographic 
enlargements for Artists. 

WILLIAMS & CO., 

J 8S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘We sell at WHOLESALE PRICES 
BUGGIES, CARTS & WAGONS, 


SSS wont 








CAN SAVE 
you 
uy Over 30 per Ct. 
Any vehicle shipped subject to 
examination before paying one 
cent. What more can you ask? 
S nd 2c. stamp for illustrated 
-page catalogue and price list, 


COLUMBIA BUGGY CO., 73 to 83 Willard St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


“Down With High Prices,” 


THIS SEWING MACHINE 
ONLY $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.60 
Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Seale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale., .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools. .....20.00 

1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO BCALE co. co. Ghieng*, aut. 


jIAD GREY 


BN. § A er 


G PERFUMES AND TOILET 


ARTICLES. 


“absolutely fine: finest goods made, 
Delicate, refined, lasting. Sold 
by best dealers. Send 50c. for 
‘sample bottles. 


‘LaDy GREY PERFUMERYCO. 
_ BOSTON. mass. 


STEVENS T)ISHWASHER 


Washes, Rinses and Dries per- 
fectly in 5 minutes from 60 to 1% 
pieces at one time, No dish or 
Wiping cloth used. Every ma- 
chine guaranteed to do its work 
pe rfectly. Address for full in- 
ormation, testimonials, ete., 


The Stevens | Dish Washing Machine 1e CO., Cleveland, 0 


40 COUPON OFFERS AND 


our large Lilus, Catalog of SCROLL SAWS, 
Tools, Designs,and 30 CTS. WORTH ot 
full size SCROLL SAW DESIGNS eent 
FREE for 10 cts. in stamps to pay postage 
N WILKINSON CO., 269 State St., C hicage 


New Process DOG ‘BISCUIT 


is entirely different from any other. Does no ot 
cause diarrhea. Dogs eat it in preference to 
other brands, and it costs no more. It con- 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual- 
ities of any other brand. Send for free book on 
management of dogs in health and disease. 

Retail price lc. per lb, Samples sent by mail for 5 cents 
AssocraTeD Fanciers, 400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Ps 


_ft~ £9 BUILD 


HO U Ss cE S. / NEW work 
just published. Contains FORTY 
PLANS of Houses, Churches snd 
Barns with COMPLETE SPECIFL- 
CATIONS. All new designs o fart 
ticand economicalhomes for county 
Villageand city. With this book you 
can build withouttbe services of #2 
architectand thus SAVE MANY 
DOLLARS. Sent postpaid #7 
where for ONLY 25 CENTS 

LAIRD & LEE, sem 4 


=“ CEB 63 Wabash Ave, ,Chicagoy 
PILLOW SHAM HOLDER. Do not pay.” 


3 dollars for a pillow sham 
holder. 
nickle-plated, 


















Trade Mare 


































2 or 


Mine are in sets of three, nicely 
with screws complete 

and directions for putting up. They 
will last a lifetime. Mailed, post- a 
paid, to any address for 10 cents a set; 1 dozen sets 19 
cents. Agents wanted. 


T. M. GANDY, Chester, Con? 


The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but = 
pecially valuable at this season, if there is 4 weakne 
of the Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Junie, 
Hops, Life of Man, Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsapars ‘0 
etc. A goods pring remedy. Material in package k 
make five gallons, 25 cents. Postage, 6 ce ‘ag 4 Bo: 
ages, $1.00, prepaid. _ Prepared only at the N 
tanic "Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. . 

EO. W. Swett , M. 


‘TAKE AG AGENCY for 


DAGGETT. “PAN 

/ROASTI N G 
Needed in every family 

SA VES20 Pere Cent. 
in Roasting and 

Best Bread in oo w 4 
Address nearest office for 0 for Nad 
W. A. DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. Chicago, — 
Salt Lake city, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, 






universe 


Best Utensil in the 
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oy) 
EVER before have I offered such valuable Premiums, as herein de- 
scribed, for a single new subscriber to the JouRNAL; neither can I 
afford them permanently; but, for one month, I have selected, Special 
Premiums as an inducement for your kindly aid in securing your neighbor 
or friend to become one of our number before July 1st. 

With your hearty encouragement and co-operation, I would like to 


push the circulation of Tie Lapres’ Home Journat to the highest possible 





point—a round million copies, if possible, before July 1st—and with a 
determination to accomplish what has never before been done in periodical 
literature in the history of the world. 1 offer you the best possible value I 
can devise, trusting the incentive may be strong enough to assure a special 
effort from every friend of the JourNAL. It is to be hoped, however, that 
every reader is sufficiently interested in the JouRNAL itself to lend as much 
aid as possible to the advancement of its interests. 

Not a dollar of profit do | ask for myself for such new subscribers as 
may be added to our lists during this month, but shall be satisfied with what 
the future may bring to me by the Journat’s enlarged possibilities. It 
should be a matter of pride with every reader and friend, that HER Journat 
shall have such a tremendous influence for good and pure literature, as a 
widespread circulation of one million copies would give it. It would be 
an easy matter to accomplish this end, if each one would only take the 
trouble to speak to some one friend about it. A single word from you will 
do more than thousands of dollars worth of newspaper advertising. 


Shall we have that million ? 


Sincerely yours, 














2 Supplement to June Number—18g1 


Our Popular Stamping Outfit. 








oe E 
eS ¢ t 
aN or Wet and Dry Stamping 
4 =) 
_" any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 10) Le oo 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail, postpaid, an Outfit B Ke \A" 


which we have used in enormous quantities. 


Fi THE PATTERNS . 


We show here (in miniature) the designs included in the Outfit: 


THEY ARE ALL FULL WORKING SIZE }., ',.~ 


\ 








Among the designs are two very beautiful sprays for Scarfs, or the ends of a | 
Table-cover ; one is a curved branch of roses, about 18 inches long, suitable for Sf 
t Saad 
> Sd | ] 
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Kensington Ribbon Work and Outline Embroidery or Painting ; the other, curved _— a b+ ALA Wey ‘Bg 
spray of daisies and ferns, 12 inches, to match the rose spray ; six exquisite fruit 6 bo | We any? WA 
designs, for Napkins and Doilies ; cup and saucer, and sugar-bowl for ‘Tray-cloth ; C DY om oe) wr te LG. «he ) a > 1) V ea 
design for Slumber-pillow ; one set of outline designs for Tidies ; and a complete Vann p) do ye ie eS “u Oy): cH 
set of Initials large enough for Napkins, Handkerchiefs, ‘Towels, etc., (134 inches (1% 2 Evie QE OP Yor YEE? Geer? Ys oe , 2 ee 
. ° . ° - . ofS, 7 - , v we ov * 79 e rn Jie) 
high). Besides these, bouquets (not little sprigs) of poppies, bachelor-buttons, (Cy SPOS DP wD WwW Maggs LN 





pond-lilies, roses and daisies. 


THESE CUTS ARE JUST ONE-EIGHTH THE SIZE OF THE PATTERNS 


THE FLANNEL SKIRT AND BLANKET PATTERNS 


Are each 19 inches long, with straight corner all turned for each: one, a wide three-part scallop, with sprays of lilies-of-the-valley above each scallop, three inches 
wide ; another, a running square design, over three inches wide ; another, plain narrow scallop for edges of Blankets, etc. 
narrower scallop, for vine, with laid-work. ‘The last, a strip of plain scallops, with a lot of little sprigs to use over the scallops. 
wide. One wide Braiding design, or ‘Tinsel design, 16x 5 inches. In addition to those mentioned there are a 


NUMBER OF SMALLER AND MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS 


Our cut shows the Outfit complete. We may help you to form an idea of the actual size of the patterns when we say that the illustrations we show represent 
a sheet 4 feet long by 3 feet wide, photographed down. ‘The patterns, as we send them out, are exactly eight times the size of the cuts. 

This Outfit was originally made and sold at $1.00. We have added a tube of our own STAMPING PAINT, and a Brush for STAMPING DARK GOODS. 

To avoid useless correspondence, please notice that we cannot supply any of these patterns singly, nor can we substitute or change in any way. ‘The Outfit can 
only be supplied as an entirety. The price of this Outfit, for cash, is 50 cents. Cheapest Stamping Outfit ever offered. 





; another, a wider scallop; another, 
Bouquet for corners, 6 to 10 inches 








Linen Bibs 

To any one who will, before July rst, 
1891, send us One Dollar for a new Yearly 
Subscriber (not their own name), we will 
give as a Premium one-half dozen Bibs. 

Postage and packing, 5 cents extra. 

Made of Butcher’s-Linen. Fringed 
across the bottom. Border of Knotted 
Insertion. Stamped ready for embroider- 
ing. Price, 15 cents each, postpaid, or 
75 cents per half-dozen, postpaid. 

In purchasing these Bibs, most persons 
would probably desire to order them in 
dozens—or, at least, one-half dozen at a 
time. We can supply them in this way at 
a very low price. 

For one dozen Bibs, $1.35, postpaid. 
For one-half dozen, 75 cents. Less than 
half-dozen, 15 cents each. All postpaid. 


Linen Doilies, No. 500 


5 " Oriental Embroidery. 
= Silk 


To any one who will, before July rst, 1891, send us 
One Dollar for a new Yearly Subscriber (not their own 
name), we will mail, postpaid, one large hank of Oriental 
Embroidery Silk ;, not ‘* Wash’’ Silk—merely plain em- 
broidery floss. ‘The best value ever offered in Silk. 
Assorted colors—all fine, rich shades ; best goods. We 
shall positively refuse to assort any particular shades. 
We send it out just as received from the factory. Each 
| thread is laid in straight—the full length—and as we do 












not have to pay for the expensive skeining and knotting 
(buying in enormous quantities), we secure and offer it 
low. 

Price, 50 cents per hank. 


Stamped Linen Splasher 


To any one who will, before July 1st, 
1891, send us One Dollar for a new | | 


Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), 
we will send a Linen Splasher measuring 
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To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, 
send us One Dollar for a new Yearly Subscriber (not 
their own name), we will give one-half dozen of these 
Doilies. Send 5 cents extra for postage and packing. 


They are of Linen, of a beautiful quality, hem- 


30X20 inches ; FRINGED AT THE BOTTOM 
AND AT BOTH ENDS. We have a very | 
large assortment of designs, all of which | 


are desirable. 
Splashers have now become indispen- 
sable in every chamber, and are justly 
popular as pieces of fancy-work. The 
price is 25 cents each, postpaid. 





stitched with a one-inch hem. They are stamped 
with designs for embroidering. The prettiest, most 
delicate things imaginable—just the thing to set off 
= a handsome finger-bowl. 

| 4 Price, $1.25 per dozen, postpaid. 


"S=>ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED.=27 
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To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail, postpaid, Silverware as 
follows : 

E1rHER, One Dozen Teaspoons ; or, a Set of Four Tablespoons; or, a Set 
of Four Dinner Forks. 

This is the most advantageous offer of Silver-plated Ware we have ever 
made. We do not wish you to understand this to be the finest Silver-plated 
Ware manufactured ; it is nothing of the sort. It is not our best goods, but, 
at the same time, it is not the cheap, miserable trash so often offered in ‘‘ gift 
enterprises.’’ It is of steel, plated first with nickel and then with silver, and will 
wear well and fora long time. No housekeeper can afford to be without a set 
of Silver-plated ‘Table-ware, if only for company use, and, at this time of the year 
and during the berry and ice-cream seasons, those who are already supplied will 
find ample opportunity to put into use an increased stock. Here is a chance to 
secure just what is wanted. 

For Cash we supply it as follows: Teaspoons, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
‘Tablespoons, 50 cents per set of four, postpaid. Forks, 50 cents per set of 


four, postpaid. 
Gold Thimble 


To any one who will, before July tst, 1891, 
send us One Dollar for a new Yearly Subscriber (not 
their own name), we will mail, postpaid, a Gold 
Thimble, 10 karat fine. It is not solid gold. Notice 
the cut representing the thimble cut in half. It is 
much thicker where the wear comes. ‘lhe dark line 
running around the edge of the figure, between the 
white spaces, represents the stiffening between the 
two layers of solid gold, one being on the outside and the other on the inside 
of the Thimble. ‘This form of ‘Thimble is very much more durable than the best 
of those made of solid gold, and is very much cheaper. In ordering, state the 
size of ‘Thimble desired. 

Price of ‘Thimble, 55 cents, postpaid. 
We can also furnish a neat Velvet-lined Morocco Case. 
and Case, go cents, postpaid. 


- Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk 


‘To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail a package of this, so-called 
‘Waste,’ Embroidery Silk —various 
shades, odd lengths, assorted sizes—all 
good silk and every yard can be used. 
They come to us directly from the winding- 
rooms at the silk mills, and we send them 
out just as received ; not simply three or 
) four shades of red, green, blue and yellow, 
but good desirable shades—olives, delicate 
pinks, ete., coming hap-hazard from a line 
of 250 colors. ‘They are made up of the 
pieces left at the ends of the hanks of silk 
sent to the winding-rooms, and not long enough to make a full skein. Not being 
regular marketable goods they must be sold at a loss to the manufacturers, and 
buying them in large quantities we get the benefit. 

The assortment of silks includes regular Embroidery, Wash-filo, Rope Silk, 
Chenille, etc. We have used hundreds of pounds of these goods and find every 
one likes them. Price, 50 cents per ounce, postpaid. 











Price of ‘Thimble 











Decorative Art Color Box 


To any any who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new Yearly 
Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail, postpaid, a Box of First-quality 
French Moist Water-Colors. 
The Box is of Japanned Tin. 
The lid is arranged in six 
mixing-trays; when open, it 
affords ample room for mix- 
ing the paints. <A ring in 
the bottom of the Box itself 
permits of the Box being 
held in the hand and con- 
veniently used as a palette. 
Three good Brushes, of different sizes, and Twelve Colors in tin trays, complete 
the Set. With each Box we send a sheet of instructions regarding the using of 
colors and the mixing and blending of tints. We import this Set ourselves and 
are so enabled to offer it at a low price. Boxes of this character are retailed at 
50 cents each. Our price 4o cents, postpaid. 


A Pair of Pillow Shams 


To any one who will, ae 
before July 1st, 1891, send | qanig AL [fs 
us One Dollar for a new | \| -8&)x/ 9 
Yearly Subscriber (n ot A if * Fad | > 
their own name), we will | —S< 2 o° + ge SF 

° . 4 % Geen NET 
send, postpaid, a pair of Al wa yng yy " 
Pillow Shams, 36 inches Ti a md oe 
wide, made of ‘*Hill’’ NM BN 

4 sane Vy Yo we VvUN* 
- Muslin. They arestamped 
ready for embroidering. The cuts we show represent 
one of the twelve pairs in our assortment. ‘They are all desirable, and we guaran- 
tee the stamping to be perfect and satisfactory. 

Price, 40 cents per pair, postpaid. 
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To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail, postpaid, a Linen Toilet- 
set of Seven Pieces, which will amply repay the slight effort expended in securing 
the new name. Two mats, 9x14 and 7x12 inches, respectively; one pair, 
82x 9%% inches; another pair, 7% inches square. Momie cloth, damask border 
and fringed. Quality first-class. All stamped ready for embroidering. We have 
imported an immense quantity, but they will not last long. Our second order 
may be delayed. Send quickly, before the present stock is exhausted. 


Price, 55 cents per set, postpaid. We do not break the sets. 


- Bureau-Scarf and Washstand Cover | 
No. 10 











To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new Yearly 
Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail (send 15 cents additional to prepay 
postage) a pair of Butcher-Linen Scarfs, 70 inches and 50 inches long, with knot- 
ted fringe, stamped ready for embroidering. ‘The cheapest linens we have ever 
secured. ‘The lowest offer we have ever made. If you select them don’t forget 
the extra amount to cover cost of mailing (15 cents). 

In ordering, specify Number 1o. Price, 50-inch, 35 cents; 70-inch, 55 
cents, postpaid. 


-Collar-Box, Cuff-Box and Glove-Box | 


SET OF THREE PIECES 





new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will forward by mail (ten cents extra 
must be sent us to prepay the postage) the set we show, including a Collar-box, 
Cuff-box and Glove-box. ‘The latter is 12 inches long, 34% inches wide; the 
Collar and Cuff Boxes are of proportionate sizes. All the pieces are handsomely 
embossed in an artistic imitation of antique leather—a most acceptable present 
for either a lady or gentleman. Don’t forget the extra money for postage. 

‘The price at which we sell the three pieces is very low—65 cents, postpaid. 
We cannot break the set. 


A Beautiful Oxidized Silver-Plated 
Button-Hook 


IN A SATIN-LINED BOX 
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To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail, postpaid, this Button-hook, 


| thousands of which we have used, and which appears to be very popular with the 


ladies. It measures 7% inches long and is beautifully chased. It is of the best 


quality and triple-plated. It will be found to be extremely convenient on account 
of its length, and would be an ornament to any lady’s dressing-table. We send it 
out in a Satin-lined Case. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


~ The Hammock-Chair. | 


To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send 
us One Dollar for a new Yearly Subscriber (not their 
own name), we will give as a Premium one of our 
popular Hammock-Chairs. Send 20 cents extra for 
postage and packing. 

This Hammock-Chair combines the best features 
of a Hammock and of a Swing. As we send it out 
it iscomplete and in perfect readiness for hanging up. 
Ropes, hooks and slips are sent with it. It can be 
packed in a very small and compact bundle, and is 
just the thing in which to spend a hot summer’s after- 
noon, under a shady tree. 

Price, 50 cents. Postage and packing, 20 cents extra. 
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“Canning and Preserving” 
By MRS. RORER 


To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail, postpaid, these two 


books. None rank higher in their class. 

Mrs. Knapp, Editor of our Housekeeping Department, considers this a most 
excellent publication, and is a splendid Premium for our Practical Housekeepers. 
In this attractively printed volume Mrs. Rorer discusses at length the Canning 
and Preserving of Fruits and Vegetables, with the kindred subjects of Marma 
lades, Butters, Fruit Jellies and Syrups, Drying and Pickling. As in her larger 
work, the Philadelphia Cook-Book, the recipes are clearly and simply given, 
while an exhaustive index affords easy reference to every subject. In it will 
found directions for Canning and Preserving, with recipes for various methods | 
for Pickling, making Catsups, Fruit Butters, Marmalades, etc. 


“HOT WEATHER DISHES” 


By the same author. During the hot weather, old housekeepers frequently 
become embarrassed over the arrangement of seasonable dishes. Mrs. RoreEr, 
feeling this difficulty, has compiled this little directory as a helpmate to her fellow 
housewives. Like all of her books, it is practical, sensible and thoroughly re- 
liable. 104 pages—paper covers. 

Price of ‘* Canning and Preserving,’’ 40 cents, postpaid. 

Price of ‘* Hot Weather Dishes,’’ 40 cents, postpaid. 


be 


- ‘Delightful Books for Girls 
By ROSA N. CAREY 


To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will send, postpaid, any one of the 
books in this set. ‘These books are very attractive in appearance. 
Half Cloth, handsome Marbled Covers. 


Bound in 


WEE WIFIE 
“A better story even than the previous popular productions 
of this talented author.”’— Texas Siftings. 
UNCLE MAX 
“The whole book is perfectly enchanting.” — Boston Globe. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES 


Supplement to June Number—1891 





“The story is to be highly commended.” 
QUEENIE’S WHIM 
“A bright, pleasant story of girl life.’— Chicago Bookseller. 
WOOED AND MARRIED 
“Tt is a finely conceived tale and admirably written.” 
Traveller. 


Phila, Ive. News. 


Boston 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS 

A charming love story of English life. 
FOR LILIAS 

“A delightful novel, and is fully equal to the best of the 
stories.”"— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS 
“The story is one of the sweetest, daintiest, and most interesting of the season’s publica- 
tions.—New York Home Journal. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL 
“The story is told by the author with a skillful fascination. If anything ‘ Barbara’ is better 
than ‘Not Like Other Girls,’ and all the girls know that i was very good.”’—Dhiladelphia Times 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT 
“This story is of lively interest, strong in its situations, artistic in its character and local 
sketching, and charming in its love-scenes. KEverbody that ‘loves a lover’ will love this 
book.”’ — Boston Home Journal. 

There is possibly no writer of fiction whose work has in a certain sense been 
more successful than Miss Carey’s. She is awoman’s reader. If she had deliber- 
ately planned to do so, she could not have been more successful in pleasing that 
large number of women and girls who, possessed of refined tastes, exalted ideas 
and a capacity to appreciate and sympathize with all that is noble in character, 
seek in books that satisfaction which is not always obtained in real life. 

We will send any one book in the above list, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 





Uniform Library Edition 
OF MRS. EWING’S STORIES, IN NINE VOLUMES 


To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will mail, postpaid, any one of the 
books in this set. 


Neither children nor their elders can read too many of 
Mrs. Ewino’s stories. She does not use aw ord too much, 
or a word too little, when she is at her best, and she is 
at her best very often, although she has written a number 
of tales. She does not preach, but her stories are better 
than sermons, they touch the heart, they enlarge the 
sympathy, they excite every tender and noble emotion, 
they encourage religious feeling and they deepen scorn 
for all that is mean and cowardly. ‘They have an abund- 
ance of fresh, delightful fun, and a pathos so true and 
deep that there are many of her stories which it is im- 
possible to read without tears. There is nothing forced 
in her plots or her style. Her characters are natural, 
human, and have an indescribable charm. Children are 
delighted with her stories, and grown people rank them 
among the best things in literature. 

‘JAN OF THE WINDMILL. A Story of the Plains. 

SIX TO SIXTEEN. A Story for Girls. 

WE AND THE WORLD. A Story for Boys. 

A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 

MELCHIOR’S DREAM, BROTHERS OF PITY, and other Tales. 
LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE, THE BROWNIES, and other Tales. 
A FLATIRON FOR A FARTHING. 


JACKANAPES, and other Tales, comprising ‘‘ Jackanapes,’’ “‘ Daddy Dar- 
win’s Dovecot,’’ and ‘‘ The Story of a Short Life,’’ with a Sketch of Mrs. 
Ewineo’s Life by her sister, Horatia K, F. Garry. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. A series of short 

tories which are supposed to be told by a nice old lady to a little girl invalid. 

All of of these books are illustrated. They were sold by the publishers when 
first issued at One Dollar per volume. We offer any one of them at the extremely 
low price of 50 cents each—including cost of postage and packing. 
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Dickens Works 


To any one who will, before July rst, 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name 


in the list below. 


1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
, we will give any one of the Books given 
len cents 


extra, however, must be sent to pay the postage. 


‘The Books are all handsomely bound in Cloth, with Ornamental Cover and 
back-stamp ; good print and good paper, and have been sold in book stores for 
.50 and $1.75 per volume. 


$1 

PICKWICK PAPERS 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

OLIVER TWIST, PICTURES FROM 
ITALY, AND AMERICAN NOTES 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND RE- 
PRINTED PIECES 

BARNABY RUDGE AND HARD TIMES 

BLEAK HOUSE 

LITTLE DORRITT 

DOMBEY AND SON 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, UNCOMMER- 
CIAL TRAVELER, AND ADDI- 
TIONAL CHRISTMAS STORIES 

TALE OF TWO CITIES AND GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

EDWIN DROOD,SKETCHES, MASTER 

eS HUMPHRIES’ CLOCK 

These books were considered cheap when reduced to $1.00. Now we offer 

to sell them for only 35 cents, postage 10 cents extra; mailed to any address in 

the United States for only 45 cents. A splendid opportunity to get a set of 

Dickens at a low price. 


“What Every One Should Know” 


To any one who will, before July rst 1891, send us 
One Dollar fora new Yearly Subscriber (not their own 
name), we will mail, postpaid, a copy of this Cyclopedia 
of Practical Information, containing complete directions 
for making and doing over 5000 things necessary in Busi- 
ness, the ‘l'rades, the Shop, the Home, the Farm and the 
Kitchen. Giving in plain language Recipes, Prescriptions, 
Medicines, Manufacturing Processes, ‘Trade Secrets, Chemi- 
cal Preparations, Mechanical Appliances, Aid to Injured, 
Business Information, Law, Home Decorations, Art Work, 
Fancy Work, Agriculture, Fruit Culture, Stock Raising 
and hundreds of other useful hints and helps needed in our 
daily wants. By S. H. Burr. 
516pp. BoundinCloth. Price,goc. Postage and packing, roc. catra. 


Solid Silver Bangle Bracelets 


To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will give a pair of these Bracelets. 
This offer, however, does not include the cost of postage and packing, which 
amounts to 10 cents, and must be sent in addition. 
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A NEW ASSORTMENT OF 


Silver-Plate Bangle Brace 


To any one who will, before 
July ast, 1891, send us One 
Dollar for a new Yearly Sub- 
scriber (not their own name), 
we will give a pair of these 
Bracelets. We do not include 
in this offer, however, the cost 
of postage and packing. Send 
ten cents additional to pay the 
postage if this premium is 
selected. 

New designs. New goods. 
all handsome, attractive and 
desirable. ‘These are not oxidized; they are bright and of the color of coin- 
silver. Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. Order by number. 


7 A Unique Toy 


To any one who will, before July 1st, 1891, send us One Dollar for a new 
Yearly Subscriber (not their own name), we will send, postpaid, a pair of these 
new Bubble-Blowers. 

The ‘‘ Wizard Bubble Blower’’ is a brand new Toy. When the small boy 
gets out his mother’s wash-basin and his father’s clay pipe, and starts into business 
with a can of soap and a gill of water; there is sure to be 
fun on foot. But when the same small boy, with one of 
these new toys, succeeds in blowing a large bubble with 
one, or even two, smaller ones zzszde; balloon bubbles, 
whole chains of them, and lots of new and strange 
things hitherto unheard of, his delight is unmeasured. 
Just the thing for Bubble Parties. Fun and enjoyment 
for old as well as young. A sheet of full and explicit 
instructions sent with each. 
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Was ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED. 





Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 
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Anelegant dressing exquisitely 


Ag tin ee TRICOPHE ROUS 


FO 
umed, removes all OR THE 


impurities from the scalp, prevents aldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful, In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand 


&c. 
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L DRUGGISTS. 











If Beauty be but SKIN DEEP, then Beauty In the SKIN keep! 
and Cultivate COMPLEXION clear, by faithful use from year to year—of 


ah, 


WARRANTED FREE FROM ALL HARMFUL INGREDIENTS. 
Works in harmony with Nature; making the Skin Healthy as well as Most Beautiful. 


ASK FOR POZZONI’S AND GET If. 


es, — — healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 
0, 44 Stone St., 


New York. ESTABLISHED i8Ol., 
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All Fancy Goods Dealers. 
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5 Street, N NEW YORE 





Sir Henry Thompson, the most noted 
cian of England, says that more than 
all diseases come from errors in diet. 

Garfield Tea overcomes results of bad eat- 
ing; cures Sick Headache; 
Complexion; cures Constipation. Get a free 
druggist, or send to 319 











id CONSTIPATION 


AMD 


SICK HEADACHE 


restores the 











etd DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6OLUTION 


DEN 





up +38 GROW TE FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION 


OF THE MOST DELICATE *aKIN. 





completely removed. 


T FAIL. 








to the skin. 


same as cash, 
a. LOCAL AND 
\\” GENERAL AGENTS 





DEAFNESS 


When caused by Fevers, Colds, Measles, Catarrh, Gatherings, etc. 


months without remoy al, and cause no pain. 


SFREE TEA SPOONS 


I will give any lady one dozen Sliwer-Plated 
Teaspoons, elegant design, warranted to wear, who 
will dispose of one dozen Hawley’s Corn Salve 
warranted to cure, among friends, at 25 cents a box. 
Write me and I will Mall you the Salve. You sell 
it and send me the money, and [ will mail you the 
dozen handsome spoons. Address 


CHARLES HAWLEY, Chemist, Berlin, Wis. 























D. NEEDHAM’'S SONS 


Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
CHICAGO, 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
7 OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Ecze- 
ma, Rhe umatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 

e, Constipation, Piles, 





Cough, and all BLOOD 

Send for circular. Men- 

ae PERSONAL. BEAUTY 
Rig) ACQUIRE ‘and RETAIN IT. 


How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples ef Cosmetics, 
MADAME LAUTIER, LAUTIER, 124 West stad St., New York City. 


HEMORRHOIDS: days with our new mode of 


treatment and CURE. Easily and quickly used, gives 
eamediats relief. Treatment, and large package of 
’ . $2. Halfsize, for trial, $i. Our TREA-} 
Tis ‘on PILES, free. We will cure you or return 
your money. GLOBE MEDIC INE CO., Box 714, Cincinnati, O. 


PIMPLES 








can cure yourself in a few 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the 
ONLY KNOWN, harmless, pleasant and 
absolutely SURE and infallible 
cure, It positively and effectively re- 
moves ALi, clean and completely in 
A FEW Days ONLY, leaving the skin 
clear and unblemished always, and 
clearing it of all muddiness and 


\BLACK HEADS, 
coarseness, It isa true remedy tocure 


\ FLESH 
WORMS and Nora paint or powder tocoverup 


nd hide blemishes. Mailed in a plain, sealed wrapper for 30c., or 2for 
‘Wc. by George N.Stoddard, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.¥. 


FiTLer’s iTLER’S CARMINATIVE 


A boon to suffering suffering children. ‘The safest and most reliable 
REMEDY FOR RELIEVING THE AILMENTS INCI- 
DENT TO CHILDREN TEETHING. A speedy and cer- 
tain eure for DIARRHEA, CRAMPS, FLATULENCE, 
COLIC AND SUMMER COMPLAINTS, in adults and 
children. Price 25 cents per bottle. Delivered by mail 
. ae P. O. in the U. 8. on receipt of price in stamps. 

TLER, No. 400 North 3rd Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


A LADY ‘11 WANT 


In yourtown, Cood Pay. AGENT 


Respectable employment. 
Send for circulars and terms. 
Mrs, E. B. OSBORN, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


OLD WATCH ON TRIAL. 

































TEN —, TES ae Af and full particulars 
an 
NAEGE GELE, Cope BUILDING, N.Y. 


For partial de afness only, 





Or PILES CURED. You | 





— 

Discovered by Accident.—In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENK. 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. 
surely, and you will be surprised and de lighted with the results, 
hair disappears asif by magic. 
ne a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. 


Itis perfectly 
It acts mildly but 
Apply for afew minutes and the 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 


ITCAN 


If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
pat such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or uupleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Y6I8. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and 1s guaranteed to be as harmicss as water 
Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 


applications before all the 





It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


eatroy i owth. Mode entt ail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
od oe “yuk ph nn vada - pow ipt of soles, * 1.00 per bottle. 
A full address written plainly. 
(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) Cut this advertisement out. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of the Highest 

\ il TED. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 

We Offer 61.000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST 1 INJURY. C7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


Send money by letter, with your 
Oj’ Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 


CINCINNATI, 0.; U. S. A. 


Grade Hair Preparations. 


RELIEVED | 





, by the use of the Invisible Sound Discs. Worn 
H. A. WALES, Buipeeport, CONN, 


CURLETTA 


Will keep the hair in crimp or cur! in hot, damp or windy 
weather 1s not affected by perspiration; positively 
harmless and preserves the natural softness and gloss of 
the hair. For sale by all the leading fancy-goods houses, 
or sent post-paid on receipt Of 35 cts. in silver or poatal note. 


MANHATTAN TOILET Co., 
Post-Office Box 1991. New York. 


UF pictures FREE 


To introduce our lovely cards, scrap pic tures, &., we will give 
toanyone sending usa 2c stamp for postage, b) be eautiful FEI 
ple cards and one package of elegant Scrap Pictures FREE 


___ STEAM CARD WORKS, North Branford, conn, 
On 12 Hidden Name, Bile Prin 


‘YOUF RI N A M E Embossed, ete.cards: 16 GENUI a %6C 


Bamples: Ill’d premium list and book of 30 sample Cards for "21, and presen’ 
Pron r 6 cents. GLOBE CARD CO., Box 13, CENTE RBROOK, CONN 


CARDS = 
100 OO SCRAP Hite ME FREE 


WEEK to “Victor's Protestor’® and rubber goods for la@ies 
$254 LADY 


AGE ATS ore rE: 2 cicaae’, Bos 986, Chicege ik 
$5 A DAY SURE. 2.15 Samples FREE. 


Horse owners buy 1 to 6. 20 other spe- 
cialties. Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
Heaters for summer and for light housekeep- 

} __ing. 8. E. ROBINSON, Springtie ld, } Mass, 


— Ginette Se “— 
po THE DAISY 
TIDY HOLDER 


poner and send address to REV. 
KOENIG, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

for Draping Scarfs and Tidies on Chairs, forming and 
holding securely in place s beautiful Rosette. 

ENTIRELY NEW, SEND FOR AGENTS’ TERMS, 

Sample 10c. or 3 for 25c., by mail. 

Address with Postal Note or Stam 

W. G. BROWNE, Meriden, 








2c. Mamp for Semple Book of all the FINEST anf 
Letest Style CARDS for 1891. We nell Genuine Cards, act 
= JNION CARD 0O., COLUMBUS, OBO. 
ARD OUT. 











onn. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE 
of spring patterns with bor- 
ders and ceilings to match. 
One half million rolls of- 
fered at wholesale prices. 
itt ? A P b R 


Wanted’ 









Gilts 8c to 35c. Em- 
bossed Gilts 10c to 50c. 

[ willsend you the most 
popular colorings, and 





guarantee to save you Mone ALFr RED PEATS, 
Wall Paper Merchant, 147-1 iw . Madison-st. Chicago 
UNUER ‘ 
is PU . . BANK 











Locks and Reaisters Deposits! 
Opens itself when $5in dimeshave 
Hs been deposited, Fits Vest Pocket! 
se Postpaid to any address on receipt 
Si of 2c. Money refunded if not 
3 satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
; Write for circulars of Magic 
Novelties. Mention thie paper 


Magic Introduction Co., 227 Bway. N.Y 


Unscrupulous parties are offering cheap, worthless 
imitations of the Magic. Beware of them. Get a Magic 
Bank and compare it with the imitations. 








AN INSTRUCTIVE LITTLE FAD 


By B. E. W. 





|* ERE is a very graceful way in which to 

honor your favorite author, and at the 
Same time make one corner of your room 
especially attractive. 

Hang on the wall theauthor’s portrait framed 
to suit the room, perhaps, in oak or delicate 
gold-and-white. Around it hang any pictures 
which have some connection with him or his 
writings, a sketch of his birthplace or resi- 
dence, or, ‘yahoos. photographs of places he 
loved and wrote about. Below these there 
should be a small table, covered with a pretty 
silk scarf. Here may be arranged a volume of 


the author’s works; his “birthday book,” if 
one has been published ; “gems” from his 
writings, and whatever else you may think 


appropriate. His calendar will, of course, be 
accorded a prominent place on wall or table, 
as you will wish to learn the quotation for 
each day. 

Across the corner, and quite high up over 
all, might be the author's name, or, perhaps, 
an illuminated card bearing your favorite 
quotation from his works. Other features 
and details in the arrangement will, no doubt, 
suggest themselves to you, and the whule 
corner, when finished, will aid your memory 
wonderfully and be a continual source of 
comfort and pleasure. 








Hellmuth = "ss" 
College Home 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application, 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


WIFE 


ae 










SAYS a CANNOT SEE HOW 

YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

12 Bays 8 $65.00 Improved Oxford 
Sewing Machine; perfect worki reli- 


oad able, finely tnished, , adapted t) light andheavy 
: work, — Soy le of the Jatest improved 
h machine guaran for 


P. CHICAGO, ILL, 


To reduce our 
stock of music 
we will send by 
mail, postpaid, 
70 pieces full- 
sheet music size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 
quadrilies (with calls), etc., by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, etc., for 20c. Little Annie Rooney and 600 
songs,wordsand music, 30c, Satisfaction given or money 
refunded. Q. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


DO NOT STAMMER! 


Refer to Dr. Joseph Berens, 1400 Green St., Phila., Pa., 
and Dr. Thos. Urquhart, Hastings, Neb. Send for 54- 
page pamphlet to EB. 8. HNSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
corner llth and Spring ain Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HORT-HAND 171375 cron 
ituations procured 


perils when Laat 
end for circ’!r. Prof. A GAEBLER. , St. Louis, 


ORGAN Chart teaches anyone to yay | a 
tune in 10 minutes. Circular 2c. gents 
wanted. Music Novelty C 0.4 Detroit, Mic h. 


MOUTH 2% 











GOOIL DS + gent, to reliable Agents on commission. 
Mailed free. The 8. RK. €O., 78 E. Auditorium Bid, Chieago, 


eosin . SMEAD & CO., Vineland, N. J, 
20c for one-sixth yd, Gum Tissue. -Mends cloth with 
' 
bi BE BEAUTIFUL. ” "Name of our new book. 
Tells how a smooth, fair 
Sy Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy 
Patch. a large pkg. pretty pieces, assorted col. 


hotiron! C,G.WOOD, 26 Reade St., New York. 
skin can be permanently obtained at slight expense. 
10cts, 12 pks, $1 LADIES’ ART CO. Box 584, ST, LOUIS, 










MOST USEFUL INVENTION 18 OUR 


FLOUR BIN #SIEVE 


To Put Flour in when it comes from the Store, 
Attached to the Wall, over the kitchen table. Keeps 
flour free from vermin or dust, and spilling of flour 
is avoided ; when taken from the Bin, is sifted, ready 
) for use, pure anddry, Made of tin, nicely painted. 
Where we have no agent, will ship by express 
on receipt of price, to hold 100 Ibe, $4.00; 
| 50 ibe. -» 88.00; 
25 Iba., $2.50. 

\ $1 an hour is made selling this household necessity. 
OLIPPER MFG.CO.545 W.6th St.Cincinnati,O. 


+ 
i] =z 
|, CLiPren | 


y Flour Bi 











Secret of the Harts. 


Makes HomeHappy. _ 
Isthe Joy of Birds. 


Restores Cage Birds 


Makes Canariessing to health and song. 
IRDY 

Relishedby Mocking TheCanariesDelight 
and all other Birds, Restores the feathers 


Sold by Druggists. Mailed for 15 cents, 
Brrp Foop Company, No. 400 N. Srd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


aay Relief; Ultimate Cure. 


ASTHMA | sanciut'att inate 


effect entirely A LN hug Try sample, free, by 


mail. S. BLISS, Constantine, Michigan. 


THERES MONEY IN IT FOR YOU 











Bliss’ Prairie Asthma Remedy. 












rite us for the k 
WaELP YOURSE a 
ial reasons why . 


There Oy spec: 
immense numbers of Family 
Portraits will be sold this year, 
Fay = is going to be a "in 

he business. Will you be in it? 
You can oe ‘orders for 100 in your own neighborhood. 
i?” No experience is necessary. Write us — 
we will tell you all about it. A reo is watting for 

N EYCK PORTRAIT . Auburn, 


TEN 
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VOSE« SONS 


PIANO 


i oe — 2 oe 
26000 SOLD AND IN USE 

They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Ol instruments taken in 
exchange. Catlogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSE << SONS PIA NO | Go. 


ty me - S-er 





























170 TREMONT ST, N 








Over 30 illustra- 
tions, is interest- 
ing, will really 


SHOE 225 
ree FACTS 


FREE 














MOOAR BROTHERS, 1305 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
WEEKS FOR 10c: — 
500,000 iy ei = wee! 
story-reading friends, mention this pa ~ arene 
one-cent stamps to The Yankee Biade, 


ra ‘you Own a be 


sTANISIED 
paper in phen will be sent A 4 
Wore owning, read “House an 


ial 10 weeks for 10 cents. Give the Ceieee of8 
yi ¥5 He. Forest and Stream Pub. S. 81 





” a book vy 
Broadway, 





ind Soe, terme 








with “ Perfection” Dyes and 
~ brilliant and fast colors, 
00 popular shades. 1 dozen 
pkgs.» any color, by mail for 
sents ; single pkg. , 10 cents. 
New sample cards and cata- 

logue Free, 

W. CUSHING & CO., 

Foxcroft, Maine. 








New Novelties. 

A E this paper, 
THE LAIRD-BAYLISS co. 

1015 Chestnut St. Philada. Pa. 





DRESS CUTTING 


Br the Teil qiilor, Method. WAIST, SLEEVE and 
UTTER. Simplest 
ever nwt hy Any lady can become, py DN 


cutter in half 4 hour. Price )_ int 
Send for circular- 8. M KAN, i Blo mingtee, tic 


Nore 












Unique ANTI-WRINKLE removes 

Freckles, Blemishes, Yellowness, etc. 

Unaffected A perspiration, Told in cir- 
t 


cular sent w Soap MME PINAULT 
RIS 













The Toilet ——_ 


3 R E = make beautiful the 


roughest skin. Send 4 cts, for postage. 
MME, PINAULT, 6s 5 Semple PL, 


Ta, ice 
5 


Seana. Mass, 


ACENTS NTS COIN 


Money selling Bovestiye "s Au- 
tomatic her. Te teat and 
best cooking utensil ever invented. 
Sells at sight. Ome Agent sold 
over 300 in one town. Terri- 
tory and one Cooker free to 
good agents of either sex. Adver- 
tising mutter furnished. Full 
particulars for stamp. Address, 
|W. E. BEVERIDCE, M'f'g'r., 


Gaitimore, 
TT cone 
Germania. 
A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


Beginners, intermediate and advanced Students. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample Copies Free. 
P. O. Box 151. Manchester, N. H. 


PL AY es, Tableaux, Speakers, f 
WHINKLES | === 



























































Dislogn 





With Almond Nut Cream, you can pos 
tively rub them away. Bealed particulars, 

















voLClub& Parlor. Best out. C 
a > tree. T.8. Denison, Chicago, miTt 
Agents Clear 65 to 610 aday. Over 100 
different Articles. Indispensable. Enormous 
sales, Sample FREE. G.L. Erwin & Co,Chicago, Il, 





OUR FISHING OUTFIT FOR THE BOYS 


Given as a Premium to any boy who will send us 8 Three months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; or, 
Postage and packing, jo cents extra. 
Acc 


for 6 Subscribers and 25 cents extra. 





This outfit for trout and bass fishing is one of which any boy salah be justly proud. The 
rod is of genuine Calcutta Bamboo, 124 feet long, in three joints, with double Brass Ferrules. 
The balance of the outfit consists of 1 Brass Balance Reel, with screw handle and raised pillars ; 
braided lisle-thread line, 25 yards long; 4 dozen long shank Carlisle Hooks for Trout, and 4 
dozen Bass Hooks on double-twisted Gut; one varnished Quill Top Float, and an assortment of 
Artificial Trout Flies. Price, $1.10, and 30 cents extra for postage and packing. 
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WHAT CURES PIMPLES 


The only really successful preven. 





tive and cure of pimples, blotches, 
blackheads, red, rough and oily skin, 
and most complexional disfigura- 
tions is that greatest of all Skin Puri. 


fiers and Beautifiers the celebrated 


iY Cuticura 
Soap 


For irritating and scaly humors of 
the scalp, with dry or falling hair; 
red, rough hands, chaps, painful fin- 
ger ends, with shapeless nails, and 
simple humors of the skin and scalp 
of infancy and childhood, it ts simply 


. infallible. 


CUTICURA SOAP 


A marvelous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, Curicura Soap is simply incomparable as a 
Skin-Purifying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet, and without a rival for the Nursery. Absolutely 
pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, it produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest 
hands, and prevents inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, black- 
heads, red and oily skin, and most complexional disfigurations. It derives its remarkable medr 
cinal properties from Curticura, the great skin cure, but so delicately are they blended with the 
purest of toilet and nursery soap stocks that the result is a medscated toilet soap incomparably 
superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity 
the most noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. For the prevention of facial blemishes, 
for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, and for cleansing the scalp and invigorating 
the hair, it is without a peer. In a word, it purifies, beautifies, and preserves the skin, scalp and 


hair as no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25 cents. 


Skins on Fire with Itching and Burning Eczemas, 


And other itching, scaly and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single application, and speedily, permanently and economically cured by Cuticura 

Remedies, the greatest Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of modern times. Price: Curicura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cents; Curicura SoaP, 
an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25 cents; Curicura RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by PoTTER 

~ Druc anp CHEMIcAL Corporation, Boston, Mass. s@@‘‘ ALL ABOUT THE Bioop, Skin, ScALP aND Hairr,’’ mailed free to any address—64 pages, 300 
Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

















